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HEALTHIER, HAPPIER, 


BRIGHTER 


CHILDREN 


Thanks to the School Superintendents 


and Principals ale MA eI ie ehe 


Ye ks 


Nas CL ine brown 
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standards are moving steadily forward 


eanenres and parent-teacher organiza- 

tions the country over owe a vote of 
thanks to School Superintendents, Princi- 
pals and School Boards. For the facts are 
that despite restricted budgets, standards 
of education are moving steadily forward. 
More and more children are being provided 
with better environment—with modern 
equipment that assures proper physical as 
well as mental development. 

Improved ventilation, sanitation and light- 
ing are instances of this. And more so, the 
movement to replace obsolete seats with 
posturally correct seats. Scores of school 


Free Classroom Posture Poster and Authoritative Seating Booklets... 


. and we will mail you free a three-color posture poster size17!4 x 25 inches, which shows children why 


Send the coupon .. 


executives have found that such reseating 
gives students seats that make it easy and 
natural to sit erect—that prevent vital or- 
gans such as the heart and lungs from be- 
ing cramped and crowded. 

You, as a teacher, will find posturally 
correct seating makes it easier for you to 
teach — produces more efficient students— 
eliminates much of the restlessness and fidg- 
eting that is ever present with obsolete 
seating. Pride in your classroom, in your 
school—higher standards of efficiency—and 
greater success for you make seating a subject 
in which you should take an active interest. 


they should sit erect. Teachers, principals or superintendents will be supplied with a poster for each class-room on request. 


With them, too, any of the following authoritative, instructive and interesting booklets: “‘Essentials of Hygienic Seating”, which 
shows what constitutes good and bad posture, the relation of seating to posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and 


American seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 





seating arrangements . . . “Ideals 
and Standards of Classroom Seating”’, 
covering the essentials of good seat- 
ing and the grade distribution of 
school desk sizes... “‘The Relation 
of Posture to Tuberculosis” »o “The 
Buying of School Equipment”’ 

and “Forty Years of School Seating’. 
Please use the coupon, indicat- 
ing the booklets you wish. 
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In place of THIS 3g 


In the field Pp vse Education 


(They contain 
no advertising) 
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Reseat With American 
Universal Desks 


Reseating with American Universal Desks is 
not only important to the health and educa- 
tional advantages of the student, but its com- 
parative economy makes it possible and 
advisable as well. The upper photograph 
shows a modern classroom equipped with 
American Universal Desks—grouped in table 
formation, with the level top-adjustment de- 
vice converting the study position of the top 
to alevel table top. Note—how perfectly and easily these chil- 
dren work in comparison to those in the lower photograph, 
who are bent over their work in deplorable postures. Superin- 
tendents and Principals are invited to write us (or use coupon 
below) on matters pertaining to seating and posture. The 
booklets listed below are informative, instructive and vitally 
interesting. For they cover a subject—correct posture seating 
—from a scientific, educational and efficiency viewpoint. 
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AMERICAN SEATING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

i Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your 

i Posture Poster and copies of the booklets checked. 


J Name.--.-.-..- : 


§ Ns ee ae aa dew eea ce xe Raise eels wee nds ewes 
Position- O Number of classrooms 
(Indicate here whether you are a Superintendent, Pria- 
cipal or Teacher ) 
0 Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating 
0 Essentials of Hygienic Seating 
OThe Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 
0 Forty Years of School Seating 
O The Buying of School Equipment (a.s.B.1) 
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The collaboration of leading archi- 
tectural firms gives to this book its 
interesting sections on school planning 





HIRTY-TWO pages printed on a beautiful paper stock and bound 

! in an art cover. Chapters discussing the requirements of chang- 

A ing instruction methods, tables giving chalk rail heights for ev 
ery grade. 


VW 


Beautiful photographs and detail drawings, plans and specifications, com- 
piled as a result of a year of work with leading school architeéts and au- 
thorities. Every department in the school is covered from kindergarten to 
college. Special means of visual instruction for special departments. Do- 


mestic Science, vocational training and industrial art divisions will interest 


W 


Pages of specifications and methods of ereétion are some of the features of 


you. 


a book, termed by those who have read it, as the centralized source of au- 
thoritative information. Start the new year with this book in your library. 


We will send it free to those engaged in school work. 


NATURAL SLATE 
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PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 





The nation-wide co-operation of lead- 
ing school authorities has made possi- 
ble the separate sections on the re- 
quirements of changing curricula. 


In fulfilling the needs and anticipating 
the demands of teachers the book con- 
tains many practical secUlOns as a re- 
sult of a country-wide survey in the 
classroom itself. 


By obtaining maintenance data first 
hand and checking results with lab 
oratory tests the chapter on cleaning 
and care of blackboards alone will 


prove invaluable 


BLACKBOARD CO. 
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The Trend Today is Toward 


Spencer Automatic Heat 





Roosevelt School 
Pennsauken Township, N. J. 


Architect 
Irwin T. Catharine 


Heating Contractor 
Mechanical Equipment Co. 


Two Spencer Tubular Steel Boilers 





In large school buildings and in small ones; in new construction and in modernizing old 
buildings, Spencer Automatic Heat is being selected by an increasing number of school authotri- 
ties. A Spencer Boiler not only gives the highest heating efficiency, due to its scientifically 
correct construction; it also provides, according to actual Cost Per Square Foot records, THE 
LOWEST COST HEAT YOU CAN BUY. Write for names of Spencer Installations in your 
vicinity; and for our free book — Finding the Answer to the School Heating Problem. 

SPENCER HEATER COMPANY WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Division of Cord Corporation 
The Spencer Foundry Compay, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


oPENC Ep 


Magazine Feed 


BOILERS 


for steam,vapor or hot water 
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Above: A con- 
cealed radiator 
within the wall 
shown in “‘phan- 
tom,’’ with John- 
son heat control 
valve. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


is particularly desirable for such 
installations . . . Comfort, Economy, 


Convenience are the dividends paid 


by the JOHNSON SYSTEM 


Atleft: A cabinet 
hides the “’stand- 
ing radiator’’ with 
Johnson valve on 
steam supply. 


Radiators are being installed in less accessible locations than ever before. In schools, clubs, 
hospitals, homes, offices, and theaters, non-ferrous heating units are concealed within the walls. 
Cast-iron radiators are recessed behind grilles or hidden by cabinets. To operate the radiator 
valves manually, an unhandy access panel or valve with extended stem and unsightly handle 
must be provided. Where the Johnson System of Heat Control is installed to control 
radiators automatically, no such provisions are necessary. 


The Johnson control valves, out of sight behind the grilles 
or panels, are commanded by a Johnson thermostat in the 
room. The relationship between thermostat and valve is 
such that the excessive temperature within the enclosure 
does not affect in any way the temperature at which the 
valve operates. The determining factor is the actual room 
temperature sensed by the thermostat. The valves are 
metal throughout and do not deteriorate. 


wots MLO TYAN ATCase ori 
Minds, We COM 7. » Y ned Cities 


Main Office 




















You are the 


—the Heating, Ventilating and Temperature Control of 
schoolhouses is on trial and is guilty of inefficiency unless it 


1. Admits, constantly, a definite amount of outside air dur- 
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ing the period in which ventilation is desired. 


yA Properly tempers the outside air so that it can never cause 


overheating or drafts. 


& Maintains the room temperature at seventy degrees 
Fahrenheit (*) when outside weather conditions are such 


that heat is required. 










*Or any other desired temperature. 


HECK each type of system that is proposed. Measure 
C it against the above three points. Then turn in a 
verdict that will prevent your school from being known 
as a sniffle monument in the coming years! 

The Trane Air-o-lizer System combines in one unit, 


the heating system, the ventilating system, and the tem- 
perature control system. The Trane Company is the only 
company that manufactures the complete unit. The 
Trane Company takes the responsibility for the entire 
installation and gives you a guarantee with teeth in it. 

The Trane Air-o-lizer does not use by-pass dampers, 
neither does it use complicated compressor and air valve 


GUARANTEE: 








**The Trane Company guarantees 
that its Air-o-lizer System, when 
installed according to instructions 
and when supplied with sufficient 
steam, will furnish the required 
amount of outside air to each room 
at a sufficient temperature so as not 
to cause drafts, and will regulate the 
flow of steam to said air so that at 
all times no overheating shall result 
therefrom, and so that the temper- 
ature of the air at the bulb of the 
control valve used for heating will be 
inaintained within two degrees plus 
or minus of the set temperature.”” 


systems for controlling temperatures. These things ear- 
mark the schoolroom heating and ventilating system of 
yesterday. We believe they are wrong fundamentally be- 
cause they first overheat the schoolroom and then induce 
raw, cold, untempered air into the room to reduce the 


temperature—thus causing drafts. In addition they are 
expensive. 


Send for the evidence 


It is the duty of every school board member to be in- 
formed on the latest and most economical methods of 
heating, ventilating and temperature control. The Trane 
Company has prepared a descriptive circular on 
these subjects, which will gladly be sent to any 
school official on receipt of the coupon. 
T H E T RANE COMPAN Y 
Department 1, 309 Cameron Avenue, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Which gives complete technical data 
about The Trane Air-o-lizer 


THE TRANE COMPANY, | 
Dept. 1, 309 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wisconsin | 
Please send me descriptive literature on the Trane 
Air-o-lizer for schoolrooms. | 


Name 





TRANE AIR-O-LIZER 





January, 1933 
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. and they recognize, too, the 
fact that in this modern age ap- 
pearance counts with students and 
their parents. 


The many improved features of 
Te-Pe-Co Wall Closets meet every 
sanitary requirement and create a 
decided impression of efficiency and 
sound judgment on the part of those 
who specify their installation. 


Made of glistening white two-fired 
vitreous china, impervious to wear 
and stains, Te-Pe-Co Wall Closets 
represent the highest development 


Schools recognize the importance 


of hygiene in specifying TE-PE-CO 


to which this form of modern closet 
has been carried. 


Schools . . . and school architects 
. should write for a copy of 
Catalog T. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


Showrooms: 

New York City, 101 Park Avenue, Entrance on 4lst St. 
Philadelphia, Architects’ Building, 17th & Sansom Sts. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Chicago 
Export Office: 115 Broad Street, New York City 


OUR GUARANTEE We make but one 


grade of ware... the best that can be produced 

. . and sell it at reasonable prices. We sell no 
seconds or culls. Our ware is guaranteed to be equal 
in quality and durability to any sanitary ware made 
in the world. The Te-Pe-Co trade mark is found on 
all goods manufactured by us and is your guarantee 
that you have received that for which you have paid. 





TE-PE-CO 


All Clay Plumbing Fixtures 





| 
Bloomer Junior High School, |. “Sy é ? ie Hi. ° . | 
Council Bluffs, lowa : ie oe | thy Hy i 


ie 
J. Chris Jensen, Architect 


eran ; aan i a ain 





East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., 
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Entrance to Hillsdale High School, Hillsdale, Michigan. 
Warren S. Holmes Co., Architects, Lansing, Michigan 


JLIGHT..and 
AFRESH AIR 


Ideal study conditions are possible only where these 





two health-giving necessities combine. A combina- 
tion of large glass area and instantaneous adjustment 
for deflected fresh air . . . this is the principle of 
Williams Reversible Sash . . . distinctly modern in 


design to harmonize with the latest types of school 


architecture. 


The sash being completely reversible, both sides of 


the window are cleaned from the inside at floor level. 


The risk of accidents is eliminated, time is saved and 
cleaning costs are cut in half. In the first few years 
Williams equipment pays for itself in window clean- 


ing time alone! Truly modern window equipment. 


Let us send you illustrated literature. 


The Williams Pivot Sash Co. 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 





valuable contribution to 
the literature of modern 
school architecture » » » 





Cleveland, Ohio 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


M4 


> A unique and 


A Method of Pro- 
cedure and Check- 
ing Schedule for 











Planning School 
Buildings and their 
Equipment 











By John J. Donovan 


Here is a checking schedule for elemen- 
tary, junior, andsenior high school buildings, 
so arranged that it is practically impossible 
for a school superintendent or a school 
architect to omit any detail of a school 
building. It,is a book of more than 350 ruled 
pages, listing every possible item to be 
considered in the erection of school build- 
ings. It includes an outline for various types 
of school organization, academic and 
industrial-arts classrooms, kindergartens, 
special rooms of all types, laboratories, 
gymnasiums, corridors, libraries, cafeterias, 
auditoriums, etc. Only an examination of 
the book can demonstrate the service it 
offers any one interested in the construction 
of schools. 


Price, $6.50 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


Milwaukee 


New York Chicago 


January, 


1933 
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WHO ELSE CAN CLAIM 





THE 
TRUE MODULATION | 
AND = 
CONTROL RESULTS 
OF THE 


MODUTROL 
SYSTEM 





r SE 


NLY the Modutrol System of temperature control can claim true modulation 
and prove its claim with control results . . . ACCURACY — True module- 
tion of louvers and valves provides an even flow of heat. It enables the heat and air 
input to be precisely proportioned to maintain constant room temperature without 









overshooting . . . ECONOMY —the cost of the Modutrol System is in direct 
proportion to the number of units controlled. Installation is easy in old as well as 
The Ma Se xbes new buildings. It eliminates expensive compressors, air tanks and power plants and 


makes use of simple and positive electric wiring rather than intricate air lines . . 

EFFICIENCY — Constant temperature without over-shooting or undershooting pre- 
vents heat waste and reduces fuel costs. It eliminates cold drafts and hot blasts and 
thus provides more comfortable and healthful heat. There are no air lines or com- 





1) 


The shedatea Motor other one can claim it. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
Control Systems 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY. Executive Offices: 2830 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis. 


pressors to collect moisture and become inoperative . . . FLEXIBILITY — The 
Modutrol System meets every temperature control problem and is tailor made for 
every job . . . True Modulation is possible only with the Modutrol System. No 


Factories: Minneapolis, also Elkhart and 


Wabash, Indiana. Branch and Distributing Offices: Akron - Allentown - Baltimore - Bloomfield - Boston - Buffalo - Butte - Chicago - Cincinnati 
Cleveland - Dayton - Denver - Detroit - Duluth - Grand Rapids - Hartford - Indianapolis - Jackson - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Lowell - Madison 
Milwaukee - Minneapolis - Montreal - New York City - NiagaraFalls - Peoria - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Portland, Me. - Portland, Ore. 
Providence - St.Louis - SaltLeke City - Sanfrancisco - Springfield Syracuse - Toledo - Toronto - Washington - Wichita - Worcester 


Youngstown. Canada: Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, Ltd., Toronto end Montreal. Export: New York City. Cable Address: “‘Laboramus.”” 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 





Dont GAMBLE 
with Ordinary PAINT 
for SCHOOL FLOORS! 


Use a special cushion treatment which 
outlasts all others and saves labor and 
money for your school... 


cement filler and dustproofer. It is composed of tough, resilient 

gums and varnish oils that penetrate the pores of a floor, binding 
fine particles of cement and sand together, so that they resist the 
friction of traffic. 


GS coment fer CEMENT FILLER and DUSTPROOFER is a special 


It is a simple, inexpensive job. One man, working with a long-handled 
brush, can cover 4,000 square feet of floor in a day. In twelve hours 
the surface will be dry—and the dust nuisance ended. 


You may retain the concrete color of the floor by using Sonneborn's 
Cement Filler and Dustproofer in the transparent finish. Or, if you wish 
to work out a special decorative scheme, you can have it in a wide 
variety of colors. 


Remember, you can't expect ordinary wall paint to act as a cushion 
between your floors and traffic. You need this special treatment. 


Hundreds of schools have proved it best. 


Let us tell you about schools that have used this floor treatment with 
great success. Write today for our maintenance booklet. 


Full specifications will be found in Sweet's Catalog, page A 354. 


Occ ner me ct ren re So RE THR NRE I NE TR RIT ene ree CNET 


Note these famous Sonneborn savers of school buildings and main- 
tenance expense. The coupon below will bring you detailed information 


LAPIDOLITH CEMCOAT EXTERIOR AND 


—A chemical liquid hardener for pre- 
serving and dustproofing concrete floors. 


LIGNOPHOL 


—For finishing, preserving and wear- 
proofing wood floors. 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—For waterproofing exterior of exposed 
walls. 


CEMENT FILLER AND DUST 
PROOFER 


—A decorative and dustproofing treat- 
ment. 


INTERIOR PAINTS 


—Tough, durable paints that produce 
an attractive finish. Various colors. 


MAG-I-SAN CLEANING 
POWDER 


—For economy and thoroughness in 
cleaning floors, walls, general utility. 


AMALIE WAX 
(Liquid and Paste) 
—Durable and dependable wax for 


every purpose. A Sonneborn guaranteed 
quality product. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


88 LEXINGTON AVENUE e NEW YORK 


! L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. ASBJ-1 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Mail Please send me, without obligation, demonstration 
samples and none = es — 
phol___; Cement Filler an ustproofer___; Cem- 

Coupon for coat Exterior and sel al nyeaes 

° Colorless___; Mag-Il-San___; Amalie ee 

Information 


Company 


(Check products that interest you.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Oe 
: | Address 
| 
] 
| 





Position 
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Values 
in Toilet 
Tissues 


When you buy A. P. W. Onliwon 
Toilet Tissue, you get something more 
than just ordinary paper. You get value 
and quality and assured health protec- 


tion for the children in your schools. 


Compare A. P. W. Onliwon quality 
and value against any other tissue on 
the market. 


A. P. W. ONLIWON SATIN TISSUE 


1250 sheets per package. 80 packages or 
100,000 sheets per case. Sheet sizes: 5x 534” 
and 4)2"x 534”. 


A. P. W. STANDARD ONLIWON 
1000 sheets to a package. 100 packages or 
100,000 sheets per case. Sheet sizes: 5’x 534”, 
414"x 554", and 4x 534", 
Order A. P. W. Onliwon Tissue for 
your schools along with the pleasant- 
to-use A. P.W. Onliwon Towels. A. P.W. 
Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Pioneers for Cleanliness Since 1877 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ASB-1-33 


FREE @ amples of A. P. W. Onliwon Toilet Tissue and 


© Towels. Simply clip, fill in and mail this coupon 


to A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


January, 1933 
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P rotecting Young America 














Illustration 


shows No. 2605 


heavy vitreous china wall 
type with two-stream pro- 
jector placed above over- 
flow line and conforming 
to American Public Health 
Association requirements. 


Hl Orn 


ris 


i 


Practical Automatic 


ee ... in new schools or old! 


@ This is a distinguishing feature of all 


os ; CHOOL officials recognize that modernization programs in old schools have 
fountains in the Halsey Taylor line. 


Regardless of peeseure variation, slesam as one of their main features the replacement of obsolete, unsanitary 

is always uniform in height and fountains, a great source of danger in the older buildings. And in new 
patented two-stream projector provides . . . . ° : 
atuclieal, sanitary thabinactoeas' schools, the fact is recognized in the specifications before even the ground is 
broken. There is ONE fountain that insures sanitation ALWAYS—Halsey 

° Taylor! For years this name has symbolized the acme of drinking water sanita- 

tion—it is the last word for modern fountain specification—it means assurance 

és of trouble-free service day in and day out and a positive health-safe protection 

Write for against contamination! Specify Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains in new 

detailed literature on school fountains. schools or old. 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO.,Warren,O. 


(Largest manufacturers of drinking fountains exclusively) 


Hatsey Taytor Drinking Fountains 


THE SPECIFICATION FOR SANITATION 
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Specialists Educational Buildings 






LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


| F. E. BERGER  R.L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, | 


CLARENCE WILSON ‘BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHIPECT 
Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. 232 Madison Ave. 
Chester, Pa. New York City 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearbor': Street 


Marguette, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. | 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


| Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 





RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 
Specialist Educational Buildings 


Freeburg Building Jamestown, N.Y . 


Bult loner: 


convea AIR 


IN SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 
AND IT DOES A FINE JOB! 


22 years experience is back of the Nu-Notch. Data upon 
request. 
41 NORTH MOORE STREET 


For Schools 
Nu-Notch Mushroom Ventilator. 


It is made in 5 sizes with either a deep dome or flat top 
cap suitable for low slung seats. Positive adjustment by 
screw in head allowing 10 “different air regulations. 


Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 





| 





- Theatres — Public Buildings — Knowles 


MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. - KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 





ROBERT R. GRAHAM 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Statcs of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Memb«r—-N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Arcnts. 
Comp! te Architectural Service on School Bldgs 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


| WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY | 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


January, 1933 





| 

JOS. C. ‘LLEWELLYN CO. 4 

ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS | 

38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 

Ralph C. Llewellyn M.W.S. E. and A. IL. A. 






MSGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


1400-1401-1402 Fletcher Trust Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
= - _ = 








C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 
William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 









JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 


ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
331 Park Avenue Phone Gtencoe 224 | 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 









Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 





BETTER 
EQUIPMENT 
for your STAGE 


Distinctive Quality and 
Service at a Reasonable Cost. 


Write 


Twin-City Seenie Co. 
2819 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


25 Henry St. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Just a few cents an hour pays for distributing rich, full-toned music through- 
out your school—over a Western Electric Program Distribution System. 
With a Western Electric Music Reproducer, music of standard phonograph 
records is available to meet any schedule. Each selection is faithfully ren- 
dered, suitably amplified, delivered through loud speakers to as many rooms 
as you desire. Public Address, as a part of the System, has many uses too — 
with it the principal speaks in all classrooms at once, fire drills are conducted more efficiently, the voice of 


your smallest pupil is heard throughout the auditorium. Western Electric’s long experience in telephone manu- 


facturing is your assurance of maximum tonal quality, dependability and operating economy. 


Poor classwork by students often is caused by defective hearing. Western 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send us information on: 


2, ) i . Program Distribution System 9 
GS Cry CC IC Western Electric 4A Audiometer 9 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Electric’s 4A Audiometer measures acuity of hearing quickly and accurately. 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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Backward—March! 


GY Once upon a time a man under the influence of fire- 
fluid was found walking backwards. Upon being ques- 
tioned as to his strange locomotion, he replied that he was 
not as much concerned with where he was going as where 


he had been. 


{| There is a mighty army so marching today. They are 
marching under a banner of misplaced economy and mis- 
guided retrenchment. 


§ They are those who would accommodate the pupils in 
out-of-date seatings which cramp their comfort and gamble 
with their health. 


{{ They are those who would deprive pupils of adequate 
supplies for creative learning, the entire elimination of 
which would not make a dent in the taxpayers’ bill. 


{| They are those who would have History, Geography 
and allied subjects taught without the motivating aids of 
History and Geography equipment—the tools that cultivate 
interest and enthusiasm for the subjects. 


{{ They are those who would eliminate all of the cultural 
subjects and concentrate on the three R's, depriving the 
pupils of those things which develop poise, personality and 
the power of self-expression. 


Forward—March! 


§ France's educational efforts did not retreat with its 
armies during the dark days of the World War. 


q American educational leadership is just as brave, just as 
resourceful, just as courageous. 


§ They are those who are not permitting their school re- 
quirements to pyramid. 


{ They are those who are now planning to replace out- 
dated equipment and thus modernize their schools without 
the compliment of a new building program. 


] They are those who sense a greater need for instruments 
of creative learning because of the heavier teaching load. 


{| They are those who recognize the motivating helps in 
teaching and are utilizing them in an increasing degree. 
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“ They are those who would eliminate extra curricula ac- 
tivities and leave the child a prey to and at the mercy of 
enforced leisure—no agencies for play. 


“ They are those who still have text books, as cited re. 
cently, from which the pupil read, ‘‘The communications 
of the world will be greatly improved when the great 
Panama Canal is completed.’ 


{ They are those who fail to meet the diversity of in- 
terests through vocational training of those driven back 
to school by unemployment. 


{ They are those who neglect the rural school child 
through failure to provide the same safeguards for 
health, the same physical comforts and the same standards 
of instruction as are accorded the city child. 


They are those who in authority refuse to add any new 
items to their recommended purchase lists on the theory 
that under existing conditions nothing new in educational 
appliances should be purchased. Better stick to the old 
lists even though some of the items are archaic. 


{ They are those who would shoulder all the retrench- 
ment in expenditures on the schools because, based upon 
past history, they will offer the least resistance. 


{ They are those who feel that the present brings greater 
demands for cultural subjects and wider provision for an 
unwelcome degree of leisure. 


{{ They are those who insist upon modernization and ade- 
quacy, whether of text books, supplies or equipment, and 
are ever alert for the new lines that will afford more ac- 
curate data and more abundant teaching. 


{ They are those who refuse to retreat, who recognize a 
greater need for normal instructional conditions because 
of abnormal times. 


“ They are the ones who have caught the spirit of Slocum, 
the young Standard Bearer who carried the flag out far 
beyond the Confederate lines during the charge at Shiloh. 
Who, when General Pickett's Aide-de-camp ordered him 
to return to the lines, through the din of battle called to 
bring the regiment up to the flag. 


Correspondence invited on any problems relating 
to the purchases of school equipment and supplies 


National School Supply Association 


176 W. Adams Street 





Chicago, Illinois 
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Dupli 


THERE is a Ditto machine for every copying need of every 
kind of educational institution. And here are some of the 
reasons why Ditto has been spoken of as “the most useful 


apparatus a school can buy.” 






A Com 


1 Ditto makes 100 or more copies direct from your origi- 
nal pencil, pen and ink, typewritten or printed original. 
2 Copies as many as 8 colors—all in one operation— 
direct from your original writing or drawing. 3 Requires 
no stencil, no carbon, no typesetting. 4 Makes copies on 
any size sheet from a small card to a large form. 5 Copies 
on thin tissue or heavy card stock. © Costs less than 5 
cents per 100 copies. ZV Is the fastest method yet devised 
for making copies. @ Is extremely simple to operate. 
Children can make the copies. Q More than 9000 
schools now use Ditto because it is the easiest way to 
make copies. 

Write for more complete information and for actual 
samples of Ditto work done in schools. This will 
give you an idea of the valuable service which 
Ditto can render you. For many years Ditto has 


specialized in every phase of school duplicating work. 


Ditto 


i N C QO R P O R A T 


635 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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Junrorn—A versatile school duplicator. 
Sturdy and practical for school use. 
Many thousands now in daily operation 
in all kinds of educational institutions. 


Rotrary—Completely automatic—self- 
feeding, self-ejecting. Tne fastest gela- 
tine duplicator made. The most popular 
duplicator that is used in schools today. 


Cory Kir—For teachers’ personal 
home use — for rural schools. This 
copying kit is complete in equip- 
ment, all ready for duplicating. 


PortaBLE—A low-priced duplicator for 
the small school or for the individual 
teacher. Anunusually attractive Ditto at 
the special price now offered to schools. 


Virtually Limitless in its Uses 


For the Faculty For Students For the Office 


Examination questions School newspaper Instructions to teachers 


Athletic schedules 


Study outlines School records 


Drawings, graphs, a Notice of meetings 
sketches Reports of Board of 


Shorthand samples Dramatic club mss. Education 


Glee club arrangements 


All kinds of posters 


and drawings 


Laboratory experiments Bulletins and office forms 


Maps, music scores Registration card systems 


Lectures, notices Attendance records 
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Sensational 
NEW 
Wall Finish 








at WALL Fr Nrg,, 
“On 7 iy, “p, 
_Barreled 4 
: Sunlight & 2 
<y i 


WHITE 






oe 16% to 50% more surface covered per gallon 
of paint. An amazing ease of flow that cuts time 
and labor costs. A handsome finish . . . dirt and dust 
resistant ... easy to wash... . it substantially reduces 
maintenance and repainting expense. This, in a few 
words, is the economy story of the NEW BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT FLAT WALL FINISH. 


Before you repaint, investigate the initial and long-run 
savings made possible by this sensational new flat finish. 
Write to U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company, 44-A Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. (Branches or distributors in all 
principal cities.) 


Barreled Sunlight "“tusi" 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


SAFETY 


at no extra cost 


Evergreen Toilet Tissues are 
noted for their softness, high ab- 
sorbency, uniform fineness of 
texture and clarity of color .. 
Evergreen Double Duty Towels 
for their linen-like softness, cor- 
rect absorbency, greater wet 
strength and proven economy. 
Both are impregnated with boric 
acid — soothing, healing, and a 
safe, positive germicide. This ex- el Foun | 
clusively Evergreen health safe- eer 
guard for the school children 
costs you no more. 




















* “ont a 


EVERGREEN FOLDED 


Srergnecn BORATED PROCESS 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO. 
Manufacturers 
Green Bay Wisconsin 


G 
eA TIF 


ree es 


the surety 
of safety 


eouite “ 

EVERGREEN 

DOUBLE DUTY 
TOWEL CABINET 


EVERGREEN 
DOUBLE DUTY TOWELS 











TOILET TISSUE 
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Holophane Planned Lighting in the Recreation Building, 
Pennsylvania State College, 
L. D. Markle, Electrical Engineer. 


Gymnasium Lighting 


OTE how effectively every inch of floor space is illumi- 

nated in this fine, modern gymnasium. There is so much 
uniform, glareless light that both contestants and spectators 
can see clearly without effort or eyestrain. Yet this result is 
achieved at less cost than is possible with any other lighting 
system. It will pay you to have your own architect or elec- 
trician check all your lighting needs with Holophane engi- 
neers. — Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
Offices also in San Francisco and Toronto. Works, Newark, 


~HOLOPHANE 


PLANNED LIGHTING 


produces the greatest amount of useful light 





One wastebasket that is stout enough to withstand the rough-and- 
tough treatment of school service. It cannot dent or bend like metal. 
Cannot split or break like wicker. And the solid sides and bottom 
will not allow even “chalk dust” to sift through onto the floor. 


At Stationers and School Supply Houses 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A. 
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“DIAL” 


go 
\ UW 


Pee 
yA 


No. 09920—2” 


No. 09950—2” 











No. 09919—154” 


“CLICK” 


Non-Sight Operation 





No. 09949—154” 


All boxes furnished with pigeon holes of various 
depths. Send for catalogue No. 60. 


Manufacturers of letter boxes for 50 years. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successors 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S. A. 
NEW YORK, 96 Lafayette St. 


CHICAGO, 319 W. Randolph St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 405 Commerce St. 


COnoInN 


COMBINATION PADLOCKS 


Especially Designed For Greater Convenience and Security 
Particularly adapted for use on school lock- 
ers, gymnasium wire suit baskets, and to meet 
the requirements of general padlock needs. 


Locks Automatically 


Automatically locks when shackle is closed, 
and throws off the combination. Shackle can- 
not be locked out when in unlocked position. 


MASTER CHARTS 


Furnished with each installation for the 
proper recording of names, locker numbers, 
lock numbers and combination numbers. 
A SAMPLE LOCK WILL BE SENT TO SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVES GRATIS UPON REQUEST. 
Letter Boxes for Schools—Key and Combination 


No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 
Made in 3 sizes 
Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium 
statuary. Dials etched, figures raised on black 
background. Combinations all different. 


No. 1702A KEY LETTER BOX 


——— 


Cast Bronze, (/tmm 
medium statu- | 
ary finish. Pin 
tumbler lock. 
3 keys with 
each letter box. 
Key changes 
practically un- 
limited. 


Size 512.x6'%, in. 






Size 3-2/3x5 inches. 


WOULD YOU CLIP A COUPON 


TO HELP YOUR SCHOOL? 








new 


$62.50. 





HERMAN 
1] |! Herman Ross Enterprises, Inc. 
° 630 Ninth Ave., New York City 
im. 
oT. NAME 
; SCHOO! 
». | ADDRESS 


Let us show you how 





Only $12.50 
For the use of a 
Keystone 
Cine-Projector 
until June, 1933, 


provided you contract for the 
rental of 50 reels of film for 


ROSS 


YOU CAN PUT 
MONEY INTO 
YOUR TREASURY 


Follow the lead of hundreds of 
other schools and secure our new 
Keystone Cine-Projector for your 
school. Get its full, unrestricted 
use for a really trifling cost. Your 
first few paid admissions will more 
than cover the entire rental cost. 
After that, whatever income you 
realize goes to your treasury to be 
used to buy the necessities your 
school needs but cannot afford. 
The New Keystone Cine-Projector 
will be of immense value to you 
in Visual Instruction. 


50 REELS of FILM 


Your choice of 50 reels of film from 
our extensive Library of Educa- 
tional and Entertainment Subjects 
for contract price of only $62.50, 
making a total of only $75.00 for 
both Projector and Films. 


Clip the coupon — remember, 
you’re under no obligation. 


ENTERPRISES 


You may send us the Keystone Cine-Projector | 
and your complete film catalog. It is under- \ 
stood that we are under no obligation and that 


you are sending the equipment on approval. | 








ieasteneenieiccasieaseeiacmemiaecietmedadeenlseeencnetiniemiaeieceaicam aaa atlanta 








¢ They get more 
time for instruction 


with INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAM SYSTEMS 


Economical administration of public funds 
demands that modern schools be planned to in- 
sure the greatest possible amount of time for in- 
struction. No community can afford to permit 
classroom minutes to be wasted through the use 
of inefficient methods or equipment. 


Schools of every size and kind 





throughout the country have suc- 
cessfully eliminated time losses with 
International Time and Program 
Systems. This result is accomplished 
by means of a patented, exclusive 
feature that keeps all International 
clocks and bells in constant agree- 
ment. 

Pupils and teachers alike are ben- 
efitted, because they know that each 
period will begin and end exactly as 
scheduled. Bells ring and classes 
are moved throughout an entire 
building or group of buildings with- 
out confusion or delay. Improved 
discipline permits efficient handling 
of larger classes. 

As for maintenance, no one is 
ever required to check the accuracy 
of individual clocks in an Interna- 
tional System. The Master Clock 
performs that duty automatically 
once every hour. 





Here is the International 
Master Clock—heart of the 
only program system in the 
world that eliminates “‘step- 


ladder supervision.” 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
International Business Machines Corporation 





8 Or 


GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Principal 
Cities of the World 
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Why not cross out this expense? 


Why not eliminate the one largest cost item 
in the operation of a return line heating pump, the 
electric current? The Jennings Vapor Turbine op- 
erates on steam directly from your heating mains, 
and returns that steam to the heating system with 
little heat loss. 


This remarkable pump is driven by a newly 
developed vapor turbine which functions on a dif- 
ferential of only 5” of mercury, and on any type 
of vacuum heating system, regardless of type of 
steam control. It is equally efficient on low pres- 
sure steam, high pressure steam thru reducing 
valve, or on street steam. It makes no difference 
whether the system is run above or below atmos- 
phere, because the turbine functions on the dif- 
ference between the supply and the inlet, not on a 
given pressure above atmosphere. 


But this saving in operating cost is not the 
only advantage offered by the new Vapor Turbine 
Jennings Heating Pump. This equipment gives 
you safety in your heating system. It is independ- 
ent of possible current failures. It functions as 
long as there is steam in the heating system, 
assuring constant and reliable vacuum and boiler 
return. 


Further, the fact that its operation is con- 
tinuous means that the system is kept at the 
maximum of its operating efficiency at all times. 


There are other points about this pump 
that it will pay you to investigate. They are 
covered in Bulletin 203. We need only your 
name and address to send you a copy. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
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oe si What of the Year 
Said i 1933? 


seasons ” HE PROCESS of economic adjustment 
9s which has engaged the attention of 
ry a every governmental unit throughout the 


United States has not spared the school 
29 field. In some instances the financial storm 
lashed against the nation’s bulwark, the 
public schools, with relentless and distress- 
31 ing force. These instances were in spots 
which dotted the school field here and there, 


ataeiian 32 and which were not altogether general. In 
the greater number of school units through- 
teeeeeees 33 out the country, the adjustments were made 
without impairment to the high standards 
phere - which had been established. 
weenie 39 
But what about the future? What is in 
sonatas “1 store for the school interests in 1933? A 
ten eeeees 42 calm and judicious outlook would readily 
tell that the worst is past and that the sky 
rear ” shows rifts of brightness and hope. The 
5 ae heal “ adjustment of school costs to the general 
changed conditions in the economic world 
is well in hand. A more confident spirit has 
bene eeees 50 been created and will grow. 
ieuneuuks 51 
The experience of the past year has estab- 
lished the fact that the public is deeply con- 
cerned about the integrity and standing of 
saeees +. 48 the schools. It has stood by the schools. 
<sceuaien 48 
siandenaeh 48 In brief, the schools will continue to win 
wieainie 49 the support of the public and will be con- 
‘pivancn 49 ducted upon a basis of efficiency and serv- 
aiiehns 49 ice. There will be a comfortable seat for 
every child, a competent teacher, good text- 
inaneeae 54 ‘ i @ 
a books, and sufficient supplies in every class- 
ae ee a room. The outlook is bright! 
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T-I-M-E 
‘One of the biggest factors in modern life... 


PROPER TIME CONTROL 


in the modern school has now become a factor of paramount importance. 
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Satisfactory electric time service changes any school into an efficient, orderly 


institution where learning can advance systematically without wasted time and effort. 


“Standard” Electric Time Service has been a pioneer in this field with a rich 


background experience of nearly half a century. 


As a result of this long experience “Standard” Electric Time Equipment has 
reached a high degree of perfection and reliability with very low upkeep expense. 


This modern time service now provides for complete elimination of storage 


battery and charging equipment. 


All secondary clocks are synchronized each minute from the master clock and 


reset hourly to compensate for any current interruptions. 


Complete independence of power supply interruption can be secured by using 
the “Standard” reserve power unit—an automatic feature providing Constant 


Time Service. 


Have one of our sales engineers look over your requirements. 


Estimate, specifications or other data gladly furnished. 


~wzazc THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


me rs ce rs ss er ss re ee ee ee es ee ee se 


7 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY A | ATLANTA, 144 Elizabeth St., N. E. CHICAGO, Monadnock Bids. KANSAS CITY, MO., Mutual Bids. 
Springfield, Mass. BALTIMORE, Baltimore Trust Bidg. COLUMBUS, 83 South High St. MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bidg. 
BIRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave., So. DALLAS, Mercantile Bldg. © NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 
BOSTON, 10 High Street DENVER, 562 Pennsylvania St. | PHILADELPHIA, Architects’ Bids. 
taaedaachpinapaeenangamieata BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. © DETROIT Donovan Bldgs. PITTSBURGH Bessemer Bids. 

Electric Clock Systems SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave. TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. 


Fire Alarm Systems 
Telephone Systems 
Laboratory Voltage Panels 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES, 124 West 4th St. SEATTLE, 1714-1st Ave. So. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 65-1st St. 


Name THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 


Address 
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THE HORACE MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
T. H. Buell and Company, Architects, Denver, Colorado. 
This building reflects in style, plan, and construction the newer tendencies of efficiency and economy in school planning and construction. 


School Surveys and School-Board Planning 


Frank H. Wood, Educational Consultant, New York City 


One of the most significant developments of re- 
cent years in school management and administra- 
tion has been the initiation of intensive inspections 
or school surveys and the development and further- 
ance of constructive policies and programs by ex- 
perts working in coéperation and collaboration with 
local school officials. The findings resulting from 
such surveys serve as a check-up on the results of 
present policies and procedures and as a guide by 
which to shape and direct future action. 

The extent to which this practice has been 
adopted and the standing of the districts and 
municipalities that have employed it, are evidence 
of its value. More convincing still is the satisfac- 
tion that has been manifested by the communities 
that have tried it out and the results that have 
followed an intelligent, systematic application of 
the findings. 

Education is a big business. The expenditure for 
it is large — more than for any other civic interest. 
The nature of the output makes it of transcendent 
importance. If enterprises purely commercial in 
character need periodic inventories, a school sys- 
tem assuredly is of sufficient concern and moment 
not only to deserve but to demand it. 

However desirable it may be at other times, 
there is urgent need of it when far-reaching changes 
or unusual expenditures are either called for or con- 
templated. Such occasion may be the adoption of 
a new plan of organization, the redistricting of 
schools, the selection of new sites, the construction 


of new buildings, or the formulation of a long-dis- 
tance plan for future development as an essential 
basis and guide for wise and effective present-day 
procedure. 

When a problem of new construction is in the 
foreground, it is a peculiarly fitting and favorable 
time for such an inventory. It is at this juncture 
that surveys and preliminary planning are increas- 
ingly prevalent. It is then and there that the chief 
questions relating to school economy and school 
administration naturally converge and center. It is 
the psychological time and place to take reckoning 
of the past, to scrutinize means, modes and meth- 
ods, and to weigh results. 


Economy and Satisfaction from Inte!- 
ligent Planning 


With these findings as a guide, the way is open 
to plan intelligently for the future, to make out a 
prospectus or summary of the course to be followed 
and the policies to be adopted. It will then be pos- 
sible to make a prescription for the proposed new 
building that will serve the precise needs and de- 
mands of the school, a building so designed as to 
function most advantageously, economically, and 
effectively in meeting not only present-day prac- 
tices and standards but also such changes and al- 
terations in them as the future is apt to require. It 
is essential that plans be so elaborated and per- 
fected that the new structure will adapt itself 
readily to any changes or modifications in organiza- 
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tion and administration, or to any degree of ex- 
pansion that the probable growth and development 
of the system may require. 

The fact should be stressed that by determining 
the needs with utmost care and by the formulation 
of a definite, detailed plan for the most effective 
way and manner of meeting them, substantial econ- 
omies can be effected and much more usable, satis- 
factory, and serviceable buildings can be designed 
— buildings for which no apologies will be neces- 
sary when a coming generation is completing the 
payment of the bonds. Not infrequently are the 
savings effected by this procedure sufficient to 
meet the entire cost of the survey, the prescription, 
and the plans of the architect based on them. 

This process requires a liberal use of time, study, 
and reflection. It calls for frequent conferences and 
consultation with local officials. The final report 
should be the outgrowth of repeated correction, 
emendation, and revision. Yet notwithstanding all 
this, it has long been my conviction that expendi- 
ture for this service as commonly practiced could 
be materially reduced through a freer use of avail- 
able local aid. For reasons to which I shall pres- 
ently revert, liberal coéperation of local officials 
should be sought as an end in itself. In any event, 
the work is of such moment that no reasonable 
effort should be spared to do it so ably and ac- 
curately that the findings will be free from all 
avoidable errors and that the conclusions will be 
sound and well founded. 


| 
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Major Results of Building Survey 


At least three major results should follow any 
well-conducted building survey: first, a school 
building that will serve to reasonable perfection 
the functions for which it was erected and minister 
advantageously to the precise and distinctive needs 
of the district; second, a plan that will produce a 
pleasing, attractive, sanitary building at minimum 
expense; third, a structure so designed and so 
equipped as to keep maintenance costs reduced to 
Icwest terms. 

We have dwelt thus at length on the building 
phase of survey and planning by reason of its im- 
portance per se and because so many other school 
interests are involved in it and affected by it. 
However, the point needs to be strongly stressed 
that a thorough accounting should be frequently and 
regularly made when no construction is needed or 
anticipated. School as well as business inventories 
should be taken periodically and for similar rea- 
sons, viz., to ascertain the precise condition of the 
business, the gains, the losses, the prospective out- 
look, how new plans and policies are functioning, 
what changes and modifications in existing proce- 
dure can be adopted with profit, and, in general, to 
discover if any additional expedients or any new 
phase of strategy should be employed to carry es- 
tablished policies and practices into more effective 
use. The fact should be recognized that the purpose 
of a survey is to justify existing policies of admin- 
istration and methods of procedure as well as to 
inaugurate new policies or to change, modify, or 
extend present ones. 

If the original survey is thoroughly and intel- 
ligently conducted and the findings put into clear, 
workable form for practical use, subsequent sur- 
veys will be much simpler and easier. They can be 
readily and effectively carried out by the local 
school officials with little or no assistance from a 
specialist, particularly if there has been close and 
full codperation in the original survey as we have 
already advocated. 


Helpful Incentives 


At the outset we said the school survey is a re- 
cent development of educational practice to com- 
mend itself to popular favor. But although it has 
taken firm root and has amply justified itself, the 
practice, while frequent, has not yet become com- 
mon or general. There are influences at work, how- 
ever, that must inevitably quicken its spread and 
hasten its development. The following seem worthy 
of mention: 

1. The influence of the scientific method in ap- 
plication to school problems, of precision and ac- 
curacy in direction and management, of thorough- 
ness and efficiency in performance and operation. 

2. The demand of the hour for economies which 
can be properly effected only by securing maximum 
returns for necessary expenditures. 

3. An aroused public interest. The great increase 
in school costs during the decade tends to elicit an 
insistent and persistent call for an accounting of 
expenditures both those that have been made and 
those of unusual character that are contemplated. 
The public is coming to be interested in the work- 
ings of the school plant as well as in the character 
of the output. It is coming to ask questions about 
organization and methods of operation as well as 
about results and costs. 

4. To an increasing measure, school boards are 
recognizing the importance of taking those who pay 
the costs more fully into their confidence and are 
finding that an accurate, convincing presentation 
of all essential facts and figures and a definite rec- 
ord of accomplishments is the surest if not the 
only method of obviating criticism and disarming 
the critic. 

5. To an increasing degree, boards of education 
are forming the habit of introspection. They are 
asking themselves, Is our system as a whole good 
or bad? Is the organization faulty and defective or 
scund and flawless? Is the system well or poorly 
administered? Are circumspection and economy 
practiced to a commendable degree? Are there 
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THE ESSEX COUNTY BOYS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Guilbert and Betelle, Architects, Newark, New Jersey. 
This modern building is an interesting example of the newest type of building in which modern design is combined with great 


flexibility and economy of plan and permanency of construction. 


leaks, ill adjustments, friction, waste motion, or 
other losses anywhere that need to be overcome? 


Retarding Influences 


It may be well to consider here some influences 
that tend to retard attempts to assemble informa- 
tion and to collect data on which to base a scientific 
course of procedure such as we have endeavored 
to point out: 

1. The handicap of tradition. This is often too 
strong to be readily overcome. Adherence tc past 
practice in many communities seems to be well- 
nigh a fetish. 

2. The tendency to passivity or inertia is an- 
other hindrance. School boards are composed of 
those who are necessarily engrossed with the duties 
and cares of their individual vocations. The time 
and thought they give to school affairs is often at 
the sacrifice of personal interests. At their stated 
meetings, the regular routine of work together with 
incidental items that press for attention commonly 
leaves no time or inclination for unusual and ex- 
traordinary endeavors, especially in new and untried 
fields. Hence there is a natural inclination to keep 
to the beaten path as a matter of convenience. 

3. Satisfaction with the home-school system as 
it is. How many communities are there that do not 
regard their schools the best or at least the equal 
of any? They hear its praises continually, see their 
children go from grade to grade and graduate in 
increasing number and at a young age. They have 
confidence in those whom they have selected to 
direct and manage school affairs and are commonly 
entirely out of touch with other school systems. 
School boards naturally are inclined to look with 
favor upon their home school whose work they di- 
rect and for which they are responsible. They are 
likely to have only the schools of their youth in 
mind for comparison. If without definite data or 
standards for accurate estimates and comparisons, 
they are inclined to base their conclusions on the 
favorable reports of those connected with the school 
system. 

I am reminded of the case of a principal who 
made free use of the local press to advertise the 
home school. A favorite plan was to make com- 
parisons with neighboring schools. As in rival busi- 
ness exhibits, his school always headed the list in 
the particular feature that was stressed. At length 
the heads of the neighboring schools in self-defense 
resorted to the practice, with results that brought 
discomfiture to the principal who initiated it. The 
school board, horrified to find the primacy of its 
school lost, promptly sought a new principal to 
put the school again at the head of the list. 


School-Board Leadership 


Teachers naturally and properly think well of 
the results of their daily planning and labor, of the 
drama in which they are the chief actors, of the 
organization to which they owe employment. One 
would expect their reports to take on a golden 
glow. 

Children are instinctively loyal to their teachers 
and their school. One of the most interesting and 
significant experiences in educational work is the 
implicit trust and confidence of the average child 
in his teacher. In this way, through the eyes and 
the heart of the child the reputation of the school 
reaches the home in the most effective manner. 
Thus is the circle of influence which tends to make 
a community satisfied with its school made com- 
plete. 

To whom should a community look for a true, 
faithful, unbiased report of its most outstanding 
and costly activity? Obviously to the board of edu- 
cation to whom is intrusted its direction and man- 
agement. For their own information and guidance 
as well as in justice to their constituents, ought not 
school boards make a thorough survey and report 
of the entire field with the aid of outside help if 
this course has not already been adopted and then 
follow it up with an annual inventory and report 
in like manner as the directors of business ccrpora- 
tions? Ought they not to formulate some approved 
system of measurements by which they can render 
from year to year a complete, accurate accounting 
not only of the purely business phases of school 
administration but of educational features as well, 
of all those activities that directly effect and con- 
cern the progress and welfare of the child for whom 
the school exists? 


Some Characteristics of a Good 
Survey Report 


1. It bears upon its face a distinct individuality. 
It is an accurate clear-cut picture of the particular 
system under consideration, not a modified picture 
of some other system. It does not stand out from 
other reports only or mainly in the opening descrip- 
tion of scenery and a different set of names and 
figures. 

2. It shows no evidence of a predisposition to 
voice personal views or opinions. Its purpose is not 
to advance some special method of instruction, 
some particular type of school organization or some 
pet theory of procedure. Its object is to present 
facts, not to exploit hobbies or to impose personal 
theories. Methods and theories are subject to con- 
stant change. Facts endure. 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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Standards for Junior-High-School Buildings 


T. C. Holy and W. E. Arnold, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 


The development of the junior high school has 
been the important change in school organization 
of the past two decades. In 1922 the U. S. Bureau 
of Education received reports from 387 separately 
organized junior high schools, with 8,105 teachers 
and an enrollment of 206,158. In 1928, reports 
were received from 1,403 such schools, with 31,- 
939 teachers and 839,388 pupils. Also during this 
same period the junior-senior organizations report- 
ing increased from 1,088 to 2,429 in number and 
had in 1928 an enrollment of 741,941. 

The rapid development of this new unit in 
public-school organization has brought with it 
many problems, an important one of which has 
been that of suitable housing and equipment facil- 
ities for the junior-high-school program. Without 
the benefit of previous experience, boards of edu- 
cation and school executives have been forced to 
experiment in the building and equipping of junior- 
high-school plants. Out of many such experiments 
of the past few years has come much valuable ex- 
perience.” The results of these experiences have not, 
however, been gathered together and made avail- 
able to school systems contemplating the establish- 
ing of junior high schools. 

The writers have among their responsibilities 
that of serving in an advisory capacity to Ohio 
school boards concerned with school-building prob- 
lems. In giving advice on the planning and con- 
struction of buildings they have frequently realized 
the advantages to be gained by supplementing their 
own knowledge and experiences with the experi- 
ences of others engaged in the work of planning 
school buildings. In order to gather together the 
experiences of many specialists in the field, the 
writers undertook to secure a consensus of judg- 
ment upon tentative standards for junior-high- 
school buildings. 

The first step was to study carefully a group 
of junior-high-school buildings, which varied in 
capacity from a few hundred to about two thou- 
sand. Many junior-high-school principals, super- 
visors, teachers, engineers, janitors, and other em- 
ployees were interviewed as to the various features 
of building and equipment. The next step was to 
search carefully the published literature concern- 
ing all features of the junior-high-school plant. 
More than five hundred books and articles were 
examined and abstracts made of those which were 
sufficiently definite and reliable. Using all the mate- 
rial gathered in these ways, tentative standards 
were written and mimeographed. Copies were then 
sent to the members of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, composed of 36 school- 
building specialists connected with state depart- 
ments of education, ten directors of school build- 
ings in cities, six school architects, nine specialists 
in school buildings connected with universities, and 
one editor of an educational journal. Copies were 
also sent to a group of prominent school architects 
not members of the council. These school-building 
specialists were asked to read the material care- 
fully and to make any suggestions or criticisms 
which they thought necessary. 

The tentative standards were read and criticisms 
and suggestions received from 11 specialists con- 
nected with state departments of education, five 
directors of school buildings in cities, eight school 
architects, five specialists connected with univer- 
sities, one editor of an educational journal, and 
one school-building consultant. 

The suggestions and criticisms received were 
carefully analyzed and where the consensus of 
opinion was for or against an item, this item was 
changed in accordance. The result is a set of stand- 





Statistics of Public High Schools, 1927-28. United States 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. 35, 1929, p. 2. 

*Since the completion of this study, N. L. Engelhardt has 
published an excellent addition to the Strayer-Engelhardt series 
of school-building standards under the title, Standards for Junior- 
High-School Buildings. 





Editor’s Note—This is the first part of an im- 
portant series of articles discussing the funda- 
mental principles of planning and constructing 
buildings for use by the junior high school. To 
broad scientific study of the problems involved, 
the authors have brought many years of practical 
experience to bear. 
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ards representing not the opinion of a single in- 
dividual but a consensus of the experiences of many 
competent experts. It is, of course, not to be 
assumed that every person agrees entirely upon 
the statements concerning every individual item of 
the standards, but it is believed that the state- 
ments concerning each item more nearly represent 
the views of the entire group of experts than would 
any other statement. 

Limited space makes it impossible to present 
here the standards for all of the 105 items as 
finally written, and therefore only those parts will 
be given upon which there has been the most dis- 
cussion or which are of most general interest. 


Sites for Junior High Schools 

A great many of the factors regarding the site 
for junior-high-school buildings are generally ac- 
cepted. For example, it is generally agreed that the 
junior high school should be located as near the 
center of the territory it serves as possible, with 
due regard to such other factors as environment, 
traffic hazards, and transportation facilities. On 
other factors, however, there has not been such 
agreement. It is interesting to note that the con- 
sensus of opinion as shown in this study places one 
and one-half miles as the maximum distance which 
children should be expected to walk to school. 
Children living farther from the school should be 
provided with transportation. 

The most desirable size for the site of any 
particular junior high school will depend upon 
various factors, such as the size of the school, 
shape, contour, and location. The consensus of 
opinion gives five acres as the minimum for small 
schools with as many as ten acres recommended 
as desirable. For schools with maximum anticipated 
enrollments of 1,000 to 2,000 pupils, it seems to be 
fairly well agreed that a minimum of ten acres 
should be provided, although as much as fifteen 
acres is considered more desirable. For schools 
enrolling more than 2,000, fifteen acres are a 
minimum. 

The best form for the school site is rectangular, 
with the length not exceeding four times the width. 
While it is best to place the building on elevated 
ground, the playground area should be reasonably 
flat and smooth but properly drained either 
naturally or by an adequate system of under- 
drainage. 

Two factors must be considered in arranging the 
grounds — utility and beauty. The building should 
be placed symmetrically upon the site and should 
be a sufficient distance from streets to reduce traffic 
noises as much as possible. 


Flexibility 

Due to the relative permanence of school build- 
ings and to the changing educational program, it is 
highly important that a great degree of flexibility 
be provided in the planning of such buildings. The 
following recommendation covering this feature 
received general approval: 

Since it is not possible to foresee all the require- 
ments of the future, every school building should 
be so planned and constructed that changes can 
be made when necessary in the lengths and arrange- 
ment of rooms. A great amount of flexibility is 
secured through the “unit type” of construction 
which enables partitions at the ends of rooms to 
be easily removed or changed. Heat and vent ducts, 
pipes, electric wires and switches, doors and 
windows are thus placed in side walls of rooms in 
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units of five, ten or more feet in such a manner 
as to offer no difficulties in enlarging or reducing 
the length of any room. Equipment should be in- 
stalled so as to make changes as easy as possible. 
Built-in facilities should not be so specialized as to 
make it difficult to readapt the rooms for other 
purposes. 
Expansibility 

Closely allied with flexibility is that of provid- 
ing for future additions. Failure to provide in the 
original plans for future additions has been too 
often the cause of difficulties and waste when un- 
foreseen changes have necessitated expansion. 

The building should be so planned that it can 
be enlarged as needed without unnecessary cost and 
without cutting off the natural light and ventilation 
of any existing rooms. Stairways, corridors, admin- 
istrative rooms, toilets, special rooms, shops, heat- 
ing plant, sewers, electric feeders, water mains, and 
in fact the entire building should be planned with 
a view to possible future additions. 


Economy of Plan 

In order to secure maximum utilization of space, 
every possible square foot should serve some use- 
ful purpose. In the tentative standards submitted 
to the group of authorities on schoolhouse plan- 
ning, the “candle of ratios” established by the 
Committee on Schoolhouse Planning of the 
National Education Association was used. This 
recommended division of space was criticized by 
many as unfitted for a standard for junior-high- 
school buildings. In accordance with the sugges- 
tions submitted, a new “candle of ratios” for junior- 
high-school buildings was developed as follows: 
BID 66sec cccces not less than 60 per cent 
Stairs and corridors ....not over 15 per cent 
Administration ........ not over 12 per cent 
Walls, partitions, and 

ere not over 13 per cent 


Corridors 

The width of corridors will depend on the num- 
ber of rooms to be served, location of stairways, 
location of lockers and other varying factors. 
Needless to say, excessive width of corridors is an 
unnecessary waste, but on the other hand, corridors 
which are too narrow are an element of grave 
danger in case of fire or panic. Narrow corridors 
create congestion which leads to disciplinary prob- 
lems and brings about unsatisfactory conditions in 
the routine management of the school. 

Donovan’s* recommendations on corridor widths 
were submitted to the group and were generally 
thought to be excessive. The following revision 
was made in light of the suggestions received. 


Total Number of Rooms Recommended 
on Corridor Width 
8 or less 8’ 0” 
9 to 10 9 0” 
11 to iz 10’ 0” 
13 to 14 ire 
15 or more i? ¢& 


The foregoing table applies to corridors flanked 
by rooms on both sides. Where rooms are on but 
one side of a corridor, the widths recommended 
may be reduced by from one to two feet. Where 
corridor lockers are used, the width of the corridor 
should be increased one foot. 


Corridor Display Cases 

Junior-high-school principals and teachers inter- 
viewed were without exception decidedly in favor 
of corridor display cases. Such cases should be built 
flush with walls and provided with adjustable and 
removable shelves. Lighting fixtures should be 
concealed. The front should be of plate glass, 
protected by means of a rail or grille. Secure locks 
should be provided. 


Academic Classrooms 
Academic classrooms should be planned to meet 
the specific needs of the particular school. It is 





*Donovan, John J., School Architecture (New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1921), p. 307. 
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therefore unwise to recommend a “standard” size 
for classrooms in general. In some schools it is an 
advantage to have a few “undersized” and a few 
“oversized” classrooms. It is a waste of space to 
have classes of no more than 10 to 15 pupils 
occupying rooms with a capacity of 35 to 40. Such 
is often the case in very small schools where classes 
are not uniform in size. Varying the size of rooms 
may greatly increase the utilization and does. not 
greatly affect the flexibility of the building when 
unit-type construction is used. 

There are certain essential factors which should 
be considered in planning all classrooms. Proper 
natural lighting to all parts of the room is impor- 
tant. This necessitates the rule that the width of 
the classroom should not be greater than twice the 
distance from the floor to the top of the windows. 
The length of the rooms used for recitation pur- 
poses should not exceed 30 feet, due to the fact 
that pupils in the rear of the room will have some 
difficulty in hearing and seeing the activities in the 
front of the room. 

The area per pupil is dependent upon the method 
of instruction and the type of furniture used. 
Where immovable desks are used, the area per 
pupil should not be less than 15 square feet. Mov- 
able furniture, such as tables and chairs, will 
require somewhat greater area per pupil. 

The old rule that the space between windows 
should not exceed 12 inches was frequently 
criticized by the group codperating in this study. 
As the architectural design of the building fre- 
quently necessitates piers between windows, it was 
suggested by a number of competent authorities 
that where piers are necessary, 20 to 25 inches 
might be permitted without injuring the natural 
lighting of the room. 

General approval was given to the following 
statement concerning floors of academic class- 
rooms: Hard wood is a standard material for the 
floors of academic classrooms. Boards should be 
straight-grained and free from all defects. If hard 
pine is used, the boards should be rift-sawn, and 
if of oak, quarter-sawn. In buildings of nonfire- 
resistive construction, all floors should be double 
and should be insulated with fire-resistive material. 
Where buildings are of fireproof construction with 
cement floors, hard wood should be properly laid 
over the cement in classrooms. Where furniture is 
not fastened to the floor, battleship linoleum or 
other good composition material may be laid over 
the cement. Floors of all kinds should be laid 
properly by experienced persons. 


Blackboards 


The amount of blackboard space needed in 
junior-high-school academic classrooms varies ac- 
cording to the subjects taught and the methods 
used by the teacher. No more blackboard space 
should be installed than is actually needed, for 
good material is expensive and blackboard absorbs 
a great amount of light. 

Blackboards should be placed on the front wall 
and, where needed, on the side wall of the class- 
room. For classes using a large amount of black- 
board space, the rear wall may also be used, but 
in no case should blackboards be placed between 
windows. 

In junior high schools, blackboards should be 
mounted from 32 to 36 inches above the floor. The 
width from the chalk rail to the top of the board 
should be 36 inches. The board on the front wall 
which is used mostly by the teacher may be 42 
inches wide. 


Bulletin Boards 


As in the case of blackboards, the amount of 
bulletin-board space will depend upon the methods 
used in the classrooms. It is more frequently the 
case that too little rather than too much bulletin- 
board space is provided. A minimum of 20 square 
feet should be provided in all academic classrooms 
with additional space where needed. Cork is stand- 
ard material. 
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Classroom Furniture 


The desks and seats in academic classrooms 
should be of substantial construction, adjustable 
and adapted te the needs of the room. Movable 
furniture may be used but this is a matter which 
should be determined by the methods used by the 
teachers and the policy of the school. In some cases, 
tables and chairs are preferable to desks. However, 
the equipment of a classroom should be adjusted to 
the needs of the room rather than teacher and 
pupils adjusting the method and manner of work 
to the equipment. The furniture should be so ar- 
ranged in the classroom that there will be not less 
than 8 feet of clear*space in the front of the room. 
Aisles at least 30 inches wide should be open along 
walls. Secondary aisles between rows of seats should 
be not less than 20 inches. No obstructions should 
be placed near doors. 


Science Laboratories 


General science and biology constitute the extent 
of science courses in the great majority of junior 
high schools. Such sciences as geography, agri- 
culture and physiology are sometimes provided 
with special rooms, but as a rule this is not neces- 
sary. The special equipment essential to the proper 
teaching of the subject should be provided but 
usually regular classrooms with occasional use of 
the general-science or biology laboratories will 
suffice. 


A classroom for general science must satisfy a 
wide variety of demands, such as demonstration 
work, reference reading, class discussion, writing, 
drawing, group, and individual experimental work. 
It must also cater somewhat to the special inter- 
ests of a number of pupils who follow such hobbies 
as radio, collecting, construction work, photography, 
chemical experimentation, and repairwork. Such a 
wide variety of student activity cannot be super- 
vised properly by a teacher without a convenient 
laboratory. Most of the important features of the 
room must be installed while the building is in 
progress of construction. 

One room used both for recitation and laboratory 
purposes is adequate for a general-science unit. In 
addition, an apparatus room and a darkroom should 
be provided. The laboratory-recitation room should 
provide not less than 35 square feet of floor space 
per pupil and should be well lighted by windows on 
one side or on side and rear. Windows should be 
equipped with two sets of shades, one of which 
should be opaque and arranged so that the room 
may be darkened when a stereopticon or moving- 
picture machine is in use. Not less than 4 square 
feet of blackboard space and 2 square feet of 
bulletin-board space per pupil should be provided. 

The apparatus room should be located adjoin- 
ing and to the front of the laboratory. This room 
should be well lighted and equipped with an abun- 
dance of shelves, closets,‘and drawers. A door 
should lead directly from this room into the front 
of the laboratory. It should be sufficiently large to 
serve as both a storeroom and as a room in which 
the instructor may prepare materials. 

Where a darkroom is provided, it should be con- 
nected by a door with the apparatus room. This 
room should be provided with artificial light only. 
A small amount of storage space, a sink, and run- 
ning water should be provided. The room should 
be equipped with a ventilating duct and a motor- 
driven fan. 

Elaborate science tables are not necessary for 
junior-high-school classes. Tables approximately 30 
inches high, 22 inches wide, and 5 to 8 feet long, 
equipped with drawers with locks, are usually 
sufficient. While a sink and water, gas, and electric 
connections may be provided for each table, it will 
usually be found satisfactory to have these located 
conveniently on one side of the room. While 
specially treated acidproof table tops are desirable, 
they are not essential. 

An abundance of built-in storage space should 
be provided. Special cases for notebooks, micro- 
scopes, books, charts, maps and miscellaneous 
supplies should be provided. An exhibit case is 
desirable. 

Other equipment for junior-high-school science 
should include stereopticon and screen, workbench 
and tools, fume hood with fan, switchboard, fire 
extinguisher, first-aid cabinet, growing bed, and 
aquarium. 
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Except in the extreme south, a conservatory is 
a most valuable part of the science equipment for 
both biology and general science. It should adjoin 
the laboratory if possible. Where laboratories are 
located on the top floor of the building, the con- 
servatory may be located on the roof and con- 
nected by stairway leading directly from the science 
rooms. A more desirable arrangement is to have 
the conservatory built on the ground and adjoin- 
ing the science rooms located on the ground floor. 
The conservatory should be constructed of glass 
according to “greenhouse” style. A southern or 
southeastern exposure is best. Provision should be 
made to heat it not only by radiators connected 
with the general heating system but a secondary 
means of heating should be provided to protect the 
growing plants during vacation periods when the 
building may not be heated. Water connections and 
drains should be provided. 


Home Economics — Foods Laboratory 

After numerous conferences with home-econo- 
mics supervisors and teachers, the following state- 
ments were drawn up and submitted to the group 
of authorities who approved with practically no 
exception. Only a small part of the recommenda- 
tions are given here, but the following items are 
probably the most important: 

Foods Laboratory. The foods laboratory is 
located preferably on the top floor of the building, 
well lighted with window area not less than 20 per 
cent of floor area. Size of room will depend upon 
type and arrangement of equipment, but 30 square 
feet of floor area per pupil should be a minimum. 
The general construction of the room should be 
as sanitary as possible, avoiding projections, ledges 
and grooves which catch dust and are difficult to 
keep clean. Walls should be of smooth, hard plaster, 
painted with washable paint with a “satinette” 
enamel finish. The following materials, in order of 
preference, may be used for floors: composition 
tile, cork tile, battleship linoleum, and hard wood. 
An independent ventilating system should be 
provided. Where the room is located on an upper 
floor, there should be a dumb-waiter leading down 
to an outside service entrance. The room should be 
provided with sufficient plumbing, gas, and electric 
outlets conveniently arranged. 

There are a number of types of equipment 
frequently found in the foods laboratories of junior 
high schools. The more common are the unit 
kitchen, the laboratory desk, and a combination 
of these. 

1. Present practice favors the unit-kitchen ar- 
rangement with stock kitchen range, kitchen 
cabinet, sink with drain board, storage cabinet, 
worktable and stool. One or more electric refrig- 
erators conveniently located to the kitchen should 
be provided. 

2. The laboratory table, whether used alone or 
in combination with the unit kitchen, should con- 
tain storage space for each pupil for the more fre- 
quently used utensils, not less than 5 square feet 
of table surface per pupil, a two-burner gas or elec- 
tric stove with oven or a standard stove adjacent, 
a sink adjoining the table. The table top should 
be of durable material,-heatproof, stain-resisting 
and easily cleaned. These tables may be arranged 
to accommodate two pupils. For junior high schools 
the laboratory table arrangement with one or more 
unit kitchens in conjunction will usually prove satis- 
factory and more economical. 

The amount and kinds of equipment needed will 
vary but much of the following will be needed: 
dish-towel drying closet, filing cases, book and 
magazine cases, fireless cookers, pressure cookers, 
small amount of simple chemical apparatus, dish 
truck, blackboards, bulletin board, electric labor- 
saving devices, such as toasters, waffle irons, 
mixers, and water heaters, first-aid cabinet, and 
simple laundry equipment. 

Homemaking Rooms. Except in very large 
schools an entire housekeeping “apartment” is an 
excessive expense unless used for other purposes. 
However, a dining room or several dining alcoves 
should be provided in all foods laboratories. The 
dining room should adjoin the cooking laboratory 
and should be furnished in a homelike manner with 
chairs, tables, buffet, or serving table, china cabinet, 
floor rug and decorations. Home lighting fixtures 
and window curtains add to the general appearance. 
Good quality dishes, linens and plated silver should 
be provided. A bedroom, bath, and living room are 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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Planning a High School During the Period of Depression 


George M. Hopkinson,* Formerly Architect, Cleveland Board of Education 


Economize in tax spending now by building 
only for present needs but with the future in 
mind. A suggested plan for three stages of 
development. 


Building funds raised by taxation during the next 
few years for school construction will only be 
expended for the actual school needs at the time 
the project is commenced, whereas in the past 
many projects have been started and completed 
that provided for more than the needs of the 
particular district, not only at that time but for 
years in advance. 

Particular attention by all concerned will now 
have to be given to actual present needs but plan- 
ning must be done with the future in view. It may 
be found necessary to omit certain desirable and 
important facilities and substitute therefor certain 
combination facilities whereby the education of 
the child will not suffer. It is of great importance 
to keep in mind the fact that positively nothing 
should be planned or constructed now that does 
not properly contemplate and anticipate future 
requirements so that at the opportune time the 
project may be further developed to keep step with 
the advance of educational, scientific, and com- 
munity needs. 

To take care of present needs only and at the 
same time properly to provide for the future, a 
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FIG. 2 
The second step in the development of the building. The shaded areas are the new additions. Pupil capacity, 1850. 


this makes it necessary to first attack each school 
layout in its fundamental form. 

As an example of a definite problem which 
embodies the principles noted above, we find in 
the three diagrams submitted an idea for the com- 
mencement of a project and its subsequent devel- 
opment. 
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FIG. 
The first unit of the building to be constructed for a pupil capacity of 1400. 


great deal more consideration must be given to 
each school problem than has been given in the 
past, and we must fully realize that the economic 
situation has forced a condition upon us which 
makes it necessary that we change our line of 
thought to meet the new conditions. 
' The great question on every hand today is, What 
can we do without? What can we eliminate? Well, 
of course, we cannot do without schools; in fact, 
there is a greater demand for schools than ever. We 
see all over the country that enrollment is increas- 
ing not only due to the greater numbers of children 
but due to the fact that children prolong their 
education because they cannot find employment. 

The volume of school-building construction dur- 
ing the past two years has been very small, but this 
only means increased activity in the few years 
ahead. As proof we have only to reflect on what 
happened during the two years we were in the war 
when school building was almost at a standstill, 
and of the subsequent rush at the close of the war 
to catch up with the loss in seating facilities oc- 
casioned by the delay. 

It is true that the tax situation is different to- 
day, but seats and facilities must be provided to 
cover the needs even with the reduced funds, and 


‘W. L. Stoddart & G. M. Hopkinson, Associate Architects, 
New York City. 


The scheme allows for the following possibilities: 

First a building with a minimum of facilities, as 
shown in Figure 1, to which additions may be made, 
as shown in Figures 2 and 3, respectively. 

If funds;are available to provide in the first in- 
stance, the facilities shown in Figure 2, then this 
plan may be used as a base from which to start 
and later complete, as shown in Figure 3. 

Another option is still available whereby a start 
is made with the scheme shown in Figure 1, and 
a jump to completion is made in one step to the 
final scheme of Figure 3, omitting the intermediate 
step for Figure 2. 

To help in visualizing what these schemes mean, 
an actual example of a high-school layout will be 
cited giving the educational facilities provided in 
each plan and thus showing by comparison the 
extent of the probable future addition. In any 
problem the same principle can be used making 
whatever changes are necessary in educational re- 
quirements to suit the particular curriculum. 


Educational Facilities for Figure 1 
The diagram shows the first stage of the project 
developed for a normal capacity of 1,400 students. 
The front portion of the structure is three stories 
high, and contains the classrooms, laboratories, 
study halls, library, etc. The center one-story rear 
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wing is known as the shop wing, with the boiler 
room at the rear end. The end wing contains one 
gymnasium, used also as the auditorium, over which 
is built a pupils’ lunchroom or cafeteria. 

The particular curriculum for this building calls 
for the following list of educational facilities in 
this first building unit: 

Eighteen classrooms of various sizes, and in addi- 
tion, one room for each of the following: type- 
writing, physics laboratory, physics lecture room, 
chemistry laboratory, chemistry lecture room, biol- 
ogy laboratory, general science and hygiene, wood- 
working, metal working, printing, mechanical draw- 
ing, shop lecture room, domestic science, dramatics 
and social room, chorus, band, library, lunchroom- 
study hall, gymnasium, and two rooms for each of 
the following: sewing rooms, artrooms, and study. 
This makes a total of 43 educational rooms. 

The economy in building this first unit to meet 
the reduced tax funds is brought about by the 
omission of the auditorium wing, and by using the 
large gymnasium as a combination gymnasium and | 
auditorium. One gymnasium only having been 
provided, it is, of course, necessary to use the same 
for both boys and girls. Further savings for the 
time being result in the omission of two upper 
stories from the rear wing. 

The omission of the auditorium from the first 
unit would seem to be proper if funds are not avail- 
able at this time. It should be remembered that 
this lack is supplied by the fact that each educa- 
tional room in the building is equipped with a radio 
loud-speaker, and a microphone is located on the 
desk of the principal. Ample facilities for teaching 
dramatics are provided for in the room designated 
as “Dramatics and Social,” and this activity does 
not suffer to any extent due to omission of the 
large auditorium. 

A further economy is practiced in the fact that 
the lunchroom-study hall, which extends across the 
entire second floor of the end wing, is partitioned off 
temporarily to make part of the space a study hall 
proper. The balance of the space is reserved for 
combined lunchroom and study purposes with 
enough tables and chairs to accommodate 340 
pupils at each sitting. 


Educational Facilities for Figure 2 

This diagram shows the second stage of the 
project developed for a normal capacity of 1,850, 
or the scheme may be used as a first unit if funds 
are available. 

The educational facilities in this scheme are as 
follows: 

Twenty-four classrooms of various sizes, and in 
addition, one room for each the following: type- 
writing, physics laboratory, physics lecture room, 
chemistry laboratory, chemistry lecture room, biol- 
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FIG. 3 
The building completed for 2500 capacity. 


ogy laboratory, bench shop, millroom, metal, print- 
ing, mechanical drawing, shop lecture room, dra- 
matics and social room, music and chorus, band, 
library, lunchroom-study hall, auditorium, also two 
rooms for each of the following: general science, 
domestic science, sewing, study halls, gymnasia, and 
in addition three artrooms, making a total of 55 
educational rooms. 

To obtain these additional educational facilities 


it is necessary to add the auditorium wing, build 
two stories on the present one-story center wing 
for classrooms, etc., and add the girls’ gymnasium 
at the rear of the large gymnasium. 


Educational Facilities for Figure 3 


This diagram shows how the additions are added 
to provide educational facilities for an ultimate 
capacity of 2,500 pupils. The additional shaded 
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area immediately around the two light courts in- 
dicates the necessary one-story additions. 

The educational facilities taken care of by the 
arrangement shown in Figure 3 are as follows: 

Thirty-five classrooms of various sizes and in 
addition, one room for each of the following: 
physics laboratory, physics lecture room, chemis- 
try laboratory, chemistry lecture room, biology 
laboratory, biology lecture room, millroom, metal, 
printing, mechanical drawing, shop lecture room, 
dramatics and social room, chorus, band, library, 
lunchroom-study hall, and auditorium, and in addi- 
tion two rooms for each of the following: type- 
writing, general science, bench shops, domestic 
science, and gymnasia, also three rooms for sewing, 
three rooms for study and four rooms for art. The 
foregoing make a total of 72 educational units for 
the completed whole. 

In the first scheme the lunchroom-study hall 
provides for a seating capacity of 340; in the sec- 
ond scheme, for 540; and in the final scheme, for 
620 pupils. 

The auditorium accommodates 900 pupils, in- 
cluding the seats in the balcony, and the library 
seats 80, 100, and 130 in the first, second, and third 
schemes, respectively. 

Locker- and shower-room provisions for the 
gymnasiums are taken care under the bleacher 
balconies. 

In addition to all the rooms mentioned for each 
stage of development, provision is made for all 
necessary storage, utility, and auxiliary rooms. 


Achieving a Practical Ideal in Rural Schools 
The Liberty Corners School, Kenosha County, Wisconsin 


The planning and construction of rural school 
buildings inevitably involves the application of 
ideals in educational programs, school administra- 
tion, and building construction and arrangement. 
The planning and construction of a given school 
building is invariably a compromise between these 
ideals and the practical instructional program of 
the school, and is further modified by the economic 
limitations of the local school district. A school 
building in which high ideals have been set up and 
in which the practical element has been achieved in 
a notable way is the new Liberty Corners School, 
in District No. 8, Salem, Kenosha County, Wiscon- 
sin. The building was designed by the Wisconsin 
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State Department of Public Instruction, under the 
personal direction of Mr. H. W. Schmidt, Super- 
visor of Buildings. It is one of more than 200 rural 
one- and two-room buildings planned during the 
past year by the the Department, along original 
lines. In this building, careful study was made of 
the present population of the community and its 
probable growth, of its economic situation, and of 
the educational program of the school. 

The community is a prosperous farming section, 
in which dairying and truck gardening are steady 
sources of revenue and are causing a slow but sure 
increase in population. 

The building is of brick-veneer construction, with 
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a solid brick basement, cast-stone trim, and asbestos- 
shingle roof. The basement, which is 10 ft. 6 in. in 
height, contains a large room, intended for com- 
munity gatherings and for play purposes in bad 
weather. Adjoining the community room is a small 
kitchen for warming lunches and for preparing 
meals at evening gatherings. The furnace room con- 
tains a first-class heating and ventilating plant, 
suited for a small school building and of sufficient 
capacity for a second classroom when the latter is 
built. 

The classroom on the first floor measures 23 by 
32 ft., and has adjoining it a library, cloakrooms 


(Concluded on Page 64) 
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Designed 


Mr. H. W. Schmidt, Supervisor of Buildings. 


by the Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, under the direction of 
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WILLIAMSON CENTRAL SCHOOL, WILLIAMSON, NEW YORK 
Carl W. Clark, Architect, Cortland and New York City, New York. 


This illustration shows the facade and also one of the four pupils’ entrances. 


Housing a Complete Village and Rural School 


The Williamson Centralized School, Williamson, New York 


On the accompanying pages will be found a de- 
scription and floor plans of the new Centralized 
School at Williamson, New York. The school serves 
a centralized district covering an area of approxi- 
mately 27 square miles of the upper portion of 
Wayne County, New York. The northern section 
of the district along the shore of Lake Ontario, is 
devoted to fruit culture, while the rich muck land 
of the southern section is suitable for market 
gardening. 

The building, which was completed in September, 
1931, is located on a plot of 8.3 acres, in the pros- 
perous village of Williamson which has an intel- 
ligent, progressive population numbering about 1,- 
100. All of the pupils residing in the eight outlying 
districts are conveyed by five busses to the central 
school. The school has an enrollment of 468 ele- 
mentary pupils and 181 high-school students and 
the district served by the school has a population 
of 2,900. 

The building has been erected in three sections. 
The first section, or east wing, is entirely given over 
to sixteen classrooms; the second section, or west 
wing, is devoted to high-school classes; the third 
part, or connecting section facing the street, is 
planned to serve community purposes and is ar- 
ranged in such a manner that it can be readily 
closed off from the rest of the building for evening 
use. 

The high-school section contains eight class and 
recitation rooms. In addition, the building provides 
a full complement of special rooms, a large library, 
homemaking and mechanical suites with modern 
equipment to meet the needs, a cafeteria with up- 
to-date furnishings, convenient administration 
rooms, and a medical-inspection suite, together with 
a gymnasium 53 by 92 ft. in size. The auditorium, 
which serves both school and community purposes, 
has a seating capacity of 684 persons. 

The boiler and service rooms in connection with 
the heating plant are located in the basement. The 
heat is supplied by a steam-heating system, with a 


mechanical system of ventilation of the unit type. 
Lavatories for boys and girls are located on each 
floor, together with rooms for storage and supplies. 

In the planning of the building, it was the pur- 
pose of the architect and the educational authorities 
to meet not only the needs of the school, but to serve 
advantageously as a community center for social, 
civic, and recreational meetings and entertainments, 
and other uses pertaining to the community. With 
these facilities, the community has a common meet- 
ing place to draw the people together in bonds of 
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common welfare, a place of general assembly for 
the promotion of the general welfare, facilities 
which are particularly important in these times 
when the rural inhabitant is nearer to the school- 
house than he ever was in former days. 

The following extract from a letter of the prin- 
cipal, Mr. Jones, gives his impression of the build- 
ing as a working plant after more than a year of 
use: 

“The Williamson Central School has occupied its 
new building, designed by Mr. Carl W. Clark, for 


LIBRARY AND REFERENCE STUDY ROOM, WILLIAMSON CENTRAL SCHOOL, WILLIAMSON, NEW YORK 
Carl W. Clark, Architect, Cortland and New York City, New York. 
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more than’a year. As time goes on, we are more 
than ever pleased with the building — its fine ap- 
pearance both exterior and interior, the convenient 
arrangement of the rooms and corridor, the location 
of the gymnasium and auditorium in the front of 
the building, and the beauty and durability of the 
materials used in its construction. 

“The auditorium, beautiful in design and equip- 
ment, has perfect acoustics and the stage equipment 
is superb. The gymnasium is one of the best in 
this section of the state, and the locker rooms are 
convenient, spacious, and well equipped. 

“The cafeteria handles comfortably 400 children 
daily. A feature is the separate dining room for 
teachers, giving the faculty a quiet and beautiful 
room in which to eat. 

“The library, an attractive room adjoining the 
study hall, has splendid equipment. The homemak- 
ing department, located in a large room near the 
cafeteria, has built-in closets and cupboards, giving 
evidence of the fine care in planning and equipping. 
The room lacks nothing in the way of equipment 
for the teaching of sewing and cooking in home- 
making classes. 

“The heating, ventilation, and lighting of the 
building have been well provided for. During the 
past winter it was possible to keep the building 
warm with the use of one of the two boilers, so 
that it is easily possible to build an addition and 
heat it with the present heating plant. There is 
nothing about the building which could be im- 
proved.” 


RADICAL REFORMS ASKED IN NEW YORK 
CITY GOVERNMENT TO CUT WASTE 


Former Governor Alfred E. Smith, on December 1, 
outlined before the Hofstadter Legislative Committee 
a suggested plan for a revision of the New York City 
government, modeling it after the state government and 
making the mayor the supreme executive officer over 
a legislature of two houses, a city senate and a city 
assembly. The plan was proposed as a means of bring- 
ing the city government up-to-date and saving $200,- 
000 a year in city-government expenses. 

The simplification of the city administration under 
the plan would extend far beyond the offices cited, and 
embrace eleven departments into which all the present 
functions of the government would be fitted. The pro- 
posed departmental organization would include a de- 
partment of education, to comprise all education, libra- 
ry, museum, and related functions of the city. This 
department would be in charge of a board of five mem- 
bers, one from each borough. Where the city has ex 
officio members on semipublic education, museum, lib- 
rary, and related board, members of the board of edu- 
cation would be ex officio members. 

Under education, Mr. Smith would place the present 
board of education, the board of higher education, the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, the Municipal 
Art Commission, the American Museum of Natural 
History, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Mus- 
eum of the City of New York, the New York Botani- 
cal Gardens,the New York Public Library, the Brooklyn 
Public Library, the New York Zodlogical Society, the 
Queens Borough Public Library, the Staten Island In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, and Grant’s Tomb. 


REAR VIEW OF WILLIAMSON CENTRAL SCHOOL, WILLIAMSON, 
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The State School-Building Service in Missouri 
was organized soon after the Survey Committee 
of 1929 made its report to the Legislature. This 
Survey Committee, under the direction of Drs. 
George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, recom- 
mended that a School-Building Service Department 
be established with the following functions: 

1. To confer with and advise local school officers 
who are contemplating the erection of school 
buildings. 

2. Upon invitation of local districts, to conduct 
building surveys. 

3. To check and score plans for new buildings 
and for alterations of old buildings, and to make 
recommendations in regard to amending the plans. 

4. To develop an appropriate school-building 
code for the state. 

5. To issue frequent bulletins and publications 
in the furtherance of an educational campaign 
throughout the state for better schoolhousing 
conditions. 

6. To inspect school buildings for safety and 
sanitary conditions. 

7. To prepare plans for certain types of rural 
school buildings, such as rural elementary and high 
schools and furnish the same to the local district 
free of charge. 

8. The division shall set up standard forms of 
contracts and legal statements and papers required 
in the process of planning and constructing a school 
building. These forms should include: 

a) Architect’s contract. 

b) Engineer’s contract. 

c) Contract for general or special contractors. 

d) Notice to bidders. 

e) Information for bidders. 

f) Affidavit for bidders. 

g) General conditions of contract. 

h) Contractor’s requisition for payment. 

i) Architect’s certificate of payment. 

9. To furnish local authorities the latest figures 
on costs of various types of buildings and set up 
a permanent and continuous service of this kind. 

10. Advise with local district authorities in 
regard to the issuance of bonds for capital outlay 
purposes.? 

The Legislature of 1931 passed a redistricting 
bill which provided that many of the small districts 
in the state may be grouped together into larger 
units for school purposes. It also provided for free 
tuition for all high-school students in the state. It 
is anticipated that these measures will cause the 
erection of a number of new buildings and that 
others will be enlarged within the next few years. 


Legal Status 

Supervision of school-building service is vested 
in the state superintendent of schools. For years the 
Missouri laws have given the state superintendent 
authority to rate and classify schools, and to set 
up the standards for such rating.2 One of the 
factors considered in rating schools is the type of 
building service rendered. The state gives aid on 
approved consolidated and village high-school build- 
ings to the extent of one fourth the total cost, 
provided that no district receive more than $2,000 
on any one building.* The Legislature of 1931 
provided that centralized or enlarged districts may 
receive building aid to the extent of $1,000 for 
each rural school abandoned if the children have 
been transferred to a central building erected ac- 
cording to plans and specifications approved by the 
State superintendent. These laws give the state 
Superintendent, or through him the state depart- 
ment of education, broad power in directing school- 
building activities. 

The work of the school-building division of the 
State department of education follows rather 
closely the recommendations of the survey com- 


"Eightieth Report of the Public Schools of the State of Mis- 
sourl, pp. 89-90. An extract from the Preliminary Report of the 
Survey of Public and Higher Institutions in the State of Missouri, 
1929, 

*Section 9447 R. S. of the State of Missouri, 1931. 

“Section 9357 R. S. of the State of Missouri, 1931. 


a 19 of “Redistricting Bill’? passed by the Legislature 
0 31. 


“State School-Building Service in Missouri 


N. E. Viles, Director of School-Building Service, Jefferson, Missouri 





An important innovation of the past decade in 
the service of state school departments is the so- 
called school-building service. Missouri is the 
latest state to centralize and improve the school 
planning and construction service. The present 
paper outlines the important help which local 
communities can obtain from a well organized 
state department.—The Editor. 
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mittee and is done in close codperation with the 
School of Education of the University of Missouri. 
The major aims in this work are: 

1. To provide information on school-building 
service. 

2. To make surveys of building needs. 

3. To provide building-construction service. 

4. To supervise the operation and maintenance 
oi existing buildings. 


Informational Service 

In order that school officials of the state and 
architects who plan school buildings may know 
what the state expects in school-building construc- 
tion, it seemed advisable to publish a code of 
school-building standards for the state. An outline 
of a proposed code was developed by the state 
department of education. This was checked by the 
school-building architects of the state, and a meet- 
ing of architects and school officials was called to 
discuss it in detail. Following this meeting a com- 
mittee of architects was appointed to work with 
the state department to develop in more detail 
features that properly belong in the field of the 
architect and the engineer. 

It was not intended to make the code a set of 
rigid regulations that must govern the details of 
each building constructed. Many of the recom- 
mendations made are suggestive. The few that are 
mandatory are given special stress. This code is to 
be published for the schools in the state under the 
heading of “Approved Practices in School-Build- 
ing Construction.” As now outlined it includes 
minimum requirements for various types of build- 
ings. These “approved practices” are organized 
under the following headings: 

Site and building location 
Construction 
Classrooms 

Special rooms 
Corridors 

Stairways and exits 
Heating and ventilation 
Plumbing 

Electric wiring 
Equipment 
Administrative units 

Factors common to elementary, junior and senior 
high schools are given under general headings. 
Special features needed for each of these divisions 
are set apart under separate headings. Sample 
excerpts taken at random from the code serve to 
illustrate the general plan followed.® 


Excerpts from the Code 


Section I. Site and Building Location 

That the site will vary with the size, type, and 
organization of the school. It should be sufficient 
to permit playing fields and courts for all games 
usually played in schools of that type, space for 
gardening where needed, a plot for landscaping, 
space for parking cars, and space for bicycles or 
horses as needed. 

That shade trees at some distance from the build- 
ings are desirable. These should not encroach on 
the space allotted to field games. 

Section II. Construction 

That no building without fireproof corridors 
and stairs shall be more than one story in height. 

That buildings with walls of wood or other 
combustible material shall not be more than one 
story in height. 





®The complete code will be published in a Department of Edu- 
cation Bulletin. 
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That basement rooms be used only for furnace 
room, machinery and pump rooms or for storage, 
except that ground-floor rooms with.a clear window 
area above ground equal to one sixth (1/6) of the 
floor area may be used for shop or play rooms. 

That the roof be of fire-resistive material put on 
with a guarantee of ten years as a minimum. 

That parapet walls be capped or made impervious 
to water. 

That flashing be placed above any probable 
high-water mark, and that counterflashing of metal 
directly above shall extend far enough into the wall 
to prevent any seepage. 


Model Layouts Provided 


To assist school officials in knowing what should 
be considered when they are planning the various 
units of any building, committees of teachers, each 
a specialist in his or her field, were appointed to 
work up statements and outlines describing desir- 
able units to house certain departments. Plans and 
specifications are being developed for the high- 
school gymnasium, library, vocational home-eco- 
nomics suite, vocational agriculture recitation room, 
primary unit, elementary classroom, artroom, music 
room, and administrative suites for elementary and 
high-school principals. These are to be published 
not as models, but as acceptable unit layouts. They 
should show school officials how to plan a room 
adapted to a particular phase or type of school- 
work. These unit layouts given with a detailed 
description show school officials in advance what 
should be included, and prevent the cutting of 
each unit to a point that it will not render the 
needed service to the system. 

The division of school-building service will 
provide school officials with other types of build- 
ing information. Information is collected on build- 
ing costs for various types of construction so that 
boards may know approximately how much it will 
cost to erect a building of a certain size and of 
a certain type of construction. Information is 
tabulated showing the cost of each building per 
pupil, per room, and per cubic foot. Upon request, 
architects and school-building-supply men are given 
information of contemplated projects in the state. 


Survey of Building Needs 


The building division of the state department, 
in codperation with the School of Education of the 
University of Missouri, attempts to give building- 
survey service to the various districts insofar as 
funds and the personnel will permit. One service 
that is given quite freely is that of inspection of 
existing buildings. This inspection covers safety 
features, sanitation, and the adequacy of the build- 
ings for service to the school. After this inspection 
a detailed report is made, showing the school board 
and local officials the changes that should be made 
to secure the best service from the existing 
buildings. 

The complete surveys of building needs include 
such features as population and school-population 
trends, organization of the school, the school plant, 
the building program of the future, and financing 
the program. 


Supervision of Construction 

Supervision is given in remodeling and repairing 
old buildings in order to improve the service they 
render to the district. 

New construction is not usually begun until some 
member of the school-building division has con- 
sulted with the local school board and the superin- 
tendent concerning their needs for housing service. 
The department does not attempt to say that school 
districts shall erect new buildings. In many cases 
it is necessary to discourage the erection of new 
buildings where none is needed, or where the dis- 
trict is not able to finance the type of building 
they wish to build. In a conference with the board 
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some decision is reached relative to the number 
of students that are to be housed in a proposed 
structure, the type of accommodations that will 
be furnished, and the type of construction desired. 
After the local officials and the state building super- 
visor have agreed as to what shall be included, the 
state supervisor, in codperation with the local 
superintendent, sets up educational specifications to 
include the desired features. These educational 
specifications are made to care for the present 
enrollment and the probable future enrollment to 
be housed in the building, and shows a list of the 
rooms to be included. Detailed suggestions are 
made to show the orientation, the size of the rooms, 
and the location of the building. The following 
statements are sometimes included: 

All buildings two or more stories in height must 
have fireproof corridors and stairs. 

Exit doors must open out and must be equipped 
with panic bolts. 

Windows shall be located within six inches of 
the ceiling. No windows should be placed within 
five (5) feet of the front wall of classroom. 

Juvenile or baby-sized toilet stools are to be 
used for lower grade children, etc. 


Plan Service to Rural Communities 

Particular attention is given to the equipment of 
various rooms, such as built-in cases and shelves. 
Specifications are made for the science rooms, 
shops, and library rooms. They include some com- 
ments on the service systems desired. They also 
include comments on the amount of money that 
the board will probably be able to spend for the 
building. These specifications are sent to the board. 
After an architect has been employed, a copy of 
these specifications is made available for his use 
in planning the building. The state does not attempt 
to furnish architectural plans and specifications for 
any of the larger buildings. Plans are furnished for 
one- and two-room rural buildings without cost. 
This has been found necessary since many districts 
which require one- or two-room buildings do not 
employ architects. Even where plans are furnished 
for these buildings, the school board is at liberty 
to employ an architect. The state encourages the 
district to employ architects to make detailed plans 
and specifications when the building has four or 
more rooms. 

From these educational specifications just 
referred to, the architect makes his preliminary 
drawings and presents them to the state supervisor 
and the local board for suggestions. These are 
examined and suggestions are made for improving 
them. Oftentimes the architect is invited to the 
state office to discuss certain changes. The state 
supervisor does not attempt to be responsible for 
architectural design and features that are properly 
the work of the architect and the engineer. How- 
ever, it is often necessary to check up on certain 
statements that are known to be wrong, or at least 
not desirable, in good school-building construction. 
Such statements are referred back to the architect 
for correction. 


Final Approval of Plans 

After the architect has completed the plans and 
specifications these are sent to the state supervisor 
and are checked in detail. Check lists for working 
drawings have been prepared to make it easier to 
show boards whether the drawings satisfy the edu- 
cational needs and whether they contain the 
features that should be included in a complete set 
of drawings and specifications. When these plans 
and specifications have been inspected and cor- 
rected, the state supervisor approves them. This 
approval states that the building will be approved 
if erected as planned. It has been found necessary 
for some member of the department to attend the 
“lettings” when possible. Oftentimes the contract 
bids run higher than anticipated, and certain 
changes and cuts must be made to bring the build- 
ing within the money appropriated by the board. 
If it is desirable to make cuts, the state director 
assists the board in selecting the places where cuts 
may be made with the least possible loss of build- 
ing efficiency. After the plans are approved, all 
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changes that are made should have the approval 
of the state supervisor before being included in 
the building. 

It has been found advisable for the supervisor 
of school-building service to visit the buildings 
under construction several times. This enables him 
to confer with the board concerning the progress 
of the building and to discuss any problems that 
arise. After the building has been completed, final 
approval is given on a form provided for that 
purpose. 

Contractual Service 


An examination of the records of school districts 
shows that many district boards are net acquainted 
with the contractual service and the financial ac- 
counting necessary in a building program. Some 
boards have selected an architect and employed his 
services without knowing his ability to plan school 
buildings or to supervise their construction. Con- 
tracts are often made that do not state clearly what 
services are to be rendered, or how changes may 
be made. Illustrations are available to show that 
districts have suffered losses because of a lack of 
proper business administration of school-building 
service. Some of the most common mistakes are: 
failure to include a definite time limit on contracts; 
failure to state the type and amount of supervision 
that the architect shall give; omission of needed 
features in the contracts of successful bidder; 
failure to secure a surety bond from each con- 
tractor; and failure to include a definite schedule 
of payments. 

To overcome some of these difficulties the state 
department furnishes forms for a complete con- 
tractual service. The use of these is optional, but 
it is recommended that a district make provision 
to use these or similar forms. These forms are 
similar to those published by the American Institute 
of Architects. There are nine of these forms: 
forms for contract between the owner and archi- 
tect, contract between board and the successful 
bidders, requisition for payment which includes 
estimates for each unit of construction, final 
approval forms, bid forms, surety bond, certificates 
of payment and application for state aid. 


Supervision of Operation and 
Maintenance 

The state has obligations in connection with 
school buildings other than that of construction. 
The annual report of the state superintendent for 
1931-32 shows that the state has about one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars invested in her public 
elementary- and high-school buildings. It seems 
advisable that the state assist the local districts in 
developing a program for maintaining and operat- 
ing these buildings in an efficient way at a minimum 
cost to the district. To this end the work of the 
school-building-service division has been organized 

to include operation and maintenance service. 


School-Building Operation 

School janitors are an ever-changing group in 
the average small school; consequently, teachers 
and administrators are the ones who will have to 
set up standards for janitorial service. To assist 
teachers, administrators, and janitors the state 
school-building division has prepared, and will have 
ready for distribution, a handbook for janitors and 
administrators on school-building care. This hand- 
book covers such features as qualifications, duties, 
selection and tenure of janitors, and work sched- 
ules. It will also include an outline of some desir- 
able working practices in floor care, care of lawns 
and playgrounds, care of toilet rooms and plumb- 
ing fixtures, fire protection, and care of the heat- 
ing and ventilating system. , 

In an attempt to assist local school officials in 
giving training for janitorial service, the state build- 
ing division has, with the assistance of the voca- 
tional division, held several short courses for jani- 
tors at various points in the state. It has not been 
possible to reach all of the janitors in the small 
towns in these short courses. To assist in interest- 
ing these janitors, a series of janitorial conferences 
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are being held in the state. In these conferences on 
building care topics of interest to the janitor and 
the administrator are discussed and some dem- 
onstrations of desirable working practices are made. 
As many as sixty or seventy janitors and adminis- 
trators from the surrounding counties have been 
present at some of these conferences. It is hoped 
that these conferences may be followed by short 
courses for the training of janitors in service at 
these and other points in the state. 


Maintenance Helped 

Not much work has been done by the state 
department of Missouri in connection with main- 
tenance of school buildings other than in those 
buildings in which complete remodeling has been 
involved or where insurance programs have been 
under revision. It has been found advisable to give 
much attention to school-building insurance. Some 
buildings are overinsured, while others do not have 
ample protection against loss. School-board mem- 
bers have no way of determining accurately the 
value of a school building at the present time, and 
it has not seemed feasible to employ appraising 
companies to check the value of the smaller build- 
ings. It has become necessary for the state depart- 
ment to devise a plan whereby it can advise local 
boards how to determine the present value of their 
school buildings. A form has been developed for 
this purpose. 

In order to improve the administration of build- 
ing insurance, the department attempts to render 
three distinct types of service in school-building 
fire protection and insurance: 

1. A policy form has been developed which offers 
several advantages over the policy form which is 
generally used. This policy form may be used as 
either a specific policy or a specific schedule policy. 
It includes desirable optional features that may be, 
but often are not, included in the regular building 
policies. This form has the approval of the state 
rating bureau and has been accepted by the insur- 
ance companies. 

2. The state department and the Missouri In- 
spection Bureau cooperate in making a survey of 
the various school buildings in the different coun- 
ties for insurance purposes, when this service is 
requested. This is in no sense a rerating program, 
but it is for the purpose of making a detailed check 
of the various fire hazards. Following this survey, 
a summary is made of the hazards in each build- 
ing in the county with a statement of the added 
cost in insurance each year because of these 
hazards. Recommendations are made for removing 
these hazards and for improving the administra- 
tion of the insurance program for each particular 
district. The suggestions include such items as a 
reduction or increase in the amount of insurance 
carried, a change in policy form or type, and in 
the time of maturity. Conferences are held with 
the school officials of the county to discuss the 
insurance program for the buildings in their partic- 
ular county, and to advise the boards how to secure 
the greatest protection for the amount of money 
spent, and how to organize an adequate insurance 
program on an easily worked plan. 

3. The department assists local boards in making 
an analysis of their insurance programs. Rating 
sheets of each building are examined, as well as 
are the various policies to determine if a saving is 
possible through lower rates, a change in type of 
policy, or through greater coverage. The projection 
book is examined, and in many cases a new record 
of the insurance program is outlined. It is often 
found advisable to change the whole insurance 
program. A substantial saving has been found 
possible in many districts by revising the insurance 
program and better budgeting of the insurance 
costs. In one district it was found that added cover- 
age of $143,000 could be placed at an average an- 
nual cost of $227 less than that formerly paid. It 
was also found in one system that an expenditure 
of a few hundred dollars would reduce the hazards 
to a point where the annual saving in insurance 
premiums would amount to about five or six hun- 
dred dollars. In certain buildings it was found that 
an expenditure of from fifteen to thirty dollars 
would reduce the annual premium on each building 
from thirty to fifty dollars. 

The state recognizes its responsibility to assure 


(Concluded on Page 62) 
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THE CHERRY HILLS SCHOOL, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


The Cherry Hills School, near Denver, Colorado, 
was planned as more or less of an experiment on 
the part of the architects, to demonstrate that a 
school building can be kept so simple that not one 
dollar is spent unnecessarily, and that at the same 
time good design is retained in the simplest form, 
as well as the best possible construction. 

The result of the study carried on by Messrs. W. 
E. and A. A. Fisher, architects, is a fireproof build- 
ing of concrete construction, in which only the 
windows, the doors, and a small amount of trim 
are of wood. In developing the design, careful at- 
tention was given to the problem of reducing to 
an absolute minimum the important item of up- 
keep. The main walls of the building are of brick, 
and the partition walls between the classrooms are 
terra-cotta tile. The main-floor slab which is laid 
directly on the ground, requires very little rein- 
forcement and obviates the necessity of outside 
steps, etc. The soil and drainage conditions, which 
have been carefully considered, make this econom- 
ical floor-slab construction possible. The clay tile 
partitions as installed cost $75 less than wood-stud 
partitions would have cost. The reinforced-concrete 
roof cost $300 more than a wood roof would have 
cost, but involves ultimate economies which will 
more than offset this additional outlay. 





TYPICAL CLASSROOM 
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CHERRY oree SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
W. E. and A. A. Fisher, Architects, Denver, Colorado. 


The floors throughout the building are covered 
with mastic composition tile, except on the stage, 
where a hardwood floor was placed directly on the 
concrete, and in the toilets where a smooth-finished 
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FLOOR PLAN, CHERRY HILLS SCHOOL, 
DENVER, COLORADO 





CHERRY HILLS SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO 
W. E. and A. A. Fisher, Architects, Denver, Colorado. 
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cement has been used. There is no basement in the 
building except boiler and coal rooms, and these 
are reached by an outside stairs only. 

The building has been greatly reduced in size by 
the elimination of corridors and the arrangement of 
a general room which serves as an auditorium and 
physical-education room, and as a playroom in cold 
and wet weather. The stage is provided with folding 
doors so that it may be used for instructional pur- 
poses when necessary. A special room fitted with 
trucks is provided for the storage of the folding 
chairs used in the auditorium. 

Since the building is to be used for community 
purposes, a kitchen is provided so that meals may 
be served. This kitchen also is used every day in 
warming lunches brought by the children from 
home. 

The office is planned to be used as a library and 
study room. The principal, who is a full-time teach- 
er of one of the classes, occupies this room. 

Each classroom is provided with the usual black- 
boards and bookcases, and has two cabinets, one 
for books and supplies, and the other for the teach- 
er’s wardrobe. 

A drinking fountain is provided in each passage. 

The playroom has a ceiling height of 18 ft., and 
the classrooms have ceilings 11 ft. high, while the 
other rooms have 9-ft. ceilings. The playroom walls 
are finished in a smooth, gray, pressed brick. The 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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New Standards for School Ventilation 


W. H. Driscoll, Chairman, A.S. V.E. Committee, New York, N. Y. 


Although Antoine Lavoisier, the “father of mod- 
ern chemistry,” was in error when he expressed the 
conclusion that vitiation of air in occupied spaces 
was caused by carbon dioxide exhaled from the lungs, 
his voice was the voice of authority, and his theory 
became the basis of the science and practice of 
ventilation. 

Based on his theory, it logically followed that the 
ventilation of occupied spaces could be accom- 
plished simply by the removal of vitiated air and 
its replacement by fresh air. 

For more than a century after Lavoisier ex- 
pounded his theory, the study of ventilation was 
carried on largely by members of the medical pro- 
fession, who concerned themselves primarily with 
a consideration of the air quantity, per person, re- 
quired to correct the carbon-dioxide content of the 
air. As a matter of fact, not only the determination 
of requirements, but the means of providing them, 
were largely accepted as the responsibility of the 
medical profession. 


Early Opposition to Window Ventilation 

The simplest way to obtain a change of air in 
an occupied space was to raise the window, and 
so the open-window method of ventilation came 
into existence. Immediately, however, the med- 
ical profession found itself confronted with a 
new problem, the problem of drafts; and hidden 
away between the covers of some of the ancient 
books that have to do with this problem, there will 
be found expressed an insistent demand for some 
means of introducing fresh air into places of as- 
sembly that would eliminate the evils of the open 
window. The limitations of space available do not 
permit a review of this subject, but as a typical 
illustration, the following is quoted from an ad- 
dress made by Dr. Luther V. Bell, before the 
Massachusetts Medical Society in 1848; his subject 
being “Ventilating Buildings”: 

“Experience has ever demonstrated that buildings 
in which open windows are relied upon are never 
ventilated at all. In climates like ours, the cold 
gush of fresh air into a heated room cools, but 
does not materially change the vitiated atmosphere, 
while the effect of the draught upon the health is 
too well admitted to require a moment’s considera- 
tion.” 

The first step in the solution of the problem was 
the determination of the quantity of air to be 
moved in and out of occupied spaces. Confronted 
with a definite problem, each individual attempted 
to solve it according to his own reasoning, and the 
answers obtained were many and varied. On one 
fact, however, they were in entire accord; that the 
displacement of air was the essential thing. 

Almost ninety years after Lavoisier had advanced 
his theory, or about 1863, Max Von Pettenkofer 
took issue with him, and expressed the conclusion 
that an excess of CO, was not responsible for the 
symptoms produced by poor ventilation. His opin- 
ion was, however, that “bad air” was due to the 
presence of organic excretions from the body and, 
on this assumption, he accepted CO, as an index 
of the impurities in expired air. This theory, al- 
though directly contrary to Lavoisier’s theory, 
served to confirm the impression that air displace- 
ment was the essential thing in ventilation. 


Amount of Air Required for Ventilation 

From Pettenkofer’s data on the amount of CO, 
exhaled per hour and an arbitrary assumption as to 
the permissibl@concentration of CO, in the room 
air, it was a simple mathematical process to deter- 
mine the amount of air, per hour, per person, re- 
quired for good ventilation. By the year 1875, a 
standard of 3,000 cu. ft. of air per hour, per person, 
had been generally adopted by the medical profes- 
sion. This was later corrected to 2,000 cu. ft. 
per hour, and finally rounded out at 1,800 cu. 
ft. per hour, or 30 cu. ft. per minute. More recent 





The violent controversies in the field of school 
heating and ventilation have not been without 
important values to the schools, both from the 
standpoint of sanitation and economy. The pres- 
ent paper reflects the most important changes 
which are now taking place in the standards rec- 
ognized by the Engineering Fraternity. 

—The Editor. 
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developments have proved, however, that for well 
over a century the studies and investigations, and 
even the experiences of medical profession, led them 
to advance theories and to suggest practices which, 
while not lacking in virtue, were later found to 
have been based on erroneous conceptions and to 
have been fundamentally unsound. 

About 1883, investigations carried on at the 
Hygienic Institute at Amsterdam, indicated that the 
bad effects of air in occupied rooms were due to 
excessive temperatures and humidities. These find- 
ings, however, appear to have made no marked im- 
pression for a considerable period of time. They 
were confirmed, however, by the evidence of Dr. 
Fliigge, as the result of exhaustive experiments con- 
ducted in 1905, at the Institute of Hygiene, at 
Breslau. Dr. Fliigge’s views were expressed as 
follows: 

“Tt is not the chemical composition of the air, 
but the overheating of rooms that has the chief 
evil influence on health, and for that reason, it is 
the latter that must be avoided. The objection to 
a bad-smelling atmosphere is to be sustained, not 
on account of its poisonous properties, which have 
never been proved to exist, but on account of the 
resulting feeling of nausea; and fresh air is desirable 
for people not because they then breathe chemically 
purer air, but because the continual movement of 
fresh air facilitates the loss of heat from our bodies 
and exercises, besides, a very beneficial influence on 
our skin.” 

Doctors vs. Engineers 

Most of the theories on ventilation were hereto- 
fore advanced by members of the medical profes- 
sion acting individually, and there appears to have 
been no action by any representative group among 
them to develop standards of optimum atmospheric 
conditions for either comfort or health. Nor does 
there appear to be anything in the literature of the 
medical or allied professions to indicate harmony 
of thought on the subject. 

Despite the history of the subject, criticism of 
ventilation practices has been directed not at the 
medical profession, but at the engineering profes- 
sion. The engineer has fully succeeded in develop- 
ing means, methods, and equipment for obtaining 
and maintaining any reasonable atmospheric con- 
dition that may be required for health or for com- 
fort; but he has been bewildered in making a choice 
of conditions to be produced, because of the con- 
flicting theories and opinions emanating from pre- 
sumably authoritative sources. ; 

The American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers is vitally concerned with the problem 
of ventilation and has made exhaustive studies of 
the problem at its Research Laboratory, operated in 
conjunction with the United States Bureau of 
Mines at Pittsburgh, and in its cooperative studies 
with some of the leading universities and colleges. 
In an attempt to stabilize ventilation practices as 
the result of collective rather than individual ac- 
tion, this society appointed a representative com- 
mittee to make a careful study and survey of the 
matter and to submit its findings as to what con- 
stituted reasonable standards of ventilation. The 
committee, after several years of intensive effort, 
has made its report, and the report has been 
adopted by the Society. 


The New Standards 
Ventilation is not an exact science. It cannot be 
provided in homeopathic doses and in exact pro- 
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portions to suit the requirements of all kinds and 
conditions of people, male and female, child and 
adult, healthy and anemic. The necessity for ven- 
tilation, however, is accepted without question by 
civilized people. 

In order to establish principles of ventilation to 
be broadly applied, it becomes necessary to effect 
a compromise between the extremes that may be 
required to satisfy individual demands and to set 
up such standards as will accomplish the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Any standard estab- 
lished by compromise is likely at any time to be- 
come the subject of debate. The committee was 
thoroughly aware of this fact and endeavored to 
ascertain from medical men, as well as engineers, 
such information as would enable it to set up stand- 
ards that would be in accord with the broadest ex- 
perience and most expert opinion. 

Although these standards are based on modern 
knowledge and understanding of the problem of 
ventilation, they are of course subject to change 
to meet new conditions, and to conform to a more 
enlightened understanding, or to yield, if necessary, 
to such standards as may be set up as the authorita- 
tive expression of the medical profession. 

The limits of space do not permit the inclusion, 
in this article, of the complete report of the Com- 
mittee on Ventilating Standards. It concerns itself 
primarily with air quality rather than with air 
quantity, although the problem of quantity is not 
entirely disregarded. It is divided into five sections, 
dealing with air temperature and humidity, air 
quality, air motion, air distribution, and air quan- 
tity, respectively. 

Under air temperature and humidity, it estab- 
lishes a limited range of effective temperature as 
being the index of comfort. Extensive investigations 
carried on at the society’s Research Laboratory have 
resulted in the development of the effective tem- 
perature scale. This is an index of the temperature 
sensations of the human body, as affected not only 
by the dry-bulb temperature but also by the wet- 
bulb temperature. Dry air at a relatively high tem- 
perature may feel cooler than air at considerably 
lower temperatures with a high moisture content, 
and these temperature relationships are taken into 
consideration in establishing the effective tempera- 
ture range required by the ventilation standards. 
The use of effective temperature as an index of 
satisfactory air conditions permits of a relatively 
wide range in the dry-bulb temperature of a room, 
provided a proper wet-bulb temperature is main- 
tained to give a satisfactory temperature sensation, 


as well as a proper rate of elimination of bodily 
heat of the occupants. 


Air Quality as a Standard 

Although the use of the term “effective tempera- 
ture” may sound somewhat forbidding, it expresses 
the most important principle in connection with the 
whole subject of ventilation and air conditioning. 
It has been accepted, and is widely used, in scien- 
tific circles, and anyone pretending to understand 
the subject of ventilation must understand its 
application. 

The standard of air quality is such as to require 
that the air in occupied spaces shall be free from 
toxic, unhealthy, or disagreeable gases or fumes, 
and shall be relatively free from odors and dust. 
There is nothing intricate about such a requirement 
as that. It is a condition that should be easy to de- 
termine and a requirement that admits of no ar- 
gument. 

The standard of air motion required is such as 
will maintain a reasonable uniformity of tempera- 
ture and humidity but not such as to cause objec- 
tionable drafts. The maximum velocity of air per- 
missible in the occupied zone of a room is 50 ft. 
per minute. 

The standard of air distribution requires that the 

(Concluded on Page 78) 
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There are nearly 150,000 one-teacher schools in 
our country, practically as many as all other types 
of elementary schools added together. The teachers 
in these rural schcols have a heavy task. And, what 
have they to help themselves teach effectively — 
usually a bare rvom, with 20 to 40 pupils’ desks 
arranged in rows like soldiers on parade, and a desk 
facing them. Rarely is there a touch of variety to 
make such a 100m attractive and to permit the 
progressive methods of organization and teaching. 

Our city schools, both the grades and the high 
schools, are practically all well equipped to make 
the work of the teachers interesting and effective. 
There are special rooms for the kindergarten, for 
shopwork, for home economics, for the library. The 
classrooms are fitted with movable furniture and 
with built-in bookcases to hold books, magazines, 
and other teaching aids. Much thought has been 
given to equip cach teacher with the best tools nec- 
essary for her work. Why should not the one-room 
teacher be given a similar opportunity! Hers is no 
less important job. 


Arrangements for the Little Ones 

The sketch which accompanies this paper is a 
suggestive layout for a one-teacher country school. 
The single large room is a little longer and wider 
than the average country schoolrocm, but not much. 
It contains the necessary seats, 24 more or less as 
needed, but the eye is caught by other equipment. 
There is a large round table, with four or five chairs 
around it, marked for sewing. There is a small table 
right in front of — yes, indeed, in front of a real 
fireplace. This is « low table, suitable only for the 
beginners, 6 to 7 years old. Why not make it a little 
easier for the youngsters to start school, a bit more 
like home than a bench with a table in front and 
a stiff back behind, in which to sit for endless hours 
as they usually appear to the young child? At this 
little table the child can sit and look at his latest 
picture book or primer, cut out interesting paper 
things, and color pictures with crayon. Near this 
low table is a sandbox —try to find something the 
little child will like better. 

As far away from the corner for the little ones 
as possible is a workbench where the older boys 
and girls can find at various times a chance at the 
less noisy type of handwork. Between the two is a 
modeling table, or bench, to be used for modeling 
and paper work —a delight to the children. At the 
triple window, tcward the east, is a wide shelf — 
for flowers if you will or for work if yeu so desire. 
At the three south windows there is a growing bed 
which has fascination for every child watching the 
development of plants and flowers. Imagine the in- 
teresting touch of color which flowers and greenery 
may give to a schoolroom. In the corner is a sink. 


More Teaching Helps 

Do not take exception to the fireplace. It will cost 

very little, for any good bricklayer can lay it up 
with common brick and he does not even need to 
have a tile hearth. He can select the very hardest 
brick for that. 
Making a picture with the fireplace, and adjoin- 
ing it on the right, is a wide, long window seat, with 
bookshelves on each side and two drawers below 
the bookshelves, just the place for the teachers’ 
supplies. Outside, but under cover, next to the door, 
13 a ledge for the firewood. Also, there is a closet 
near the fireplace for maps and the other teachers’ 
tools not suitable to go into drawers. 

Of course there is a teacher’s desk at the end of 
the room, with a blackboard behind it. Directly 
adjoining this desk are 24 pupils’ desks of varying 
heights and suitable for children from 8 to 16 years. 
Here the advanced ones sit and study not only the 
three R’s but the modern subjects which have been 
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CERVIN ¢ STUHR ARCHITECTS 
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BASEMENT FLoorR PLAN 


SUGGESTIVE FLOOR PLANS FOR A ONE-TEACHER RURAL SCHOOL 
Messrs. Cervin and Stuhr, Architects, Rock Island, Illinois. 
The very interesting arrangement is intended to meet the newest ideas in school organization and teaching method 
and is to provide ample facilities for the use of the building as a community center. 


added since some cof us went to school. These chil- 
dren are definitely separated from those who are 
engaged in other pursuits, but it is expected that 
they will enjoy some of the freedom which the 
younger children kave. The teacher’s desk has full 
view of every activity carried on. Behind her are 
the wardrobes, into which no child can enter with- 
out being directly observed. In this wardrobe are 
also shelves for the pupils’ lunch boxes. 


Can the Teacher. Use All This? 


Perhaps you will ask why so much paraphernalia 
for one teacher? And the architect answers, Why 
not? Does she not have eight grades and must she 
not prepare children for high school? But, says the 
objector, No one teacher is able {o make use of so 
much equipment. Answers the architect: Perhaps 
many teachers cannot, but they do say that a sur- 
prising number are versatile enough and welcome 
the chance to use the socialized-recitation and, the 
project methods, and all the other interesting 
methods which keep boys and girls busy and give 
them relief from the old, narrow memorizing and 
bookwork. At least one county superintendent has 
said that many of his teachers would use every bit 
of the equipment in such a room. Perhaps the coun- 
try teacher is quite as capable as her city sister 
after all. 

In the basement, which. is well set up, eight steps 
above the ground, so as to be lighted and ventilated, 
is a playroom large enough for much fun on rainy, 
stormy days. Here are boys’ and girls’ toilets at 
each end; and, by the way, there is a separate toilet 
for the teacher on the main floor. Of course you 
have noted there are two exits from this school. No 
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fire marshal will find fault with that. The furnace 
in a separate room, with a coalroom adjoining, has 
a large heat duct with three return-air ducts from 
the schoolroom above. Ventilation is through the 
fireplace, so you see this feature is not for looks 
only and has a useful réle to perform. 


The Planning of the Building 

Speaking of the blackboard behind the teacher, 
there are four others, one of which is near the work- 
bench, suitable for special work. And .f all modern 
things, next to the door is a large bulletin board or 
tacking strip. 

Then, how to place the building. Doctors all ad- 
vocate plenty of sunshine. North exposure is the 
poorest. Those whe know, say that east is best, and 
that if it cannot be had try to get the southeast, 
but by all means avoid the north — cold, chilly, un- 
inviting during the long winter months. 

Now, let’s have a vote and every teacher of one- 
room schools in the whole country cast her ballot 
and let her say which one of these features she 
would dispense with. We shall let the majority rule 
and in the next schoolhouse plan to throw out that 
which is black-balled as superfluous. 

Also, let the community vote. Here is a big room. 
All of the tables are portable, even the desks should 
not be bolted down. In a few minutes, the room 
can be cleared. What a place for a neighborhood 
frolic, with big logs sputtering away iu the fire- 
place! Or, add some chairs to the scene and plug in 
a picture machine, or have a little program, a con- 
cert, or a lecture. The room will seat about 125. 
Now, will the community vote to give the teachers 
this kind of schoolhouse, or will it vote “no”? 


Sight Conservation Through Better Blackboard Illumination 


H. L. Logan, Illuminating Engineer, New York City, New York 


The needs of civilization require the formal edu- 
cation of children under conditions in which they 
are helpless to protect themselves against dangers 
that menace their health, and that may result in 
lifelong handicaps. One of these dangers is impaired 
sight. The eyes of school children are immature and 
will not withstand the abuse to which adults or- 
dinarily, although unconsciously, subject them. 

Defective sight is rare in children in the lower 
grades, but by the time they finish elementary 
school, one out of every four has developed refrac- 
tive errors requiring optical correction. By the time 
they are through with high school three out of ten 
have developed refractive errors, and when they 
finish college, nine out of twenty have had their 
eyes impaired. Children that leave school before 
completing. their education do not develop a pro- 
portionate degree of impairment. 

With these startling figures before us, no archi- 
tect or illuminating engineer can be charged with 
acting in self-interest alone when he presses his rec- 
ommendations for better school lighting. 

This subject has been thoroughly studied and the 
effect of schoolwork in impairing sight has been 
definitely established. Some elementary steps to- 
ward correcting this condition are beginning to be 
generally recognized and approved, such as the 
elimination of window area in the immediate 
neighborhood of the blackboards, the arrangement 
of windows on one side of the room only, higher 
artificial-lighting intensities, and special sight-con- 
servation rooms in which the principle of radial 
seating is used for pupils with greatly impaired 
sight. 

However, before a real step forward can be taken, 
we will have to wait for wide acceptance of the 
facts that daylight is frequently inadequate for 
classroom lighting and that more scientific lighting 
will compensate for refractive errors, as well as 
tend to prevent their development. 

To digress a moment and illustrate this last 
statement, Figure 1 shows the rate of reading by 
the normal eye for different degrees of illumination, 
and its comparison with the performance of the as- 
tigmatic eye. The curves clearly show the greater 
rate at which speed of reading by the astigmatic 
eye improves over the rate of the normal eye under 
increasing illumination, and further show that when 
the illumination reaches intensities comparable to 
common practice in commercial offices and the more 
up-to-date factories, the rate for the astigmatic eye 
is almost the same as for the normal eye. However, 
this range of intensities is greater than daylight 
levels, over a large part of the typical classroom 
under average conditions. 

Meanwhile, a worth-while improvement can be 
made by adopting the principle of blackboard illu- 
mination, so that pupils who are handicapped by 
placement in the room, as well as those that are 
visually handicapped, may be effectively helped. 

The blackboards at the front of the typical class- 
room are “work boards,” the rest of the boards be- 
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FIG. 1 - ‘ 
Curve illustrating the improved rate of reading of both the normal and the astigmatic eyes 


for different degrees of illumination. 


LIGHT “ IMMEDIATE FATIGUE 
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FOOT- CANDLES OF ILLUMINATION 





FIG. 2. A CLASSROOM IN PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 22, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, 
fitted with eight blackboard lighting units for special use under unfavorable daylight conditions and for night school classes. 
Each of the eight blackboard lighting units is equipped with two 150-watt lamps. 


ing used for data of a semipermanent nature. The 
special blackboard lighting may therefore be con- 
fined to the front boards. Optically speaking, black- 
board lighting will de more good over the front 





FIG. 3 


Typical Controlens unit for illuminating schoolroom blackboards. 


boards adjacent to the windows, as these boards 
show a condition of mild veiling glare or sheen to 
one third of the seats and a condition of severe 
glare to one half of the seats; ie., they are free 
from obscure visual conditions to only one sixth 
of the seats, and therefore could stand the greatest 
degree of lighting correction. 

However, the central board is most frequently 
used, and although it does 
not produce severe glare to 
any seat in the room, it does 
cause mild glare to about 
one half the seats and this, 
coupled with the frequency 
of its use, indicates that this 
is the board that should be 
lighted if economy dictates 
the restricting of lighting to’ 
one board only. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the use 
of such blackboard lighting 
in a classroom of Public 
School 22, Jersey City, N. 
J. The type of equipment is 
illustrated in Fig. 3 and con- 
sists of a pair of combined 
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lenses mounted in a housing with Mazda lamps 
and reflectors behind, the double optical trains so 
arranged that the light is thrown on to the black- 
board in a wide uniform “sheet” at a steep angle. 
This prevents reflections of the unit itself, no 
matter how polished the blackboard may become, 
from being thrown into the eyes of pupils. 

The use of the lenses permits all of the light 
from the unit to be refracted, or bent in the direc- 
tion of the blackboards, so that from the pupils’ 
side of the classroom the units appear luminous 
only, and of lower brightness than the usual class- 
room fixtures. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEDERAL 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The United States Office of Education, in its annual 
report issued on December 4, anticipates that the next 
year will present serious difficulties which will affect 
the office adversely in its present efficiency, prestige, 
and future development. 

During the past year, the problems investigated by 
the office staff have been of three major types: (1) 
those arising out of the present economic situation as 
it affects education; (2) those which may be termed 
status or descriptive studies of new and promising 
movements in education or of conditions for which 
there are frequent and urgent requests for information; 
(3) those periodic studies of various phases of educa- 
tion for which the office has been considered an author- 
ity. Replies to more than 250,000 letters, 114 publica- 
tions, exhibits at conventions, articles for periodicals, 
and School Life, the official monthly journal, gave of- 
ficial facts to those who could make use of them. 

Thousands of teachers, parents, students, administra- 
tors, college and university heads, research workers, 
and various state and local school administrative of- 
ficers, and professional organizations were among those 
served by the office during the past year. 

The report points out that the Office of Education’s 
program of major educational surveys was curtailed by 
government economy. 





4 A campaign to remove more than 2,000,000 chil- 
dren from employment by putting them back into 
schools so that “jobs may be given the ten to eleven 
million adults now in need of work” has been an- 
nounced by the National Child Labor Committee. 

The committee in its statement, estimated that more 
than two million boys and girls of the ages 7 to 17 
years are gainfully employed, while from ten to eleven 
million adults are in desperate need of work. The Com- 
mittee urged that there be a united effort to remove 
from industry all children under 16 years; to require a 
higher age for school leaving. 
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A Modern Schoolhouse for a Modern School 


THE PEORIA SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


E. C. Fisher, Superintendent of the 
Peoria Public Schools 

The Peoria board of education, because of the 
financial situation in which it found itself, and 
because of the many demands made for added 
activities in the schools, determined, ten years 
ago, to entirely revise its method of financing the 
school district, without sacrificing any of the 
fundamentals necessary for achieving an accept- 
able educational program. After careful consider- 
ation, the board voted to have a survey of the 
school system in order that the fundamental facts 
might be known and understood. The members felt 
that they could more easily proceed in developing 
plans if they had a statement of actual conditions, 
of indicated needs, and of recognized educational 
standards. 

The survey, which was made under the direction 
of the late Dr. C. E. Chadsey, of the University of 
Illinois, revealed, among other things, the follow- 
Ing facts: 

1. Peoria was low in illiteracy. This has been 
confirmed by the recent census which places Peoria 
and Long Beach in the forefront of cities of 100,- 
000 population. Peoria has 0.5 per cent of illiteracy. 

2. The educational achievement of the schools 
was good. 

3. Standard tests revealed that Peoria education 
ranked in effectiveness above the standards 
achieved throughout the country. 

4. Schoolrooms in certain sections of the city 
were overcrowded. 

5. The survey committee recommended the 
junior-high-school plan of organization as the best 
solution for the problem of improving the schools. 
The platoon plan was considered inadvisable. 

6. Positive recommendations were made for the 
purchase of school sites in properly distributed 
locations, for the purpose of erecting the recom- 
mended junior high schools and needed elementary 
schools. 

In considering the survey report, the board of 


education was immediately confronted with the 
problem of so adjusting the finances of the schools 
that the balance would be on the right side of the 
ledger, especially with reference to projected school 
buildings. A careful study revealed three possible 
ways of paying for the proposed buildings: 

a) By means of bonds, which is the most com- 
mon method and which must be authorized by a 
vote of the people. 

b) By the pay-as-you-go plan, which involves an 
increase in the tax rate sufficient to provide the 
funds for immediate erection within a given year. 

c) By the depreciation plan, whereby an addi- 


tional tax is levied each year for several years, in 
advance of the construction of a building, and the 
fund so accumulated, together with the interest 
earned, produces an amount sufficient to build the 
building at the end of a given period. 

After much study, the Peoria board of educa- 
tion adopted the “depreciation” plan. It was shown 
that a school building to be erected at a cost of 
$300,000, would involve an outlay of $481,454, if 
the bonding plan were applied and serial bonds were 
issued for the usual number of years. If the pay- 
as-you-go plan were adopted, the immediate out- 
lay in a single year would be $300,000, a sum that 





AUDITORIUM, THEODORE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Hewitt, Emerson and Gregg, Architects, Peoria, Illinois. 
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would raise the tax rate out of all proportion. If 
the depreciation plan were used, money raised 
during a period of years in advance would bring in 
$181,454, and this last amount. plus the interest 
thereon, would total $300,000. It is clear that the 
last-mentioned plan, which was adopted by the 
board, is the most satisfactory one. 

With its financial plan in hand, the board of 
education in 1924 revised its instructional and 
supervisory program, by dropping the number of 
supervisors and special teachers from the payroll, 
at an annual saving of $35,000. In March, 1929, 
the board set up what it termed its ten-year build- 
ing program. On November 4, 1929, a special elec- 
tion was held for the purpose of increasing the 
revenues in the educational fund from $1 to $1.25 
and in the building fund from 37% to 50 cents. 
The election was carried by a vote of two to one, 
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insuring the first important projects of the program. 
The objectives of the ten-year building program 
were (a) to build three junior high schools within 
ten years; (b) to erect such new grade buildings 
and such additions to old buildings as would be 
necessary; (c) to reinstate certain activities which 
had been dropped from the program in 1924 be- 
cause of the shortage of funds. 

With only a very small increase in the tax rate 
since 1929, and with the savings in the reduction 
of the teaching and supervisory forces as indicated 
above, the board of education has been able to 
carry on and to translate the financial situation 
from red to black. In October, 1929, the board 
began to anticipate the receipt of tax money for 
the payment of current bills. In 1932, the antic- 
ipation warrants were issued for one month only, 
indicating a steady improvement in the condition 
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of the educational fund. During the years, the 
board was able to purchase sites, erect necessary 
additions to existing buildings, and to build new 
schoolhouses totaling in cost $1,741,124. In addi- 
tion to these, economies were made in educational 
costs so that it was possible to retire $455,000 
worth of bonds. The total outlay for new and 
enlarged buildings was $242,467 for real estate, $1,- 
374,976 for building construction, and $123,679 
for furnishings. 

The figures indicate the foresight of the board 
of education, which permitted the readjustment of 
the finances of the school district since 1924 and 
which have made it possible to face the present 
depression with considerable confidence. All of the 
school sites for new buildings or additions have 
been paid in full, and the close of each fiscal year 
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has found both the educational and the building 
funds in the black. The Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
High School, illustrated in these pages, was paid 
in full when the building was completed and the 
keys accepted from the architect and the con- 
tractors. 

While the board of education considers it wise 
not to erect further buildings at this particular 
time, it will be ready as soon as business improves 
to go on with its program without any hardships 
or any excessive taxation on anyone. 


THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL 
BUILDING 


R. S. Gregg, of the Firm of Hewitt, 
Emerson, and Gregg, Architects 


Since the incorporation of the Peoria ten-year 
school-building program in March, 1929, two new 
buildings —the Columbia Elementary School and 
the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School — 
have been completed and occupied. The latter 
building was opened September 1, 1932, and was 
formally dedicated on September 30. 

In planning for the building, the board of edu- 
cation conferred with educational experts in the 
field of junior-high-school education. A year was 
devoted to this study of the supervisory and teach- 
ing programs to be developed in the school. The 
special teachers and supervisors of the Peoria 
schools were brought into the conference and their 
ideas were sought. When the formal meetings were 
concluded, the board of education was able to say 
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with reasonable certainty what facilities should be 
incorporated in the building in order to insure suc- 
cess from the educational standpoint. 

From the beginning of the project intimate 
contact was set up between the educators and the 
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architects. The public was also kept in touch with 
the program. Each served as a check on the other. 
The results indicate that only the best in educa- 
tional procedure and building refinements was in- 
corporated in the plan and the construction. 


The Building 


The exterior of the building is composed of a 
series of masses, grouped together so that the 
interest in the structure rises from the grouping 
rather than from architectural adornment or orna- 
mentation. The exterior expresses the function of 
the plan and the unity of the several parts. 

The exterior walls are of two shades of tan brick, 
with pale cream terra-cotta cornices. The main 
entrance at the base of the large tower is of pol- 
ished Missouri red granite, and white metal grilles 
are provided in connection with this entrance and 
the entrance to the auditorium to emphasize the 
character of the entire design. The selection of 
materials for both interior and exterior use was 
made with a view of economy, permanence, and 
minimum upkeep. 

The over-all dimensions of the building are 450 
by 232 ft. 

The contracts for the building were awarded on 
September 30, 1931, and the building was com- 
pleted August 15, 1932. The total cubic content of 
the building was: 


Auditorium unit and boiler room.. 608,125 cu. ft. 
Gymnasium unit ............... 643,973 cu. ft. 
CIBESPOOM UNI 6c ccccecccceuen 888,214 cu. ft. 


MD 4 40 hh8 04 cuseveseeiunn 304,050 cu. ft. 
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TOP, Music Auditorium; MIDDLE, Mechanical 
Drafting Room; BOTTOM, Art Room 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Hewitt, Emerson and Gregg, Architects, 
Peoria, Illinois. 





The cost of the building, including the general 
contract, plumbing, heating, ventilation, and elec- 
tric wiring was $951,947, which did not include the 
equipment. The cost per cubic foot was 24.2 cents, 
and the cost per pupil was $394, an exceedingly 
low unit cost, considering the high quality of the 
materials. 

The total number of stations in the building, in- 
cluding boys’ and girls’ gymnasium classes, is 1,- 
664, giving a nominal pupil capacity of approxi- 
mately 1,500. 

The building is built on the unit plan, there 
being four units as follows: (1) auditorium unit; 
(2) classroom unit; (3) gymnasium unit; (4) shop 
unit. These units are built around a court 177 by 
102 ft., interconnected by spacious corridors and 
so arranged that any one unit can be used in- 
dependently of the others. The placing of the shops 
in a separate unit makes for a minimum of disturb- 
ance from shop noises. The various units contain 
reoms as follows: 

Auditorium unit: An auditorium with 1,200 
seats; a large stage and proscenium provided with 
projection room, dressing rooms, and storage for 
stage scenery; a large entrance lobby, public toilets, 
etc. Directly behind the auditorium is the boiler 
room and space for mechanical equipment. 

Classroom unit: The classroom unit contains the 
following rooms: 

Seventeen classrooms with forty desks each. 

Commercial rooms, typewriting room. 

Two general-science rooms. 

Biology laboratory. 

Library, librarian’s office, library classroom. 

Four seminar rooms and workrooms. 

Two artrooms. 

Two sewing rooms. 

Two cooking rooms. 

Laundry. 

Household-economics dining room. 

Household-economics lecture room. 

Cafeteria. 

Cafeteria kitchen. 

Music room. 

Music auditorium and stage. 

Men and women teachers’ retiring rooms. 

Boys’ and girls’ toilets on each floor. 

Bandroom and general and private offices. 

Gymnasium unit: The gymnasium unit contains 
two gymnasiums, one for boys and one for girls, 
separated by a movable partition operated by an 
electric motor. When the partition is open, the total 
playing space is 90 by 75 ft. The gymnasium is 
surrounded by 1,200 seats for spectators, placed on 
concrete risers. The seating capacity may be in- 
creased by 500 by the use of portable bleachers. 

Boys’ and girls’ locker rooms are provided. The 
locker system is arranged for six classes, and each 
class of 100 each is provided with individual lockers 
for street clothes. The locker rooms are placed at 
the ends of the gymnasium partly under the 
bleacher seats. Adequate shower rooms are also 
provided for boys and girls. The gymnasium in- 
structors’ offices are placed so that the instructor 
has a full view of the gymnasium and also of the 
locker room. 

Two public entrances to the gymnasium seating 
are provided, each with a ticket office placed so 
that the gymuasium can be used independently 
from any other portion of the building. 

Shop unit: The shop unit contains a mechanical- 
drawing room, woodworking shop, electric shop, 
metal shop, and shop lecture room. The corridor 
is lighted by the large court of the building and 
may be used as an exhibition corridor, both for 
shop products, drawing exhibits by pupils, or art 
exhibits from the outside. The building is planned 
for the utmost in convenience, economy of oper- 
ation, and abundance of light. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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MANITOWOC VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


William J. Raeuber, Architect, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


A Central Vocational School Building 


The Manitowoc Vocational School 


The most important progress in school architec- 
ture during the past decade has been made in the 
planning and construction of school buildings for 
vocational and part-time schools. This improve- 
ment has arisen from the fact that educators were 
largely at sea within as late as 1922 concerning or- 
ganization and teaching trends in vocational sub- 
jects. Sufficient experience and a large number of 
scientific studies have made it possible to outline 
more definitely each year the actual building needs 
for vocational subjects, and to eliminate the waste 
which has risen from unwise layouts and excessively 
large shops, workrooms, etc. 

The new vocational school at Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, illustrates very clearly the new efficiency in 
vocational-school buildings. The school has been 
carefully planned to meet a comprehensive program 
in vocational and part-time education in a small 
community which has a wide variety of industrial 
interests. The building occupies a plot measuring 
150 by 420 ft., and is located in the heart of a 
middle-class residence neighborhood. The building, 
as erected, is ‘“T” shaped, 255 ft. in length and 130 
ft. in width. It is two stories high, and the only 
portions which are below grade are the gymnasium 
and the boiler room. 

The gymnasium, which is arranged with a stage 
and has adjoining it lockers and showers, is planned 
to serve both as a general assembly room and as a 
physical education room. It is fitted with perma- 
nent bleachers. underneath which are the showers 
and lockers. 

The first floor contains the four large shops in 
which there is heavy machinery. On this same floor 
also there is an office suite, including a conference 
room, private offices for the principal, and the co- 
ordinator, a vault, and a storeroom. Of the four 
shops, two have small recitation rooms, adjoining. 
Each of the rooms has space for tools and storage, 


and each is finished and fitted in typical factory 
style. 


The second floor contains three rooms for com- 
mercial subjects, two sewing classrooms with a 
fitting room between, a laundry, a domestic-science 
suite, a drafting room, two home-economics rooms, 
a library, three recitation rooms, and a small as- 
sembly room. The last-mentioned room serves for 
double class groups and for extracurricular activ- 
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ities. It is fitted with a stage and several dressing 
rooms. 

The building is constructed with concrete founda- 
tion walls and footings. The pipe tunnel for the 
steam mains runs inside the outer perimeter of the 
building so that the concrete floors which are laid 
directly on the earth fill, are never cold and cannot 





MACHINE SHOP, MANITOWOC VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
William J. Raeuber, Architect, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
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UNIT KITCHENS, MANITOWOC VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


be affected by frost in the coldest winter weather. 
The upper floors and the roof are concrete slabs, 
carried on steel beams, and the walls are of brick 
and concrete blocks. All of the interior is care- 
fully fireproofed. 

The corridor walls, toilet-room walls, and gym- 
nasium walls are lined with buff salt-glazed brick 
tile. The classrooms and other rooms, except the 
shops, have plastered walls and ceilings. 

The floors are of quarry asphalt tile, except in a 
few rooms where maple flooring was considered 
necessary. Floors in toilet rooms, vestibules, etc., 
are covered with quarry and mosaic tile. The out- 
side windows are all set in steel sash. The wood 
trim throughout is red oak. The blackboards are 
genuine slate. 

The electrical equipment includes complete power 
lines for operating the machinery and wiring for 
the fire alarm, telephone, call bells, etc. All instruc- 
tional rooms contain intercommunicating telephones 
and program clocks. Fire-alarm stations and signal 
bell are installed. 

The building is equipped with a complete vacuum- 
steam heating and ventilating system, with dual 
automatic temperature control. Classrooms and 
shops have direct radiation and unit ventilators. 
Steam is developed in two low-pressure, automatic 
stoker-feed boilers. The 96-ft. ornamental chimney 
is designed in harmony with the balance of the 
building. 

The sanitary installation is of the heavy-duty 
type, with toilets, urinals, wash basins, etc., of solid 
porcelainware and fixtures of brass. 

The building was designed and the construction 
was supervised by the office of Mr. William J. 
Raeuber, architect, of Manitowoc. It was completed 
in September, 1932, and occupied at that time. The 
cost was $240,000. 





N.E.A. TO MEET IN CHICAGO IN 1933 


The seventy-first annual meeting of the National 
Education Association will be held July 1-7, 1933, in 
Chicago. 

The convention headquarters will be in the Stevens 
Hotel, which will also afford accommodations for regis- 
tration, exhibits, meetings of the assembly, official com- 
mittee, and board meetings. The general sessions will 
be at the Stevens Hotel and the Eighth Street Theater 
adjoining. Departmental meetings will be held in the 
Stevens, the Blackstone, the Congress, and the Audi- 
torium Hotels. The international exposition, The Cen- 
tury of Progress, will be open during the convention. 

Information about the meeting, the hotels, and other 
details of the convention may be had from Mr. John 


F. Bowman, director of conventions, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE TO THE GEORGE R. THORNE HALL, McKINLOCK CAMPUS, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
James Gamble Rogers, New York, and Childs and Smith, Chicago, Associated Architects. 


Thorne Auditorium—A Demonstration in Architectural Acoustics 


The George R. Thorne Hall, dedicated in October 
to student assembly activities on McKinlock Cam- 
pus, Northwestern University, Chicago, is built with 
supporting walls of Indiana limestone in weathered 
tones. There are no piles of stone built up in towers. 
There is slight, if any, period tradition in architec- 
tural line and mass, and yet its freedom of design 
in a subtle and satisfactory manner is in perfect 
harmony with the other earlier buildings on this 
campus. James Gamble Rogers, New York, with 
Childs and Smith, Chicago, are collaborating archi- 
tects on this project which in its final form becomes 
a strict expression of the modern type of internal, 
functional plan. 

The structure is in fact a double building. It 
houses two separate auditoriums, one large, one 
small, completely isolated from one another and al- 
most independent as to service rooms. The prob- 
lem was to produce a center for student community 
activities which would provide for meetings large 
and small. It was desired to facilitate the open 
forums which have become so much an educational 
feature in the schools of medicine, dentistry, law, 
commerce, journalism, and at the same time to pro- 
vide instant facilities for lectures, movies, talkies: 
and which would utilize to the best advantage the 
great organ and make conditions right for orchestral 
programs and vocal music. 

The smaller lecture room on the ground floor will 
accommodate 400 persons for classes, demonstra- 
tions, or for social gatherings. The furniture is mov- 
able. The floors are finished for dancing. There is 
a stage, with spectator galleries; and accessory 
kitchens and dining rooms give versatile applica- 
tions to this space. This lecture room has separate 
lobbies, checkrooms, restrooms. It is sound-proofed 


Susa P. Moore 


and has every facility for independent use without 
confusion. 

Color has been introduced into the decoration of 
the lecture room and a feeling of informality is 
created by the use of a toile de Jouy wall pattern 
in the entrance hall. The same feeling of informal- 
ity is carried still further in the rooms back stage. 
There is usually too little accommodation for per- 
sons on stages. The Thorne Auditorium has a lobby 
on each side of the stage where large numbers of 
persons can move about with ease. Smokers will 
be held here, and general meetings. There is a long 
lounge accessible to both stages, reminiscent of the 
Green Room of earlier theaters. These rooms, and 
other small retreats for individual speakers, are 
common service rooms, accessible from either stage. 

The special interest in this building centers in the 
design of Thorne Memorial Auditorium on the 
main floor, which is the direct outcome of recent 
studies in architectural acoustics carried through 
by William Jones Smith, of Childs & Smith, with 
Paul E. Sabine, acoustical engineer. Visits were 
made to many of the more important theaters and 
assembly halls throughout the country known to 
be well designed for good effects of orchestral and 
other music. Recorded tests with all dimensions 
were made of conditions in such rooms. The de- 
mands of good acoustics are responsible, state these 
men, for newer architectural trends in the best 
theaters and auditoriums, and it is good architecture 
which looks so closely to good building function. 
Very few auditoriums like the George R. Thorne 
Hall have been built in this country. It has no gal- 
leries or other deep recesses whose depth and rela- 
tively small opening interfere with good audition. 
A full one-story rise from front to back tiers of 


seats assures each person in the rear an unob- 
structed view of stage. Toward the back each tier 
shows a 7-inch rise as against the average 3- or 4- 
inch rise. This means that each person has a direct 
path for waves of sound from the stage, precisely 
calculated, and the three fifths of the audience in 
the back of the room hear quite as well and easily 
as is usually the case for the commonly favored 
two fifths in front. 

People enter this room by way of ramps which 
lead directly to points near the central portions of 
the auditorium. Rustling noises from the lobby are 
absent under such an arrangement, and there are 
no vagrant sounds from the opening and closing of 
doors. The side walls are relatively low and, on this 
account, states Mr. Smith, it was not necessary here 
to incline them slightly at the front as must be done 
when walls act like sounding boards in intensifying 
coughs or crinkling of programs and other audience 
noises. 

The curve of the ceiling and its height are the 
major means of sound control within this room. 
The room dimensions show a length of 90 feet with 
a width of 71 feet, more than double the average 
height of 30 feet. Side walls are encroached upon 
by the curved ceiling. They are 24 feet in height. 
The wide curvature of the ceiling has been calcu- 
lated in a manner that meets the sound conditions 
in a room of these proportions. Unlike the earlier 
favored domes in theaters, the reflected sound from 
a curve of this character would concentrate at a 
point of 30 feet beneath the floor. There are no areas 
here of concentrated sound. Furthermore, the ceiling 
is cross-beamed and broken up into discreet panels 
utilized as decorative motifs, and quite appropriate 
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McKINLOCK CAMPUS, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


James Gamble Rogers, New York, and Childs and Smith, Chicago, Associated Architects. 
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GEORGE R. THORNE HALL, McKINLOCK CAMPUS, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
James Gamble Rogers, New York, and Childs and Smith, Chicago, Associated Architects. 


for the precise application of sound-absorbing 
panels. 

The stage itself is 18 feet deep by 43 feet average 

width. It is finished with wood panels throughout 
to promote resiliency. The back portion of these 
panels slides back to reveal a perforated sound- 
movie screen always in place for instant use. The 
sides of the stage slope outward to favor resonance 

at the point of sound incidence. The stage opening 

is brought up flush with the ceiling to obviate the 


unpredictable sound-reflection phenomena which are 
such a frequent cause of sound impurity in the av- 
erage auditorium. 

The total cubage of the room is 210,276 cubic 
feet (191,700 without stage). It seats 850 per- 
sons. Final tests of sound conditions in the room 
have been 100 per cent satisfactory. The entire 
acoustical problem of an auditorium thus is proved 
to be amenable to calculation in advance. The di- 
mensions and proportions of the room were devel- 


oped by experts before any drawings of a plan were 
undertaken. 

It is an interesting document, this preliminary 
draft of the George R. Thorne Hall. Nothing in 
structural use in modern life is really soundproof. 
Areas must be calculated and construction methods 
set down for every type and quantity of materials 
used. Absorbency rates will range from linoleum, 
2 to 3 per cent absorbent; plaster, 1% to 3 per 


(Concluded on Page 74) 
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New Standards for School Lighting 


Architectural, Engineering, and Educational Organizations 
Set Up Revised Standards for a Lighting Code 


The scientific research and the practical manu- 
facturing development of the past decade in the 
field of schoolroom lighting have been brought to 
bear upon the development of a revised code for 
the satisfactory illumination of schoolrooms. The 
new code, approved during the past fall by the 
cooperating organizations of educators, medical 
men, architects, engineers, interested public official 
bodies, etc., has just been made public under the 
general sponsorship of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society and The American Institute of Archi- 
tects. The standards set up are intended to insure 
minimum satisfactory conditions for natural as 
well as artificial lighting. The report holds ‘““The 
sense of sight is by far the most important medium 
by which pupils learn. In studying, a pupil’s eyes 
take countless visual impressions of images. If the 
lighting and visual conditions are such that these 
images are taken rapidly and clearly, a lesson will 
be learned more quickly, and with less drain upon 
the child’s resources. It has been repeatedly dem- 
onstrated that many pupils considered backward 
were merely struggling under the handicap of not 
seeing well. 

“The direct result of this preventable backward- 
ness is an economic waste, both through loss of 
the pupil’s time, with the inevitable discourage- 
ment which follows failure, and the additional 
expense to the school system. If poor lighting and 
the resulting imperfect seeing are responsible for 
preventing annually only a very small percentage 
of the pupils from passing, the cost to the school 
system of having these pupils repeat the year’s 
work may easily be as much as the total school- 
lighting bill for the entire year. 

“The immediate benefits which proper school 
lighting affords the pupil, important as they un- 
doubtedly are, are probably overshadowed by the 
ultimate benefit of conserving vision. It is well 
known that eyestrain and eye fatigue may be due 
to inadequate or glaring lighting. Disorders such as 
irritability, nervousness, dizziness, and headaches 
result from abuse of the eyes. Eyestrain can be 
of such duration as to result in permanent impair- 
ment of vision, particularly in the case of children, 
whose eye muscles are still in a relatively plastic 
state. Good lighting is an important factor in help- 
ing to prevent such impairment.” 


What Constitutes Good Lighting? 
Schoolroom illumination defined in terms of 
quantity requires sufficient light for safety, con- 
servation of vision, and general efficiency. Defined 
in terms of quality it involves the correct location 
of sources of illumination, good color, good 
distribution and diffusion, and absence of those 
factors which involve glare, and other harmful 
effects. From the standpoint of quantity the com- 
mittee sets up the following recommended values 
of illumination for school interiors: 
Foot 
Location Candles 
Class A—Sewing rooms, drafting rooms, 
art rooms, and rooms where fine detail 
work is to be done — on the work....... 
Class B—Classrooms—on the desks and 
blackboards; study halls and libraries — 
on desks and tables; shops, manual arts, 
and vocational training, laboratories — on 
the work; gymnasia — main exercising 
floor, basketball, boxing, wrestling; play- 
_rooms, swimming pools...............++: 12-8 
Class C- - Auditoriums, assembly rooms, 
cafeterias, and other rooms in which pupils 
congregate for extended periods but not 
TOE Oe add ctvcdulnadebageeaehes 5-3 


Class D — Recreation areas, locker rooms, 
corridors, stairs, passageways, toilets...... 4-2 


Natural Lighting 


The committee suggests that the greatest amount 


of daylight practicable should be provided in 
schoolrooms. 
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The leading organizations interested profes- 
sionally in the betterment of hygienic conditions 
in schools have worked out a complete new code 
for standardizing school lighting. The most im- 
portant standards are here presented. 

—The Editor. 
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“In classrooms with the usual window area, the 
illumination will vary from a few hundred foot- 
candles, near the windows, to 10 foot-candles, or 
less, near the opposite wall, while the illumination 
out-of-doors, even on a cloudy day, may average 
from 500 to 1,500 foot-candles, or more. 

“Tt will be realized, therefore, that when the 
highest daylight illumination practicable has been 
provided in a schoolroom, it is still far below that 
which exists under the open sky. To so construct 
and arrange the windows of a schoolroom as to 
give, on the desks, the greatest illumination 
practicable, with the best conditions for seeing, 
should be the object of the architect and illum- 
inating engineer.” 


Classroom Windows 

“The adequacy of the interior lighting bears a 
definite relation to that part of the sky which the 
windows face. In general, windows facing north- 
east, northwest, southeast, and southwest will re- 
ceive more nearly equal amounts of sunlight than 
those facing the cardinal points of the compass. 
Where, because of the orientation of the school lot, 
such exposures are not available, it is desirable 
to face the windows of the classrooms east or west 
instead of north or south. 

“Most children write with the right hand, hence 
it is considered desirable to place the windows to 
the left of the pupil to prevent shadows on the 
work when writing. For the same reason, windows 
should rarely be placed at the rear and never at 
the right. Mullions should be narrow to prevent 
the casting of shadows. 

“To secure the maximum average illumination 
over the working surfaces, the window-glass area 
should be as large as structural and architectural 
limitations will permit. Experience indicates that 
the glass area should not be less than 18 per cent 
of the floor area for glass, starting 3 ft. above the 
floor, or 16 per cent for glass starting 4 ft. above 
the floor; but the best practice is to exceed this 
minimum value, particularly if a portion of the 
sky is obstructed by adjacent buildings.” 


Artificial Lighting 

Practically no school building in the United 
States can be considered satisfactory without 
ample provisions for artificial illumination. The 
extension of the use of school buildings has been 
so general that evening uses are inevitable and 
lighting is an essential necessity. In discussing this 
problem, the committee writes: 

“There are a number of requirements which must 
be met to assure good artificial lighting. Briefly 
stated, these are: sufficient wiring capacity, out- 
lets so located as to secure good distribution of 
light, suitable glare-free lighting units, ample 
illumination for efficient study and safety, and 
systematic maintenance. As practically all modern 
illumination is by means of incandescent lamps, 
this discussion will apply primarily to them as a 
source of light, but other illuminating media may 
be used subject to similar conditions. 

“General artificial lighting is not sufficient to 
give really good illumination on blackboards. It is, 
therefore, desirable to provide auxiliary outlets 
over any blackboards which are much used during 
hours of artificial lighting. These outlets should 
have a capacity of at least 1 watt per square foot 
of board. 

“Tt is recommended that swimming pools be 
wired for underwater lighting. 
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TABLE III. Electrical Load to be Provided 
in School Wiring 
Watts per 
Square Foot 
Class A — Sewing rooms, drafting rooms, 
art rooms, sight-saving classrooms, and 
rooms where fine detail work is to be 
done at present or in the future...... 5 
Class B—Classrooms and study halls, 
libraries, shops, manual arts and voca- 
tional training, laboratories, gymnasia ; 
main exercising floor, basketball, hand- 
ball, boxing, wrestling, playrooms, 
SWAG OOD 6.4.6 50.54 6 kgs sesiceoae 3 
Class C — Auditoriums, assembly rooms, 
cafeterias, and other rooms in which 
pupils congregate for extended periods 


but not wed for SUEY. s..6 escapees ie 1y% 
Class D — Recreation areas, locker rooms, 
corridors, stairs, passageways, toilets... 1 


Location of Outlets 

“Lighting outlets should be arranged to make 
possible as even a distribution as practicable. 
Current practice requires that the relation of 
maximum to minimum illumination on the work 
in rooms of Class A or B of Table III should in 
no case exceed 4 to 1. In general, lighting outlets 
are symmetrically arranged.” 

Lack of space prevents the inclusion of more 
of the interesting discussions of the report. The 
following rules are, however, of importance: 


Minimum Illumination Values 

‘Illumination on the work or over the area shall 
be maintained during all periods of use at values 
not less than those stated herewith. Where the 
area used for work is not clearly evident, as for 
instance in an auditorium, the illumination may be 
measured on a horizontal plane 30 in. above the 
floor. However, where the area or work is clearly 
evident, as on desk tops or stair steps, the illum- 
ination shall be measured on such plane. 

“The classification of a given room or area shall 
be determined by the type of work done and not 
by the name of the room.” 

Foot-Candles 
Class A — Sewing rooms, drafting rooms, 

art rooms, and rooms where fine detail 

work is to be done — on the work.... 8 
Class B—Classrooms, study halls, lib- 

raries, offices, shops, laboratories, and 

all rooms where classwork or study is 

done — on the work............e00. 5 
Class C—Gymnasia; main exercising 

floor, basketball, handball, wrestling; 

playrooms, swimming pools.......... 3 
Class D — Auditoriums, assembly rooms, 

cafeterias, and other rooms in which 

pupils congregate for extended periods 


but not used for study............... 2 
Class E — Recreation areas, locker rooms, 
corridors, stairs, passagewaysS......... 1 


“Class and study rooms with fixed seats shall 
have windows placed either to the left, or to the 
left and rear, of the pupils when seated, with no 
more than 50 per cent of the glass area to be placed 
at the rear. 

“The bottom of the glass shall be at least 3 ft. 
above the floor, and the height from the floor to 
the top of the glass, plus 6 in., shall be not less 
than one half of the average width of the room. 

“The total glass area shall be not less than 16 
per cent of the floor area when the bottom of the 
glass is 4 ft. or more above the floor. The glass 
area shall be increased at the rate of 1 per cent 
for each 6 in. that the bottom of the glass extends 
below 4 ft. from the floor. 

“Windows shall extend toward the rear of the 
room at least as far as the front of the last row 
of seats, and well toward the front of the room; 
the distance from the front wall to the window 
shall in no case be more than 8 ft. 


Diffusion and Distribution of Light 

“Lighting, whether natural or artificial, shall be 
such as to avoid glare, objectionable shadows, and 
extreme contrasts, and to provide a good distribu- 
tion of light. In artificial lighting systems, lamps 
shall be so installed in regard to height, location, 
spacing, and glassware, reflectors, or other suitable 
accessories, as to accomplish these objects. 

(Concluded on Page 74) 
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BAUHAUS SCHOOL, DESSAU, GERMANY, 1925-1926 
Walter Gropius, Architect. 





Three “Modern” School Buildings—An Appraisal 


John W. Sahlstrom, Assistant in Educational Administration, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Whenever a far-reaching innovation in school- 
building design makes its appearance, it is sure to 
be subjected to severe and, in some instances, un- . 
sympathetic criticism. Crystallized tastes and pref- 
erences tend to resist change, and a sentimental at- 
tachment to the traditional school forbids undue 
tampering with its architectural appearance. And 
with reference to its utilitarian features and ar- 
rangements, the tendency is to place confidence in 
experience rather than in experiment. If we pause 
tc consider the changes that have already taken 
place in all phases of human life, we may gain a 
more tolerant attitude, and appraise more impar- 
tially the work of those who have dared to experi- 
ment. 

The purpose of this article is to present, briefly, 
seme recent and notable departures from contem- 
porary practice in school-building construction The 
views expressed herein should be regarded more as 
issues than as final conclusions. Private schools, 


experimental schools operated by higher institutions 
of learning, and in isolated instances public schools 
under progressive administrations, may be charac- 
terized ‘as the vanguards of the educational move- 
ment. The elements that control their advance are 
neither radical nor conservative, but tempered with 
moderate progressivism. At times progress has been 
fortuitous, with forces on the outside conipelling 
the school to expand its offerings or modify its 
methods in conformity with social needs. 
Wherever the change or progress may have had 
its origin, it was in many instances accompanied 
by a need for building adaptation. When domestic 
science, after being introduced by outside organi- 
zations, was established in the curriculum, special 
rooms and equipment were needed. In a similar 
way the health, guidance, and other programs called 
for special provisions in the school plant. Change 
in the physical characteristics of the school wuild- 
ing is not limited to the provisions for new subjects 
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BAUHAUS SCHOOL, DESSAU, GERMANY, 1925-1926 


Walter Gropius, Architect. 


or activities. Existing elements of the school plant 
are constantly yielding to experimental evidence. 
A decade ago, school-building standards prescribed 
30 cubic feet of air supply per pupil per minute.? 
Standards for air supply today are on an entirely 
different basis which eliminates the need for the 
extensive installations of the past.? 

Efforts to incorporate desirable facilities into the 
modern school building have been expressed on the 
one extreme by ultraconservatism and on the other 
extreme by more radical tendencies. The illustra- 
tions which accompany this text are examples of 
school architecture and planning which may well 
be considered to represent the latter. This should 
by no means be construed as a criticism. All too 
c“‘en there seems to be a disposition in some quar- 
ters to pronounce final judgment on a project sim- 
ply because it has been labeled as radical or pro- 
gressive. 

All of the plans under consideration, and models 
of the Ring Plan School 
and the Bauhaus School 
at Dessau, Germany, 
were exhibited in New 
York City in the spring 
of 1932 by the Museum 
of Modern Art. 

Private initiative, re- 





sponsible only to itself 
or to a small like- 








minded group, can 
afford to experiment in 
building design and 
arrangement. Whenever 
the taxpayer’s interest 
is involved, however, as 
it is in the erection of 
public schools, the 
architect must confine 
the play of his imag- 


Strayer, G. D. and Engel- 
hardt, N. L., Standards for 
High School Buildings (New 
York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1924). 
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Buildings (New You: Bureau 
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jnation to reasonably conventional designs. The 
public-school exterior has always possessed an in- 
dividuality of appearance that has been peculiarly 
its own. Pleasing variations have been introduced 
occasionally by employing artistic brick- and stone- 
work designs. Small turrets, towers, and well- 
balanced wings have tended to produce a modified 
appearance. On the whole, however, it may be said 
of the American public schools, “by their exteriors 
you may know them.” 

The casual observer would fail to recognize 
familiar school-building design in the rather severe 
lines, monotonous expanse of giass area, and the 
flat unbroken surface of the Bauhaus and the 
Hessian Hills schools. He would be still further 
puzzled in his attempt to identify the Ring Plan 
School. The critic of the two former schools ubjects 
on the grounds that their elevations resemble struc- 
tures commonly used to house entirely different 
types of occupancies, such as manufacturing, as- 
sembling, and commerce. His sense of the appro- 
priate is offended—the dignity of the cause of 
education has suffered. That the artist who con- 
ceived the Bauhaus School was quite aware of this 
criticism is evidenced by his attempt to introduce 
variations by painting in the separations between 
windows. It is quite clear that the architects were 
compelled to sacrifice elements of artistry in the ex- 
teriors in order to attain increased amounts of air 
and light. Utility will finally dictate the acceptabil- 
ity of extensive glass surfaces and the elimination 
of the customary piers and panels of decorative 
masonry. If more light and more air is needed, our 
esthetic sense will soon become accustomed to, and 
find satisfaction in, the architectural expression 
which best achieves the desired result. But is there 
reliable evidence that indicates the need for more 
light? Proponents claim that the progressive school 
with its informal methods makes a very special de- 
mand for more light than present-day standards 
specify as sufficient. 
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PROJECT FOR RINGPLAN SCHOOL 
Richard’ J. Neutra, Architect. 


“If we may assume, to begin with, that free seat- 
ing will be universally accepted, it becomes neces- 
sary to provide daylight illumination suitable to a 
varied orientation of writing surfaces. The cus- 
tomary practice of having all the windows on the 
left side of all students, in order to avoid shadows 
of the hand on the writing surface, obviously fails 
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when there ceases to be a common left side. Con- 
sequently, a system of diffused lighting is essential 
— soft, but abundant light, evenly distributed over 
a large area, so that shadows are eliminated alto- 
gether.””* 


8Ain, Gregory, ‘‘Progressive Architecture for the Progressive 
School,’’ Progressive Education, 9:195-202 March, 1932. 
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HESSIAN HILLS SCHOOL, CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, 1931 


Abundance of windows on one side of the room 
fails to eliminate objectionable shadows; and prop- 
er diffusion of natural light is not satisfactorily at- 
tained by any known method of reflection. Recourse 
must be had to overhead or bilateral lighting until 
some genius presents a plan that will combine the 
essential features of distributing light evenly on all 
surfaces without the requirement of skylight or 
bilateral lighting. Other practical problems which 
must be met in this connection have to do with 
heating and structural stability. 


The Ring Plan School 

So far as the writer knows, the Ring Plan School 
has not as yet been put to the test through actual 
construction and use. The Museum informs us that 
it was worked out in connection with a general proj- 
ect meaningfully termed “Rush City Reformed.” 
The critic writing in Modern Architecture admits 
that the plan is an ideal one, since current real- 
estate conditions would hardly permit the use of 


HATCHED AREAS INDICATE 
FUTURE EXTENSION 


owe and Lescaze, Architects. 


so large an area for a school in a region densely 
populated enough to provide the children. This is 
a minor criticism and would apply only to metro- 
politan centers. Authorities are in substantial agree- 
ment that no large elementary school should be 
located on a site of less than five acres. The size 
of the site, obviously, is not greater than is required 
by established standards. The structural features 
which produce its outdoor characteristics are the 
very features which would prohibit its use in cli- 
mates of varying temperatures and weather con- 
ditions. The one-story elevation permits diffused 
overhead lighting to supplement the light from the 
glass walls on the terrace side of the classrooms, but 
imposes limitations on the practical utilization of 
the site. Even under such uniform climatic condi- 
tions as are found in California, where the plan 
was conceived, there would be need for more roof 
and wall insulation against the direct rays of the 
sun in the late spring and early fall, and against 
the inclement weather of the winter months. The 





HESSIAN HILLS — CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


owe and Lescaze, Architects. 


possibilities of the satisfactory utilization of the 
open area within the oval is dependent upon the 
purpose of this reservation. Its dimensions are not 
suitable to typical playground activities. If the in- 
tent is to attain artistic lawn or landscape effect, 
or to secure space for sun bathing and water sports 
in connection with the pool, its inclusion would be 
justified to the extent that these provisions con- 
tribute to the educational program. 

The criticism of undue decentralization for pur- 
poses of administration is based upon the viewpoint 
of functional articulation which requires closer and 
more intimate means of contact between general 
and special service rooms and the classrooms. The 
plan undoubtedly assumes a general scheme of rela- 
tively independent classrooms, with individual toi- 
lets and wardrobes, and separate means of exit. The 
principle of functional distribution of facilities un- 
der which the plan is justly criticized, is fundamen- 
tal to current policies and practices in administra- 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Modernizing Old Schoolrooms to Meet Present Needs 


Clara Flemington, Director of Home Economics, and 


Charles Dalthorp, Superintendent of Schools, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


School administrators and executives are con- 
tinually confronted with the problems of remodel- 
ing schoolrooms and school buildings and replacing 
educational equipment to keep pace with pro- 
gressive ideals and practices. No branch of modern 
education has made more meteoric advances during 
the past few years than has home economics. The 
schools have striven to keep pace with the rapid 
changes in the social and economic world, which 
have so completely revolutionized family life in 
the American home. Their struggles for progress 
and very existence have often been discouraging 
and at times futile because of assertions by some 
uninformed patrons and even school administrators 
that the homemaking courses offered in the public 
schools are not functional, that they are duplicat- 
ing and usurping the training that should be given 
in the home. Occasionally the statement is even 
made that the courses are designed for the back- 
ward pupils, and they, as a consequence, are the 
only beneficiaries. These statements are made in 
the face of the realization that over 90 per cent 
of the girls, who graduate from high school, will 
enter homemaking as a vocation. 

More often, boards of education and school 
administrators are sympathetic with the modern 
homemaking courses, but have failed to make 
progress because of lack of space or policies requir- 
ing rigid and sometimes niggardly economy. They 
indifferently drift along year after year with in- 
adequate room and obsolete equipment, teaching 
the traditional cooking and sewing courses, trust- 
ing against better judgment that some necromantic 
fairy will provide teachers with enough personal 
magnetism and ability to retain interest and 
produce tolerable results. During these years, en- 
rollments dwindle; community and pupil interest 
in the work is at low ebb: and the results of teach- 
ing are unsatisfactory and expensive. 

Aberdeen had a board of education sympathetic 
with modern homemaking courses, but unable to 
keep pace with the present standards in equipment 
and the more liberal ideas because of inadequate 
space for enlargement and development. The home- 
economics department was included as a part of 
the original high-school building erected in 1910. 
lt consisted of two rooms; one served as a cooking 
room and the other as a sewing room. The cooking 
room, arranged with a hollow square and equipped 
with small gas plates each designed to serve one 
girl. represented the best thought in planning home- 
economics rooms twenty years ago. One end of the 
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SEVEN UNIT KITCHENS EACH PROVIDE FOR GROUPS OF FROM ONE TO FOUR GIRLS 





FOODS ROOM IN OLD DEPARTMENT EQUIPPED WITH 
HOLLOW SQUARE TABLE ARRANGEMENT 
TAKEN IN 1922 


room provided space for an antiquated gas range 
and ovens, an old-fashioned kitchen sink, and a 
first-aid cabinet; storage cupboards and an ice box 
adorned the other end of the room. The sewing 
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room was an ordinary small classroom furnished 
with pine tables, a movable storage cupboard, and 
foot-power sewing machines. The woodwork was 
finished with a dark stain, making the rooms un- 
attractive and almost gruesome in appearance. The 
only marks of beauty visible in connection with 
either room were “Cooking” and “Sewing” 
brilliantly gilded on the outside of the doors. 

An expansion program inaugurated for the senior 
high school in the summer of 1930 released a grade- 
school building located one hundred yards west of 
the high school for senior-high-school purposes. 
Three ordinary grade classrooms were reserved on 
the second floor of this building to be remodeled 
into a suite for homemaking courses for high- 
school girls. 

Instead of giving the remodeling and equipment 
problem to an architect, the board of education 
asked the director of home economics to draw 
preliminary plans and complete specifications for 
equipment and furnishings, together with estimated 
costs. As her work progressed, she conferred fre- 
quently with the school architect and superin- 
tendent relative to general policies and details. This 
remodeling was completed during the summer of 
1930 and was ready for occupancy at the opening 
cf school in the fall. 

The girls enrolled in the home-economics classes 
had a definite part in planning the new department. 
The combination homemaking room was bare at 
the opening of school. The class of seniors drew 
plans of the room, studied the art principles in- 
velved in furnishing, visited local stores, and 
actually selected, purchased, and placed the rugs, 
furniture, draperies, pictures, dishes, linen, bedding, 
and accessories within the budget allowed by the 
board of education. The furniture and equipment 
was purchased locally, giving sight selection and 
insuring a variation from the stilted science-room- 
laboratory atmosphere so frequently emulated in 
home-economics rooms. This pupil participation not 
only has proved valuable as an interesting and 
educational problem, but also has developed a sense 
of ownership which has been evidenced in good care 
of, and pride in, the rooms. The girls are happy 
and satisfied with their job, which was completed 
by the end of the school year 1931. 
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ONE OF THE SEVEN UNIT KITCHENS IN THE FOODS ROOM 


In accordance with growing tendencies through- 
out the country, Aberdeen is offering many phases 
of home training. The school aims to meet the 
needs of the girl in her present home life. Each 
year the course in home economics is developed 
on the unit plan, thus making it possible to alter- 
nate classes in the rooms during each semester. The 
three rooms of the department serve three classes 
meeting at the same hour. This arrangement 
provides for growth. 

The combination room planned for this depart- 
ment has many possibilities. At one time it is a 
living room; at another, a dining room; a screen 
and glide-away bed stored in an adjoining closet 
provide a bedroom, with toilet facilities near. The 
rugs may be rolled and stored; small folding tables 
and folding chairs immediately transform the room 
into a study or recitation center. In this way the 
space is used to better advantage than if it had 
been cut into small apartment rooms. The room 
provides for lessons in house care and home plan- 
ning, lessons which are often lacking in home- 
economics courses. 

In addition to the use made of the homemaking 
room by the home-economics department, it is not 
uncommon to find a_parent-teacher-association 
group, an adult homemaking class, a teachers’ com- 
mittee, a group of elementary-school teachers, the 
primary council, or a teachers’ social gathering 
enjoying the room for some special activity. 

In planning this department the important place 
of social relationships in the high school was rec- 
ognized. The combination homemaking room offers 
opportunities for many types of social contacts for 
both boys and girls. They have the privilege of 
entertaining each other, their parents, high-school 
teachers, and friends in a homelike atmosphere. 

There is a feeling of satisfaction on the part of 
school authorities viewing the completed project. 
Since the completion of the new rooms there has 





FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS TRANSFORM THE 
COMBINATION HOMEMAKING ROOM INTO 
A STUDY OR RECITATION CENTER 


been a steady increase in the enrollment in the 
classes in homemaking. Without special seeking, 
the number of girls taking the course has increased 
61 per cent. This may be attributed to the improved 
facilities for offering the subject. 

Briefly stated, this problem in remodeling was 
successful for the following reasons: 

It has interested more girls in homemaking 
courses. 


CLASS IN CLOTHING SELECTION AND CONSTRUCTION 


It has decreased teaching costs due to facilities 
for handling larger classes. 

It has provided facilities which are in keeping 
with modern times. 

It has provided a social center for the whole 
school. 

It has increased respect for homemaking educa- 
tion in the community and dignified it in the minds 
of the entire high-school body. 


The Relation of Teacher Offices to High-School 
Building Capacity and Utilization 
Willard S. Ford, School of Education, University of Southern California 


Teacher offices are inadequate. The present prac- 
tice of providing teacher offices in high schools is 
very limited. Where offices are provided they are 
usually for the teachers in special fields and in 
many cases these provisions are unsatisfactory. In 
a number of instances general workrooms have 
been provided for the academic teachers, and these 
have found their most satisfactory use as places 
for the preparation of class materials because of 
the equipment available in the room. Such rooms 
have not been a success either as conference rooms 
for pupil-teacher conferences or for teacher study 
and preparation. Hansen found from a study of 
the published plans in the ScHoot BoarpD JOURNAL 
that while limited provision of teachers’ offices was 
made in a small proportion of cases, no high-schooi 
building had made adequate provision.? 

This policy is quite in contrast to the policy in 
higher institutions. In the majority of institutions 
individual offices are provided for the staff. This 
has probably resulted from the empliasis on re- 
search in the higher institutions which necessitates 
a private office, the importance of student con- 
ferences, the larger accumulation of professional 
materials and the differences in class organization 
and scheduling. In the face of these differences the 
advantages of the individual offices for college 
teachers seem equally applicable to high-school in- 
structors. This is increasingly true in the modern 
high school where the nature of the work and the 
amount of material are comparable with that of the 


* college of a generation ago. 


Assignment of teachers to rooms. A number of 
practices are current in the assignment of teachers 
to classrooms. A frequent policy has been to give 
a permanent assignment to a particular room 
which the teacher comes to consider strictly her 





1Hansen, Mary A., ‘‘A Study of the Provisions of Teacher Unit 
Offices.’? Unpublished thesis, University of Southern California. 


own. In this case the room serves as an office as 
well as a classroom and the teacher makes the room 
the sole headquarters. This provides an office some 
22 by 30 feet in size for the teacher to use during 
the nonteaching periods. 

A second method of assigning teachers and one 
closely related to the first, is to assign teachers ac- 
cording to the character of the classroom and the 
subject taught. A teacher of shop subjects would 
expect to move from one shop to another if he had 
more than one shop subject. Where the majority of 
teachers have classes in one subject-field this be- 
comes a definite individual room assignment, and 
is subject to the same criticism as the former 
procedure. 

A method which is growing in use because of the 
necessity for increased efficiency is to make assign- 
ments according to the capacity and availability of 
the rooms. By this plan the small class is assigned 
to the small room, and special rooms raay be used 
for academic classes when available. Some such 
plan is necessary if the administration is to ap- 
proach a 100-per-cent room utilization. To achieve 
increased utilization, the teachers are forced to give 
up their classroom during their vacant periods. In 
order to use the teacher’s time effectively during 
these periods, some housing provision must be 
made. 

Assignment policies and building capacity. The 
use of classrooms for teacher offices reduces the 
capacity of a building in the ratio of the average 
number of vacant periods to the number of periods 
in the school day. An illustration will possibly make 
this more clear. 


Conditions 
Number of classrooms.............. 34 
ANOTARS CIANE BIDE. oocccicccccccsese 30 
Scheduled class periods............. 7 
Average classes per teacher......... 5 


Average classes per student 5 
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OFFIGE 


LOCATION OF 
OFFICES IN 
RELATION TO 
®* BUILDING? 


FIG. 1 
Group of three offices for academic teachers. Each of these 
offices is occupied continuously during the day. The secondary 
corridor becomes a convenient locker room. 


Under the conditions stated, the number of avail- 
able pupil stations is 30 times 34, or 1,020. Assum- 
ing that pupils not in class are cared for in study 
halls, the total capacity of the plant would be raised 
to 1,428 if all classrooms were used each period. If 
the teachers each have two nonteaching periods 
when they use the rooms as offices, two sevenths 
of the capacity is utilized for this purpose.. The 
usable pupil classroom capacity is then reduced to 
729 per period. The total pupil capacity, including 
study halls, would be reduced to 1,020 pupils. The 
change of policy from the use of classrooms for 
offices to one of continuous use would in this case 
increase the capacity by 40 per cent. It would re- 
quire 13 additional classrooms to provide the same 
capacity on a 5/7 program as is available with a 
complete use of the plant indicated. 

Methods of providing teacher offices. The most 
frequent method of providing teacher offices is by 
the use of classrooms. The inefficiency of this plan 
is apparent. To provide general workrooms fails to 
provide the desirable privacy for conference, quiet 
for study, or a personal place for keeping materials 
and personal effects. A number of schools have de- 
partmental offices which are largely the headquar- 
ters of the department head and excellent so far as 
they go. In this case no provision is made for the 
teachers. 

It is possible to furnish individual teacher offices 
without excessive cost if they are properly planned 
and teachers are scheduled to the offices as they 
are to the classrooms. In the example given above, 
each teacher would need an office assignment two 
periods a day and one office will care for three 
teachers in the seven periods. Such a plan will ne- 
cessitate careful scheduling and proper planning of 
the offices. To do this requires the solution of some 
architectural and administrative problems. 

Architectural problems involved. Offices of prop- 
er size and shape are difficult to plan in a school 
classroom unit. In the usual classroom unit the 
width from corridor to outside wall is approximately 
22 to 24 feet. To have a series of two or three 
offices in this width provides a problem of lighting, 
heating, and ventilating as only one would be on 
the outside wall and only one next to the corridor. 
If space were used as a single office it would either 
be much larger than necessary or would be very 
long and narrow. 
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Arrangement of a building to give a pleasing out- 
side appearance requires regular divisions to give 
proper window spacing. To place an office in such 
a unit is difficult. It therefore becomes a problem 
of placement which will not destroy the symmetry 
of the building and will permit of location con- 
venient for the teacher. While these problems are 
difficult, they may be solved by careful planning 

Offices in the Monrovia High School. An exam- 
ple of satisfactory provision of teacher offices is 
found in the Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte High School 
located at Monrovia, California.2 Because of the 
desire to secure a maximum of usable capacity for 
the money available, the architects were requested 
to provide six academic teacher offices and offices 
for each of the special departments. The sketches 
presented will show how the problems were de- 
veloped. 

Three of the academic teacher offices are shown 
in Figure 1. In order to secure satisfactory light 
and ventilation the offices were placed at the end 
of the unit. A secondary corridor served the offices. 
Lockers were furnished in this corridor so that it 
became the teachers’ headquarters. In each office, 
space was provided for a teacher desk and chair, 
and chair for a visitor. Shelving and vertical files 
for materials were provided for each of the three 
teachers assigned to the room. The largest office 
has two desks or was assigned to a department head 
where more space was desirable. By providing an 
entrance from the stair landing it was possible to 
have a second series of offices on a mezzanine floor 
since the ceiling height did not require a full story. 
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FIG. 4 
Art Department Office. It occupies an angle between wings 
of the building. 


The music rooms were placed across a corridor 
from the auditorium stage. The music office was 
placed between the two music rooms. This room 
serves as a music library as well as an office which 
places the valuable materials under good super- 
vision. This arrangement is shown in Figure 2. 

A typical problem was presented in planning the 
office for the domestic-science department, given in 





“Austin and Ashley, Architects, Willard S. Ford and Osman 
R. Hull, Educational Consultants. 












G. 2 


FIG. | 
Office for the music teachers. It serves as a music library. 
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FIG. 5 
The shop office occupies a strategic position from which two 
shops may be observed by the teacher and utilizes what would 
otherwise be waste space. 


Figure 3. Entrance to the office from the main cor- 
ridor was desirable to prevent disturbance of the 
class. Proper shape and size were secured by using 
the inside area for stockroom and fitting room. 

The art office was favorably located and served 
as a display room as well as an office. The irregular 
shape of the building unit made this possible and 
provided excellent shade and light. 

The placement of the office to secure easy super- 
vision of the department is illustrated in Figure 5. 
In the shop unit the office was placed on a second 
floor. Windows in the office gave full view of both 
the woodshop and metal shop. The office was con- 
veniently located for the drawing room which was 
on the second floor as well as to the shops. 

Offices for the science units were secured by 
placing them between the two laboratories of a 
given type and using the inside space as a supply 
reom. This provided the office with proper light 
and made both offices and storeroom available for 
the two laboratories. Usual provision was made for 
the physical-education teachers in those depart- 
ments. 

Building savings by providing offices. The build- 
ing described has office provisions for every teacher. 
It is possible with good scheduling to use every 
period of the day. The required capacity was se- 
cured with a net saving of six classrooms had it 
been the policy to use classrooms as teacher offices 
during vacant periods. While the forty thousand 
dollars saved is a significant sum, the important 
advantage is the improved administration of the 
school and the more efficient use of teacher time. 
It appears that the plan of providing individual 
teacher offices might well be followed in the plan- 
ning of high-school buildings. 
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The Credit of American Municipalities 


_ credit ability of the American municipalities has in receni 
months received careful examination at the hands of financial 
experts. Significant facts have been gathered, facts which vitally 
concern the school interests as well as other departments of local 
government. 

In determining upon the credit of American cities it is estimated 
that the bonded indebtedness of cities having a population of 30,000 
and over is about 75 per cent of the municipal indebtedness of the 
country. All told, there are something like 150,000 taxing units. Most 
of the 48 states which have come into consideration are practically 
free from default on the payment of interest on bond obligations 
which aggregates the sum of $2,400,000,000. 

A report made by the Investment Bankers Association of America 
says: “Out of the 309 cities in this class, 11, or 3.5 per cent, are 
reported to be in default. Six of the overlapping school districts are 
also reported in default. These 309 cities and their school districts 
have a gross bonded debt estimated at approximately $8,400,000,000. 
The 11 cities and 6 school districts reported in default have a gross 
bonded debt estimated at approximately $153,000,000, or 1.8 per 
cent of the total debt of the cities in this class.’ 

The report goes on to say that the number of defaults in counties, 
cities, villages, and school districts are as follows: 11 states, none; 
17 states, from 1 to 5; 5 states, from 6 to 10; 15 states, more than 
10. The experts add: 

“With a perfect record as to state obligations, only 11 cities and 
6 school districts representing 1.8 per cent total indebtedness of cities 
and school districts in excess of 30,000 population in default, and 
only 42 per cent of the states in the union reporting more than 5 
defaults in the group canvassed, we believe that municipal credit is 
still entitled to rank as the premier investment medium of the coun- 
try, next to United States Government obligation.” 

This statement is most gratifying in that it notes the credit ability 
of the average unit of government, and that school bonds issued 
now and in future will, provided they are held within the debt limit, 
be regarded as good investments. 

There is reason to believe that a number of state legislatures willi 
not only consider tax limitations but debt limitations as well. While 
these are now fixed in all states the tendency will be to reduce rather 
than increase them. This will enhance the security of the bonds to 
be issued under the new limitations which are likely to be fixed. 


America’s School-Building Needs 


It is one of the contradictions of American life that school build- 
ings are erected most freely and in largest number during periods ot 
prosperity when building costs are highest and when the actual rate 
of increase in pupil enrollment is low. School construction activities 
areeat the lowest ebb when hard times hit us and when there are 
large rises in the numbers of pupils, especially in the advanced 
classes of the high school. A contradictory relation of schoolhouse 
construction to interest rates for bonds is not so clear, but in general 
it is true that the voters approve school projects when they are best 
able to pay the taxes even though the conditions of ultimate cost 
are not favorable and present needs are not clear. 

The present school-building difficulties will not be without value 
to the schools. It is clear that school buildings now under way will 
be better and more economical because every project is receiving 
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very much closer consideration from the standpoint of cost, need, 
and service. The new school building of 1933 and of succeeding years 
will embody distinct marks growing out of the consideration given 
to such important elements as the following: 

(1) Careful surveys of educational needs, population, and enroll- 
ment trends, and actual classroom space needs; (2) studies of ulti- 
mate financing costs for the purpose of adapting the method in each 
case to the situation and of obtaining true economy; (3) closer 
studies of educational programs and adjustments of the same in 
view of a revision of the underlying philosophy to new needs and 
to a restatement of original principles; (4) careful studies of all 
space requirements from the standpoint of eliminating wasteful 
room-layouts and excessive unit “standards;” (5) studies for re- 
ducing provisions for safety and service which have been commer- 
cially influenced and are in excess of true needs; (6) close evalua- 
tions of new materials without reference to precedents and prefer- 
ences carried down from the wasteful boom years of the middle 
“twenties ;” (7) studies of architectural design in which old forms 
give way to true expressions of the function of school buildings and 
beauty is developed from the inherent character of materials and 
forms. 

School boards who are acting at present to meet their school- 
building needs are following a policy which is in harmony with sound 
administrative procedure. School buildings financed and planned in 
accordance with the seven points discussed above will be more effec- 
tive educationally and economically than any which can be erected 
in future years of renewed prosperity. The cost of construction is 
today at the lowest point in more than a generation. The quality 
and speed of construction are also at a new high point of advantage 
to the public owner. In many communities, the present prospective 
tax ability of the school district is distinctly favorable so that 
financing can proceed at a minimum cost. 

All in all, school-accommodation needs deserve to be studied in 
view of fundamental needs and present opportunities. The present 
school plant should not be allowed to deterioriate by a lack of prompt 
repairs and a continued program of upkeep. Every reasonable need 
should be looked into and met so that the wild rush of school build- 
ing in the years 1921 to 1928 at extravagant prices may not .be 
repeated. 


Prospective School Legislation 


HE legislative bodies in the several states will soon convene to 

make new laws and to amend old laws. The educational inter- 
ests have in many instances expressed their plans through resolu- 
tions adopted by state educational associations, and state superin- 
tendents are ready to go forward with definite recommendations. It 
is evident from the expressions which have become public that the 
discussion will center, in the main, upon the problems of school 
finance. The pressure to reduce the tax burden will be met by the 
urgency to maintain standards of efficiency in the educational 
service. 

The trend will be in the direction of greater economy in govern- 
ment expenditures. The lawmakers who represent the taxpaying 
constituency will yield to a reduction in budgets rather than to 
increases. The job of the educator will be to resist such reductions 
as may prove harmful to the cause of education and which may, on 
the whole, be deemed unnecessary. 

The question of taxation in its general aspects will be subjected 
to exacting scrutiny, and the discovery of new sources of revenue 
will be tested in the light of practical expediency and common 
equity. 

It is here where the educator who champions an adequate support 
for the schools must exert his best efforts. He must not only know 
where the dollar is most needed and how to spend it wisely, but 
he must also familiarize himself with the fundamentals of taxation. 
More than that, he must have some knowledge of the tried and 
tested methods of exacting tax tributes — methods which are equit- 
able and which yield the desired revenue. In other words, he must 
be clear on any new tax proposal in the light of past experiment 
and experience. It follows, too, that the demands of the educational 
interests must be weighed and measured in the light of the tax 
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ability of community and state as well as in the light of the legit- 
imate needs of other agencies of government. 

The legislator who is desirous of serving his constituency to the 
best of his ability may willingly listen to the clamor for lower costs 
in government, but he will also be open for suggestions that will, 
on the one hand, enable reductions, and on the other, maintain 
acceptable standards of efficiency. The educator must stand ready 
to deal with the problem in its larger aspects, contemplate all the 
contingencies involved, and counsel a course of action that in the 
light of a complicated situation is at once clear, sane, and sensible. 


Wisdom of Calm and Judicious Administration 


T IS not unreasonable to hold that in a time of economic readjust- 
ment which is now going on throughout an entire country, the 
vision and judgment of the school administrator is put to a severe 
test. Every community has its financial problems, some of which 
are serious and others which are only minor and trivial, and some 
of which enter the field of school administration. 

The school costs are in the public eye and mind, and naturally 
come under careful scrutiny. The assumption must be that the judi- 
cious administrator is alive to the situation which confronts him 
and that he solves his problems in a calm and judicious manner. 

Some of the contentions of the taxpaying public, however, are not 
founded either in reason and fact, but are simply the outgrowth 
of a narrow and envious attitude. The man who finds his income 
materially reduced is inclined to make comparisons with his neigh- 
bor whose income is unimpaired. He is apt to look in the direction 
of the school people and hold that they enjoy easy hours and good 
pay. Hence, his criticism. 

A correspondent writes us saying: “We are exposed to the 
enviousness of people in the community toward teachers and school 
heads. Shall we go down to their level, or ignore them ?” 

The answer to the statement and the question appended thereto 
must be that the school authorities cannot be disturbed by back- 
yard gossip and small-fry jealousies. They must rise above trivial 
contention and controversy. Unwarranted criticism is usually merely 
local and incidental. 

The business of the schools is vital to the social order and an 
imperative essential to the stability and perpetuity of the nation. 
The school authorities must hold with fidelity and firmness to the 
task in hand. Time and the return of a normal day will justify such 
a course of action. 


Importance of Complete School Records 


JUDGE in a recent Colorado court action found it timely to 

suggest for the benefit of all secretaries of boards of educa- 
tion in the state, the importance of accurate and complete records 
of board proceedings. An important case came up to him for adjudi- 
cation. The records of the school-board proceedings had been 
written several days after the meeting and proved to be both in- 
accurate and incomplete. 

The court stated that “school boards should find time to go over 
the minutes of each meeting, make such corrections and additions 
as may be necessary, and either approve or disapprove them.” The 
court added that the business of a school-board member is a thank- 
less one for which there is no monetary compensation, but its 
deliberations must, nevertheless, be thorough and its records care- 
fully and correctly made. 

The importance of this caution’ best appreciated when litigation 
arises, or someone challenges this or that procedure engaged in by 
the school authorities. A case brought in court invariably hinges 
upon the records. These must guide in determining the question 
at issue, 

Those who have been in constant touch with the ScHoor Boarp 
Journat have noted in its columns from time to time editorials 
touching upon the question of records and the importance of reduc- 
ing the proceedings of the board of education to writing. 

Several excellent books have been published within the year 
discussing in detail the manner and method of keeping school-board 
records. and their importance in case of litigation which is apt to 
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arise with unexpected suddenness. The school official intrusted with 
the minutes of school-board meetings is informed on all the 
contingencies likely to arise. 

The Colorado case simply verifies the caution that bes so fre- 
quently been expressed; namely, that the minutes of the proceed- 
ings of a board of education should be both correct as to the 
deliberations entered into and should be complete in point of record. 


Shall the Teaching Profession Submit to 
Salary Reductions? 


HEE is a timely question. It has recently been asked many times 
throughout the country. The answer made by those immedi- 
ately concerned in the same is in the negative. The teaching profes- 
sion is practically of one mind that, as a matter of equity and right, 
it must resist all attempts at salary reductions. The arguments set 
forth against a change, in the main are, reasonable and sound. They 
proceed from the thought that the service rendered is worth the price 
being paid for it. 

The taxpayer answers the question in the affirmative. He argues 
that, since the cost of living has come down, the prevailing wage 
must come down, and that the teaching profession must share with 
the rest of mankind in the economic dislocation which afflicts the 
whole world. 

The answer finally lies with the school authorities. They may 
listen patiently to the arguments of the teaching profession on the 
one hand, and to the pleadings of the taxpayer on the other. But the 
budget rises before them somewhat like a mountain that somehow 
must be crossed. In other words, the budget must not only be squared 
with the imperative needs of the school system but must also be ad- 
justed in the light of the tax ability of the community. 

The educators of the land have presented their case in irrefutable 
argumentation and reasoning. The professional workers, as a whole, 
have never in the past been overpaid, and in the face of the increased 
purchasing power of the dollar of today are not now being overpaid. 
This is particularly true if the service rendered to the state and to 
society by the teaching profession is fully weighed and measured. 

The considerations, however, which enter at this point are of a 
serious nature. The budgetmaking body is confronted with a condi- 
tion and not a theory. The problem is reduced to one of dollars and 
cents in which the finer qualities involved must be ignored. The 
school administrator may recognize the indispensable service rend- 
ered by the teacher, and the value of that service to the economic 
and civil life of the nation, but the tax ability of the community 
must finally determine the budget problem as a whole. 

In any school budget the salary item is the largest. The tempta- 
tion is that, if cutting must be done, such cutting begin here. Where 
the salary item is spared, the pruning knife is likely to enter the 
building and maintenance and operating costs and the general supply 
and equipment lists. But, a discriminating judgment must weigh the 
relative importance of this or that item in the budget. 

On the assumption that the school authorities proceed upon the 
accepted policy that teachers’ salary schedules must not be cut, it 
follows that, in many instances, such a policy would not and could 
not be carried out. The viewpoint of the individual school adminis- 
trator may differ. He may approach the salary schedule from the 
earnings achieved in other fields of activity. He may believe that 
the pleadings of the taxpayer are justified. He may even adhere to 
the supply-and-demand rule in fixing compensation. But in either 
event those who believe in upholding the higher salary schedule must 
submit to the inevitable law which says that you cannot expend the 
dollar which you do not possess. 

In many communities the salary lists remain intact. No reductions 
have been made and none are in contemplation. In many sections of 
the country, including some of the larger centers of population, de- 
cisive reductions have been made. The reductions and nonreductions 
have made for an inequality in the salary schedules as a whole. These 
inequalities will unquestionably be leveled in the future. 

The adjustments in the school-finance situation are practically 
completed. When further reductions in property valuations are ex- 
perienced further adjustments may become necessary. 


MINTIE WHITE PRIMARY SCHOOL, 


ONE-STORY BUILDING FOR PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 
The White Primary School at Watsonville, Calif. 

The Mintie White Primary School Building at 
Watsonville, Calif.. has been planned to serve a 
school consisting of a kindergarten and six elemen- 
tary grades. It occupies a site 116 by 271 ft., with 
the principal frontage along the long axis and facing 
west. 

The building is without basement, except for a 
small area occupied by the heating apparatus. There 
are twelve standard classrooms and a kindergarten, 
a lunchroom, toilet rooms for boys and girls, an 
office for the principal, a teachers’ room with kitch- 
enette, and a medical inspection clinic. The lunch- 
room which measures 22 by 43 ft., is used aiso for 
double class groups, etc. 

When the district which the building serves is 
fully built up, six additional classrooms will be con- 
structed. An auditorium-gymnasium, a domestic- 
science suite, and a manual-training shop will be 
included in the completed building. 

The building is designed in the Spanish Colonial 
style, with reinforced concrete walls and floors. The 
exterior trim is of cement plaster and decorative 
tile. The corridors have linoleum floors, texture 
plastered walls and ceilings, and meritas wainscot. 
The classrooms have plastered walls and ceilings. 
slate blackboards, hardwood finish floors, and meri- 
tas wainscot. The toilet rooms have cement plas- 
tered walls and cement floors. 

The building is heated with a low-pressure direct 
steam system and is equipped with automatic ther- 
mostatic control. The electrical equipment includes 
lighting in all the rooms and electric signal gongs 
and fire alarm. 

The building which was planned and erected un- 
der the supervision of Mr. William H. Weeks, of 
San Francisco, California, cost a total of $88,188.50. 


THREE MISSOURI CITIES PASS BOND ISSUES 
FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

Maplewood, University City, and Normandy, Mis- 
souri, all suburban cities of St. Louis, have passed bond 
issues during the latter half of 1932, taking advantage 
of low building prices. 

The Maplewood board of education and Supt. G. E. 
Dille led the group on June 7, with more than a two- 
thirds’ majority vote on $152,000. This amount is be- 
ing spent for a second unit addition to the high school, 
an elementary-school addition, and a new colored 
school. The bond issue will be taken care of with no 
additional tax increase. 

On October 7, the board and Supt. Charles Banks, 
of University City, carried a bond issue of $225,000, 
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without an additional tax increase. The funds for the 
new bond issue will be used to erect and equip an ele- 
mentary school and to add a gymnasium-auditorium to 
the Hawthorne School. 

On November 22, the board of education and Supt. 
F. B. Miller of Normandy, carried a bond issue of 
$225,000 for a third unit of the high-school group. 
This issue carried with it a small tax increase. 

Mr. William B. Ittner, St. Louis, acted as architect 
for all the new suburban city schools. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS MAY BE USED WHEN 
' ADMISSION FEE IS CHARGED 
Schools may be used for recreational activities by 
students and faculty in the production of plays, 
contests, athletic games, and musical programs, 
even though they may be in competition with other 
purveyors of entertainment in the school district. This 


decision was recently rendered by the Supreme Court 
of Utah in reversing a ruling of the District Court 
which restrained public schools from using school build- 
ings for entertainment where a fee is charged. 

The court, in its decision, made its ruling in the case 
of George Beard v. Board of Education of North Sum- 
mit School District, and pointed out that the plaintiff 
had no constitutional or other legal right to enjoy a 
monopoly in his line because he had been first in the 
field. On the charge that “illegal use’ had been made 
of the school property in providing recreational and 
educational facilities, even though an admission fee is 
charged, it was pointed out that this is not upheld by 
the law or by decisions in other states. The laws of the 
State of Utah distinctly empower school boards to make 
community centers of their institutions and such school- 
houses may be used free, except in cases where a paid 
entertainment is given. 
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A Check List for Senior-High-School Buildings 


Thomas J. Higgins, Assistant, Bureau of Building Survey, Chicago, Ill. 


The present Check List for Senior High Schools is similar to the Check 
List for Junior High Schools published in the SCHOOL BOARD JOUR- 
NAL for August, 1932. The schedule has been used successfully in Chicago 
and is a most useful starting point for any careful study of a school build- 
ing which a superintendent, a principal, or a school board may attempt. 
The schedule should be used three times: First, when the preliminary 
studies are being made; second, when the architect has submitted the first 
drawings; third, when the final working drawings and specifications are 
about to be accepted.—Editor. 
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On December 17, 
1903, at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., the Wright 
Brothers, Orville 
and Wilbur, made 
their first practical 
flight. This dramatic 
achievement was the 
result of proper appli- 
cation of knowledge. 









In June, 1930, the 
HermanNelsonCor- 
poration announced 
the first practical ap- 
plication of latest 
ventilating knowl- 
edge to the problem 
of schoolroom ven- 
tilation. An achieve- 
ment of nation-wide 
importance! 












Ac levement 


the result of PROPER APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


OR years, scientists have known that it is necessary to introduce outdoor air 

into the schoolroom only for the purpose of maintaining correct temperatures. 

In 1930 the Herman Nelson Corporation, properly applying this knowledge, 

perfected the Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation—the greatest of this company’s 
many achievements in the art of heating and ventilating. 


Today, the Her-Nel-Co System is widely recognized as the standard for mod- 


ern schoolroom ventilating practice—because it produces the best ventilating 
results at the least cost. 


You will be interested in the story of this achievement in schoolroom ventila- 
tion. Write for the book, ““Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation”’. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


NELSON 
Her-Nel-Co SYSTEM OF VENTILATION 








Factory at Moline, Illinois. Sales and Service Offices: 


The Herman Nelson Corporation are Originators _ Belfast, Me Winnipeg, Manitoba 








and Pj Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. Wastingten, D- Cc. sponyite, Tenn. peerta. . Spokane, Wash. Toronto, Ontario 
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Reduce Classroom Yatlures 


and SAVE EDUCATIONAL 
DOLLARS with 


lupro ved Lighting 


@ “Cut expenses! Save money! Reduce budgets!”—is the cry today. 


Possibly it has not occurred to you that when pupils fail to pass 
in their classes the cost of their education is greatly increased. 
Statistics show that annual education costs in public schools range 
from $45 to $124 per pupil. Obviously, this cost is doubled when 
a pupil fails. 

Well-lighted classrooms have proved their value in reducing 
classroom failures. 1 








In a recent study, two student groups, which examinations 
showed to have practically e ability, were assigned to separate 
rooms—one with the inefficient Twilight Zone* lighting preva- 
lent in most classrogms today, the other with adequate, auto- 
matically-controlled illum: . Of the group handicapped 
by inadequate lighting, 38% failed—while only)14% failed in the 
room with scientifically correct illumination. 


A Westinghouse-planned installation of Magnalux luminaires, 
controlled by light- -sensitive relays for automatic lighting during 
cloudy periods, gives the best possible illumination for eye con- 
servation. Light from Magnalux luminaires is distributed evenly 
over the ceiling without glaring bright spots or irritating dark 












ERE’S a quick, simple method of test- 
ing your lighting. Open a phone 
book at random in any classroom. You 
should be able to read any name, address, 
and number rapidly and without effort— 
for the telephone book is scientifically 


Westinghouse Magnalux Lumi- 
naires will bring your school 
out of the Twilight Zone. 
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spots. The entire ceiling then becomes the source of light, radi- 


designed for perfect legibility under proper 


ating a Saad of completely diffused, restful illumination. light. If you can’t—if you have to squint and draw the book closer to your 
face—the students are not getting enough light to do their best work. 





THE STATUS OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
UNITED STATES 


More than one fourth of all the 23,390 public high 
schools in America are located in five states, covering 
Texas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Illinois, ac- 
cording to a recent report issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education. Texas high schools reported a total of 
1,400; Ohio, 1,322; Pennsylvania, 1,185; Missouri, 1,- 
063; and Illinois, 1,065. Fourteen other states reported 
from 500 to 1,000 public high schools. 

The largest high school in the United States is the 
DeWitt Clinton High School for boys in New York 
City, which has an enrollment of 10,059 students. The 
New Utrecht and the James Madison High Schools, 
in Brooklyn, New York, are next largest, with enrolli- 
ments of 9,944 and 8,711. 

The total enrollment in all types of public high 
schools is 5,465,932, and the school enrollment of chil- 
dren 15 to 18 years of age is approximately 50 per cent 
of the total number of children of that age recorded 
by the 1930 census. Two thirds of this group go to 
regular high schools, while the other third attend re- 
organized high schools. More than 71,000 students at- 
tend high schools offering abbreviated courses, making 
it necessary to attend other schools to get additional 
work for graduation. 

The public high schools graduated 591,719 young 
men and women during the year 1929-30. Forty-six 
per cent of the graduates of city high schools were 
boys, and 43.5 per cent from the rural schools were 
boys. Nearly one half of the graduates continued their 
education after leaving the high school. 

The report indicates that the percentage of boys at- 
tending college has decreased, while that of girls has 
increased during the period from 1921 to 1929. 


SCHOOL BUDGETS IN LARGE CITIES 
SUFFER FIVE PER CENT CUT 


School budgets in cities ef more than 100,000 popula- 
tion have been reduced over 5.3 per cent for the current 
school year, according to a report of the United States 
Office of Education, published in the United States 
Daily for December 14. The expenditures were cut over 
37 per cent for capital outlay and nearly 5 per cent for 
salaries. 

The total current expenditure reductions have varied 
from 1.5 per cent in the North Atlantic states, to 20.5 
per cent in the South Central group. The reduction in 
salary budgets, excluding New England, reached 14.62 
per cent. 

Enrollment, it was shown, went up 1.39 per cent. 
This means an increase of 240 pupils in a typical city 
of 100,000 enrolling 17,500 pupils. 


Westinghouse @ 


Teaching staff went down 2.13 per cent, with a re- 
duction of 11 teachers for a typical city. 

Teachers’ salaries went down 4.96 per cent. Although 
the average reduction appeared to be only 4.96 per 
cent, it was in fact much greater. New York, where 
the salary schedules were unchanged, was included in 
the figure, but Chicago was not included. In New York, 
the teachers gave more than $2,000,000 for relief, while 
Chicago teachers were paid in warrants which were 
discontinued. If the salary budget were near $1,050,000, 
the 4.96 per cent reduction in the salary budget would 
suffer a reduction of about $52,500. 

The assessed value of property yielding school funds 
went down 7.5 per cent. This would automatically re- 
duce the income available for schools in a typical 100,- 
000 city with an assessed valuation of $150,000,000 by 
more than $146,000, even if the tax rate were kept at 
$13 a thousand. 

Current expenses went down 5.32 per cent, as com- 
pared with a teacher budget slash of 4.96 per cent. The 
reduction for a typical city of 100,000 population with 
a budget of $1,500,000 would be $79,800. 

Capital outlay went down 37.98 per cent. 

State aid went up 2.13 per cent. This occurred in the 


‘eastern and western states, but not in the central states. 


In the matter of school curtailments, it was shown 
that nearly two thirds of 478 cities, 10,000 to 100,000 
in population, had reported some activities curtailed, or 


wiped out. A few schools, on the contrary, had actually 
increased their services. 


C School Law 


School Lands and Funds 


An act providing for the distribution of the equaliza- 
tion fund to local school boards applying was held un- 
constitutional as violating the provision for pro rata 
distribution of the school fund among the counties (Ky. 
constitution §§ 183, 184, 186, 188; acts of 1930, c. 
36, 884, 5, 8; Ky. statutes, §§ 4364, 4399a-8, 4434a- 
14a). — Talbott v. Kentucky State Board of Educa- 
tion, 52 Southwestern reporter (2d) 727, 244 Ky. 286. 

The state board was held vested with authority to 
make contracts for paying bonds belonging to the per- 
manent school fund before their maturity. — State v. 
Hatcher, 52 Southwestern reporter (2d) 794, Tex. Civ. 
App. 

The state treasurer could not accept payment on‘un- 
matured bonds belonging to the permanent school 
fund, except under conditions imposed by the state 





*Twilight Zone—the deceptive half-light between obvious darkness and 
scientifically correct illumination. 


board of education. — State v. Hatcher, 52 Southwest- 
ern reporter (2d) 794, Tex. Civ. App. 

Orders of the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and state board of-:education in proceedings for 
wrongfully discharging the plaintiff as superintendent 
of public schools were final, and could not be attacked 
by a school district which was party to the proceedings. 
— Borger Independent School Dist. v. Dickson, 52 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 505, Tex. Civ. App. 


School-District Government 

The school board is an entity deriving its powers 
solely from the legislature and is bound by legislative 
enactments prescribing its duties (Smith-Hurd revised 
statutes of 1931, c. 122, §§ 155, 157a).— People v. 
Board of Education of City of Chicago, 182 North- 
eastern reporter 455, 349 IIl. 390. 

The school trustees who misappropriated school 
funds out of which the superintendent’s claim was to 
be paid were held personally liable.— Borger Inde- 
pendent School Dist. v. Dickson, 52 Southwestern re- 
porter (2d) 505, Tex. Civ. App. 


School-District Property 

That architects in contract for furnishing plans for 
school building agreed to employ designated engineers 
was held not to affect the contract’s validity (Minn. 
statutes of 1927, §§ 2846, 2847).— Krohnberg v. 
Pass, 244 Northwestern reporter 329, Minn. 

That a school district, contracting with architects, 
paid them for services on a prior contract for a build- 
ing which was never constructed, did not invalidate 
the present contract. — Krohnberg v. Pass, 244 North- 
western reporter 329, Minn. 

Statutes requiring competitive bidding for ochedt 
contracts were held inapplicable to a contract for arch- 
itects’ services (Minn. statutes of 1927, §§ 2846, 2847). 
— Krohnberg v. Pass, 244 Northwestern reporter 329, 
Minn. 

The superintendent of construction, required to see 
that plans were carried out and proper material fur- 
nished for a school building, was held not within the 


' statutes requiring competitive bidding (Minn. statutes 


of 1927, §§ 2846, 2847).— Krohnberg v. Pass, 244 
Northwestern reporter 329, Minn. 

A city school board’s acceptance of an insolvent 
building contractor’s assignments of moneys due him 
amounted to the creation and recognition of assignee’s 
liens thereon (N. Y. lien law, §5, as amended by the 
laws of 1929, c. 515, § 2).—Vanderlip v. Walker, 259 
N. Y. S. 289, 144 Miscellaneous 629, N. Y. Sup. 

Assignments of moneys due a school-building con- 
tractor, to subcontractors and materialmen for work 
and material furnished was held valid (N. Y. lien law, 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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Above: This library floor is an aid to concentration . . it is 
i resilient Sealex Linoleum, quiet when walked on. 


At right: The Kennett Consolidated School is one of many 
new schools in which Sealex Floors have been installed. 
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One of America’s largest consolidated 


sehools ..... chooses Sealex 


The Kennett Consolidated School, Kennett 
Square, Pa., has been called “a monument 
to practical philanthropy.” The generosity 
of a public spirited citizen made possible one 
of the finest and best-equipped schools of its 
type in the United States. 


The heavy corridor traffic in this wide spread- 
ing building travels on Sealex Linoleum Floors 
—the finest resilient floors ever developed for 
heavy duty. In hundreds of schools. Sealex 
Floors have proved their ability to give long 
service under the most difficult conditions. 

Longevity is only one among many Sealex 
advantages. These floors are resilient. They 
muffle the noise of footsteps. They make the 
day’s work easier for teachers who are on their 


feet most of the day. 


These floors are healthful. There are no un- 
sightly, dirt-collecting cracks—no troublesome 
splinters. Sealex Floors are spot-proof, stain- 
proof, easy to clean. 


These floors are economical. Recent reduc- 
tions bring the prices down to the lowest levels 
in many years. 


Sealex materials, when installed by author- 
ized contractors of Bonded Floors, are backed 
by Guaranty Bonds. Our School Floors Depart- 


ment will gladly supply further information. 


CoNGOLEUM-NairRn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 


SEALEX 
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OU’D almost say he took a mis- 
chievous delight in wearing out 
his shoes—in providing teachers 
and school boards with flooring prob- 
lemstoworryover. Yet he reallynever 
gives these matters a thought. He’s 


just an active, growing boy with rest- 
less feet and an abundance of energy. 

And Johns-Manville has solved one 
of the problems he presents. They’ve 
provided a flooring for schools that 
he, and the millions like him, won’t 
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Hard on Shoes.. Hard on Floors 


wear out even with years of use, 

J-M Tile Flooring thrives under 
school traffic. It has a high resistance 
to abrasion. The constant buffing of 
footsteps over its surface serves only 
to bring out its luster. 





Johns-Manville 
uy 


Ms 
TILE FLOORING 


Type A 


Nor does this long-lived flooring 
require more than a minimum of 
care. An ordinary brush or broom 
—an occasional wash-down with 
soap and water — is all that’s neces- 
sary to keep it clean and attractive. 
Inks won’t stain it . . . neither will 
ordinary acids. 

This floor is comfortable . . . quiet 
... and safe for hurrying feet. 


The rich colors in which this flooring is 
available will add warmth and cheer to 
the appearance of your school buildings. 
12 solid colors and 8 mottled colors are 
offered, in tiles from 3 in. to12 in. square, 
to combine with any decorative scheme. 

In two thicknesses, 1/8 in. and 3/16 in., 
the cost of J-M Tile Flooring is compar- 
able with linoleum of the same thickness. 

Because all good flooring needs skillful 
laying, Johns-Manville has appointed 
Authorized Flooring Contractors in over 
300 cities to serve you. 

Send for the booklet, ‘“‘Underfoot 
Overhead,” giving full details. Address 
Johns-Manville, 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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§ 25, subd. 1, as amended by the laws of 1930, c. 859, 
§ 15).— Vanderwalker v. Walker, 259 N. Y. S. 289, 
144 Miscellaneous reporter 629, N. Y. S. 

Subcontractors and materialmen, to whom a school- 
building contractor assigned moneys due him, not for 
money advanced, but for the payment of past indebt- 
edness for work and material furnished, was held not 
entitled to priority of payment over other lienors (N. 
Y. lien law, § 25, subds. 1, 4, 6, as amended by the N. 
Y. laws of 1930, c. 859, §15).—Vanderwalker v. 
Walker, 259 N. Y. S. 289, 144 Miscellaneous reporter 
629, N. Y. S. 

A construction superintendent, whom a school build- 
ing contractor agreed to pay a weekly bonus, in addi- 
tion to an hourly wage, was held entitled to preference 
over other creditors in payment of a bonus (N. Y. lien 
law, §13).—Vanderwalker v. Walker, 259 N. Y. S. 
289, 144 Miscellaneous reporter 629, N. Y. S. 

A “school district,” being an instrumentality of the 
state, is not liable for the acts of omission of its officers, 
in the absence of a statute.— School Dist. No. 28 v. 
Denver Pressed Brick Co., 14 Pacific reporter (2d) 
487, Colo. 

The failure of a school district to perform the de- 
tails of statutory duty merely constitutes a tort for 
which the school district is not liable.— School Dist. 
No. 28 v. Denver Pressed Brick Co., 14 Pacific reporter 
(2d) 487, Colo. 

The failure of a materialman to see that the contrac- 
tor filed a statutory bond with the school board was 
held to constitute a negligence, precluding recovery 
from a school district (C.L. 9514; laws of 1923, pp. 
480, 481, § 2, and § 3, as amended by the laws of 1929, 
p. 525).— School Dist. No. 28 v. Denver Pressed Brick 
Co., 14 Pacific reporter (2d) 487, Colo. 


School-District Taxation 


Part of an act delegating to high-school district 
clerk’s power to determine the value of high-school 
property as a basis for a tuition tax on property out- 
side such districts, without notice to the taxpayers, or 
opportunity for a hearing, was held unconstitutional. 
— Weinacht v. Bower, 14 Pacific reporter (2d) 622, 
Oreg. 

Since an act, requiring high-school district clerks to 
report interest on value of high-school property to the 
county superintendents, specifies no rate of interest, the 
law implies the legal rate (Oreg. code of 1930, § 35- 
4102). — Weinacht v. Bower, 14 Pacific reporter (2d) 
622, Oreg. 


Teachers 


A teacher employed for the school year 1930-31, 
and who received no notice of dismissal prior to June 
10, 1931, was held employed for the following school 
year, notwithstanding the fact that prior to June 10, 
another teacher ostensibly had been employed (Calif. 
school code, §§ 5.401, 5.680, 5.681). — Thibaut v. Key, 
14 Pacific reporter (2d) 138, Calif. App. 

A probationary school teacher refusing to accept a 
contract for the following school year, and not apply- 
ing for reinstatement, until two months after school 
opened, had no claim as to future tenure (Calif. school 
code, §§ 5.401, 5.402, 5.640).— Snider v. Severance, 
14 Pacific reporter (2d), 328, Calif. App. 

That a copy of a resolution of the board of educa- 
tion, declaring a high-school teacher’s position vacant 
was mailed without registration June 8 and received 
by her June 15, was held ineffective discharge, and the 
teacher was automatically reélected for the ensuing 
year (Calif. school code, §§5.401, 5.681, 5.682).— 
Reed v. Board of Education of Monterey Union High 
School Dist., 14 Pacific reporter (2d) 330, Calif. App. 
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# New York, N, Y. Economies adopted by the 
board of education in its 1933 school budget were se- 
verely criticized as an abandonment of sound educa- 
tional policies by the Public Education Association in a 
current issue of its official organ, “The Public and the 
Schools.” The Association pointed out that the services 
which had been developed to meet definite needs have 
been eliminated or badly crippled. All plans for im- 
proving service, for expansion, for increasing facilities, 
for developing new techniques to care for old problems, 
are also in danger of being eliminated. 

The retention of the recently appointed executive 


manager, at a salary of $7,000, was deplored in the ' 


face of other economies. It was suggested that the 
board should abolish this position as evidence of its 
good faith in spending such moneys as have been placed 
at its disposal solely and entirely for the best interests 
of the children. 

4 Detroit, Mich. Members of the board of education 
have begun a study of the financial requirements of 
the schools for the school year 1933-34. The tentative 
budget figures presented by Supt. Frank Cody and 
Asst. Supt.. John E. Thomas, call for a net tax budget 


of $14,127,581 next year. Included in the budget are 
increases over the estimated expenditures for the cur- 
rent year totaling $3,120,000. These represent the 
amount required to return the school system to normal- 
cy. If they are approved, the school year will be length- 
ened from nine to ten months, and the proposed re- 
trenchments as emergency measures will be discon- 
tinued. 

The largest item in the increase, $2}314,000, repre- 
sented the saving to the board this year as a result of 
closing the schools a month earlier than usual next 
spring. Of this total, $2,004,000 represented the cost in 
personal service and $310,000 the operating cost for 
one month. 

The total maintenance budget figure is $22,585,421, 
as against total estimated expenditures of $19,464,941 
this year. The capital costs budget of $90,000 was put 
at $105,000 in the new budget. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. A total levy of $80,590,180 for the 
six school-tax levies of 1933 has been proposed to the 
board of education by Howard P. Savage, business 
manager of the board. These levies are the amount of 
taxes which the school board is expected to assess and 
the total is $24,605,736 in excess of the levy allocated 
to the school board recently by the citizens’ committee 
on public expenditures, which had proposed keeping 
the levies of all county taxing bodies under $200,000,- 
000. Mr. Savage, the business manager, pointed out 
that the budget figure is $28,010,121 below the tenta- 
tive estimate set for the 1932 appropriation. Among the 
amounts allotted for tentative school appropriations are 
the following: $58,232,500 for the educational fund; 
$11,384,489 for the building fund; $7,984,444 for bonds 
and interest. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. The board of education has asked 
the city council for permission to issue $3,970,000 in tax 
warrants for the payment of bond principal and in- 
terest charges. In previous years, bond charges were 
met with cash from other funds which are now de- 
pleted. It is expected that the school warrants and city 
warrants will be purchased by Chicago and New York 
banks to avoid defaulting on $22,000,000 in bond 
charges falling due in January. 

¢ Fort Worth, Texas. The school board anticipates 
a need for retrenchment through a shortened school 
year and additional salary cuts next year, in order 
to meet a shortage of funds due to lowered tax receipts. 
The board members have expressed concern over the 
possibility of the courts applying the new homestead 
tax-exemption amendment, which was voted in the 
recent general election, to cities, counties, and school 


(Concluded on Page 59) 
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THE OLD WALNUT HILLS 


HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, 


OHIO - - - BUILTIN1909 OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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' rendered by POWERS TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

in this school was one of the reasons why POWERS 

REGULATION was selected for the New WALNUT 

HILLS HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI. 
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The Canadian Powers Regulator Company, Toronto, Ontario 
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EFFICIENT ECONOMY 


These are the days of economy in the school system. Reduced rev- 
enues and curtailed budgets suggest economy and the cutting of 
corners. With the tremendous expansion of the American public 
school system there has come the problem of a tremendous operating 
expense out of line with the reduced revenues. 


But there is wise economy and unwise economy. There is the political 
makeshift and the possible failure of service by the lowering of stand- 
ards. After a century and a half, our educators have set a standard, 


and unwise economies will mean the ruin of years of labor by one 
stroke of the pen. 


Efficient economy is not impossible or impracticable. It requires 
courage and a knowledge of the fact. We stand for efficient economy 
both in execution and the demand for a result. When the school 
group has adjusted its thinking to this standard, the turning point in 
the depression has been reached. 


The school trade has attempted to sell on the basis of ‘‘efficient 
economy’’. The child and its progress as a citizen have come first. 


The economic value of the product and its price have been secondary. 


In these days of readjustment, we urge that “‘price’’ as the important 
factor be weighed in the scale of pupil service and the standing of 
your school in the community. There is a difference between econ- 
omy and parsimony. Efficient economy suggests you maintain your 


standard on the basis of a new economy and a new efficiency. 


The ‘‘regular’’ school trade will assist in accomplishing this result. 
The salesman who fails to grasp the significance of the times will 
eliminate himself quite promptly. Efficient economy is a minimum 


standard for 1933, and if carried forward consistently will mean a 


new day in our schools. 


Publisher 
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kk takes more than 


sood teaching to 
make a good school 


T may seem a far cry from the floor 
| material that is used in a school, to the 
success of that school . . . a far cry from 
floor resiliency to the failure of a pupil. 
Yet there is such a direct relation that 
school boards and executives who are 
awake to the progress of school methods 
will not ignore it. 

Years ago any floor that was fairly 
durable would do. Hard, harsh floors that 
echoed every heel click were to be found in 
practically every schoolroom. The stimu- 
lating effects of color were entirely over- 
looked. The connection between pupils’ 
health and floor cracks that harbored 
germ-carrying dirt was not even considered. 

But today, in truly modern schools, in- 
stead of the old-time splintery floor there is 


an apparently one-piece expanse of smooth, 
gleaming linoleum or a carefully designed 
area of cork tile, rubber tile, or Linotile. 


Lower Costs—Higher Efficiency 


Costs of cleaning and maintenance are 
lower. Rooms are quieter. Teachers and 
pupils are not fatigued by noise. In fact, 
an entire class marching through a corridor 
can hardly be heard. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that such floors 
can be installed in existing buildings. An 
Armstrong Floor can be laid quickly over 
the old boards. But whether you consider 
this step or not, send for free booklets on 
Armstrong’s Floors and Arm- 
strong’s Acoustical Products, 
too. Mail the coupon today. Product 


Armstrong’s 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors 


Also Makers of LINOTILE ~ CORK TILE 


~ RUBBER TILE ~ ACCOTILE 











MODERN FLOORS in modern Mt. Pleasant High School, 
Schenectady, N. Y. A total of 6,000 yards of Armstrong’s Autumn 
Brown Jaspé Linoleum was used in this fine school. 


FREE BOOKS on school im- 


provement. Full information about 
floors and acoustical materials. 













ARMSTRONG CorK COMPANY 
Floor Division 
1212 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me free copies of your books on 
school floors and the use of acoustical materials. 








(Concluded from Page 56) 
districts. If the law were applied to Fort Worth, it 
would mean a loss of $540,000 in school funds. 

4 Salem, Mass. The school board anticipates strong 
opposition to any retrenchment in the school program. 
The local teachers’ association has sent a communica- 
tion, asking that it be given a hearing before any 
changes are made in the salary schedules or school ac- 
tivities. 

4 Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Colorado, has urged a careful 
budgeting of school expenses during the next year, in 
order to reduce the cost of education. In announcing 
her plans for the next two years, Mrs. Lewis declared 
her office will do everything possible to aid in prepar- 
ing the budgets of the small school districts and in re- 
ducing the burden of taxes. Mrs. Lewis pointed out 
that the rural school particularly must meet the de- 
mands of the times without any curtailment in the 
scope of its efficiency. 

¢ Dr. Paul R. Mort, of Columbia University, who 
recently completed a survey of Ohio school finances, 
has urged that the state pay more of the cost of oper- 
ating the public schools and that it adopt a personal 
earned income tax, a retail or wholesale sales tax, a 
selective sales tax on tobacco or amusements, or a com- 
bination of these to raise the necessary money for the 
operation of the state’s schools. 

In a report to the Ohio Survey Commission, Dr. 
Mort suggested that the state assume more responsibil- 
ity for the schools and in doing so relieve local property 
of some of the school-tax burden it has borne. 

Dr. Mort declared that most states have a broader 
tax basis for their schools than has Ohio, where local 
Property tax bears 96 per cent, and the state 4 per 
cent, of the cost of the schools, and that their schools 
have not suffered as much during the depression as 
have the Ohio schools. 

In Ohio, he said, lowered real-estate values, reduced 
Personal-property tax returns, and mounting tax delin- 
quencies, have resulted in many schools cutting their 
terms to as low as seven months and reducing the sal- 
aries of teachers from 20 to 40 per cent. 

* Houston, Texas. The school board recently dis- 
cussed plans for using the surplus in delinquent taxes 
for placing the public schools on a cash basis. Mr. H. 
L. Mills, business manager of the board, estimated 


that approximately $2,000,000 would be needed to 
Place the schools on a cash basis. He pointed *out that 
the fund reserve in delinquent taxes may be built up 
to $1,625,000 by the end of the year. In the normal 
course of events, it was pointed out, the delinquent 


taxes clear themselves within seven years. 


¢ Shelton, Conn. The school board has adopted a 
revised budget of $150,585, which is $15,135 less than 
the estimated budget of last year. The new budget 
calls for a cut of $2,000 in the teachers’ salary item, 
and a cut of one half in the insurance item. The largest 
item in the budget is $93,800 for teachers’ salaries. 

4 Evanston, Ill. The property owners’ division of 
the local real-estate board has started a suit against 
the Evanston Township High School Board because of 
its action in reducing its 1931 tax levy by only $106,- 
020. The division had contended that the levy should 
be reduced by at least $400,000. The high-school offi- 
cials, on their part, have claimed that they reduced the 
1931 levy to the greatest extent possible. The division 
made the claim that the taxpayers would be required 
to pay for supplementary financing twice by reason 
of the board’s refusal to further reduce its levy. 

4 A state-wide movement has been begun in the 
State of Washington to obtain financial support for 
education at the next legislative session. Recom- 
mendations of the legislative committee of the Wash- 
ington Education Association included not only the 
development of new sources of revenue to offset the 
loss to education through the passage of the 40-mill 
limit initiative, but the continued support of a move- 
ment to equalize the tax burdens of education. 

4 Chattanooga, Tenn. Teachers and cafeterias will 
bear the larger part of the drastic economy measures 
to be adopted for the school system. The proposed 
suspension of manual-training teachers will be followed 
by releases in other departments, according to Com- 
missioner H. D. Huffaker. The action was taken as a 
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SCHOOL PROPERTY 


The total value of all school property in the 
United States in 1930 amounted to $9,302,078,- 
000. The total endowments of all educational 
institutions from public elementary schools 
to private and public universities, etc., was 
$1,914,656,000. The total value of educational 
holdings was $11,216,704,000 or approximately 
7.2 per cent of the assessed valuation of all 
property in the United States in 1928 subject 
to taxes. 
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means of absorbing the $31,000 reduction in the school 
budget for the next year. 

4 Cleveland Heights, Ohio. For the school year 
1933, the board of education has adopted a budget 
of $1,971,988. This does not include the tax on in- 
tangibles from which approximately $150,000 will be 
received by the schools, making the total budget 
slightly in excess of the amount approved last year. 
The board also voted to reduce the tax levy by $144,- 
000 for the next year. 

4 Appleton, Wis. Adamant in its attitude that a 
cut in the 1933 school-tax levy would seriously cripple 
the efficiency of the schools, the school board recently 
flatly refused to assume the responsibility for a cut in 
teachers’ salaries. The action was taken at a conference 
of school-board members and the city council. At this 
meeting the council had insisted that the school board 
reduce its operating costs in line with other city de- 
partments. 

@ Racine, Wis. The school board has announced a 
reduction in the general school budget of $42,910 for 
the school year 1933. The action represents a 30-per- 
cent reduction in school expenditures and is exclusive 
of any cuts which may be made in salaries. The reduc- 
tion will be accomplished by substantial cuts in salaries 
and in all items of school supplies and materials. 


SCHOOL FINANCES IN THE CITY OF 
BESSEMER, ALABAMA 


School finances in Bessemer, Ala., have been kept on 
an even keel, according to reports prepared for the 
board of education by public accountants and present- 
ed in the annual report of Supt. J. E. Bryan. 

At the close of the school year 1930-31, the board of 
education frankly faced the assurance of reduced rev- 
enues for 1931-32 and prepared a budget calling for 
$185,089. In view of a possible failure of revenues, 
plans were made to reduce all possible expense during 
the year by a program of vigorous economy, which in- 
cluded a reduction in the salaries of school employees 
and reduced purchasing in every department. The ex- 
penses were reduced to $169,169, or $7,474 below the 
original budget. 

The members of the board have accepted the finan- 
cial responsibility and have sought the codperation of 
the teachers and other employees of the system in its 
efforts to give the children an efficient education, while 
keeping the school system in a condition of financial 
solvency. With this end in view, an expense budget of 
$148,348 has been adopted for the year 1933-34, which 
shows a still further reduction in every department. 
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THREE “MODERN” SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS—AN APPRAISAL 


(Continued from Page 44) 


tion and supervision. It sounds presumptuous to in- 
fer that we may well consider the possibilities of 
revising our present practices — probably to their 
own basic improvement —to conform more to a 
decentralized type of control. It is not even re- 
motely suggested that the cducational program 
should be made to follow building design — quite 
the contrary —but in this instance the thought 
seems to have some pertinence. To be specific, the 
administrative suite is located in the west wing of 
the school, approximately fifteen classroom units 
distant from the most remote part of the school. 
When compared with traditional schools of two or 
three story heights this distance is not excessive. 
The plan assumes a complete unit without any ap- 
parent means of adding classrooms or other sérvices 
without materially destroying existing elements. 
The segmental classrooms, each a unit with its own 
terrace, have provisions for toilets and wardrobes 
adjoining the corridor on the inner side. If con- 
venience is the only criterion, the easily supervised 
adjacent toilet and wardrobe are ideal; if we con- 
sider the educative values, the issue is not so clear. 
The combined gymnasium and auditorium is a com- 
promise of doubtful value. As an economy measure 
this practice has some justification, as an educa- 
tional facility its contributions are not so certain 
In attempting to serve two unrelated needs, it falls 
short of satisfying either. The progressive school of 
today makes constant use of its gymnasium in the 
physical-education program: its auditorium is the 
scene of educational activity throughout the day. 
Where mild weather conditions prevail throughout 
the school vear any extensive provisions for indoor 
sports or physical activities can scarcely be justified. 

The corridor, which consists of two semicircles, 
on the inner periphery of the classrooms, provides 
insulation against disturbing playground noises. The 
architect, however, defeats, in part, this objective 
by locating a running track on the corridor roof. 
The sun-bath balcony in connection with the gym- 
nasium, protected by quartz-glass walls to permit 
penetration of ultra-violet rays is a provision that 
has not as yet been demonstrated as feasible, or 
even desirable in sunny latitudes. Manufacturing 
processes have not yet perfected a quartz glass that 
will not solarize within a comparatively short time. 
Admitting that satisfactory glass could be had, 
proper utilization of this area is limited largely to 
periods of sunshine when it may be more desirable 
from both the economic and hygienic viewpoints to 
get direct exposure from the sun. Exit facilities 
from the stage portion of the auditorium would not 
meet safety requirements as established by stand- 
ardizing agencies. The rather restricted playground 
area within the oval leads to the inference that 
nore spacious outer areas, not indicated in the plan, 
are to be provided for major sports. In this case, 
direct means of egress should be provided from 
the locker rooms to the out of doors. 

It is contemplated that all the structural parts of 
this school are to be shop fabricated and assembled 
on the site. This will produce an inflexible stand- 
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ardization which will deny that delightful and fre- 
avently necessary variation which has characterized 
much of modern school architecture. 

Lest the criticisms herein seem to overshadow the 
achievements of the architect, let it be said that 
the plan has much virtue. Careful analysis of its 
numerous unique features will reveal possibilities of 
adaptation to the traditional school plant. Note- 
worthy are the various elements which break down 
the customary barriers between the classroom and 
nature’s outdoor laboratory. 


The Hessian Hills School 

Certain factors, conditioned by costs, the nature 
of the educational program, and policies of admin- 
istration and supervision, do not apply with equal 
degrees of pertinence to the construction of public 
and private schools. This is well illustrated by the 
relatively small classrooms in the Hessian Hills 
School, designed to accommodate fifteen children 
each. Our criticism here must be tempered by the 
fact that economic resources of private initiative 
permits the reduced ratio of pupils to teacher. 
Whether or not the increased cost is commensurate 
with the educational product must be determined 
by those who finance the school. In the case of the 
public school the tendency is toward larger and ever 
larger classes. Experimental evidence has never 
been conclusive as to the optimum size of the class, 
and the economic emergency is now forcing upon 
the country a nation-wide experiment, which, if 
even moderately successful, will establish new 
standards for class size that will persist after the 
emergency has ceased. The implications for present 
and future schocl-building projects are significant. 
Assume that larger classes were irrefutably dem- 
onstrated to produce as efficiently as classes enroll- 
ing fewer pupils. No school, private, special, public. 
or parochial, could escape the demand for adjust- 
ment on the new basis. This adjustment will im- 
pose new demands for building flexibility. Perma. 
rent divisions between classrooms, consisting of 
coatrooms, plumbing fixtures, erdinary partitions, 
and widened piers in exterior walls, are all struc- 
tural features which tend to freeze our schools into 
rigid forms which can be altered only at prohibitive 
costs. The alcoves in classrooms intended for group 
conferences are innovations which may prove them- 
selves well worth the additional expense. Differen- 
tiation of rooms as to size and equipment for varied 
activities may find reasonable justification in the 
private school. In the public elementary school the 
tendency is toward limited laboratory facilities in 
all classrooms, with little differentiation between 
rooms. The simple expedient of increasing glass 
area to insure more light complicates rather than 
solves the problem of natural lighting. Shades will 
be drawn or pupils will be shifted away from the 
areas of intense light near the windows. Objection- 
able and injurious shadows and glares are mul- 
tiplied. Rather complete laboratories for food prep- 
aration are included in the plan, but lunchroom 
facilities are lacking. 

The writer notes with approval the central pro- 
visions for garment storage. The close supervision 
occasioned by classroom wardrobes may be de- 


priving the elementary school of large opportunities . 





A CLASSROOM IN THE HESSIAN HILLS SCHOOL, CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Howe and Lescaze, Architects. 
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MR. H. E. HENDRIX 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Mr. Hendrix. who assumed the position of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction on January 1, was formerly city superin- 
tendent of schools at Mesa. He succeeds C. O. Case. 

Mr. Hendrix is a graduate of North Central College, Naper- 
ville, Ill., and has had considerable experience as a school admin- 
istrator holding the superintendency in a number of cities. He 
was given the master’s degree by Stanford University, and the 
Ph.D. degree by New York University. 
in developing in its pupils a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for property. Terraces immediately ac- 
cessible to each classroom, the open fields and the 
inviting woods near by are exceedingly desirable 
educational influences. In harmony with recent 
trends both in this country and abroad, the archi- 
tects, in codperation with the director and the 
faculty of the Hessian Hills School, have achieved 
a building design which appreciates the oft-neglect- 
ed opportunities afforded by outdoor work. Re- 


gardless of the merits or shortcomings of the vari- 








cus details of the plan, the designers have courage- © 


ously used the opportunity to express their convic- 
tions. ““Modern education cannot therefore be satis- 
factorily fitted into the usual type of school ar- 
chitecture. Its material requirements are different 
and its spirit far from the traditional. The old-type 
school with its withdrawal from the world of real- 
ity could function in the monastic type of architec- 
ture so popular with universities. The rudimentary 
school, interested only in the three R’s, got on very 
nicely in the “little red schoolhouse.” But a modern 
school needs to be housed in a building which not 
only meets its very exigent physical requirements, 
but which is direct, sincere, and in harmony with 
its purpose.”* Their composition is more than a 
structure planned to serve the particular needs of 
this school: it partakes of the nature of an experi- 
ment. The proved merits of the plan as well as its 
demonstrated deficiencies and failures will accrue 
to the benefit of all school-building construction. 


The Bauhaus School 
Whenever the schoo! architect has been led to 
attempt a harmonious adjustment between his de- 


4Moos, Elizabeth, ‘‘A School that Breaks with Tradition,” 
American School and University, Fifth Annual Yearbook, 1932. 


| (Concluded on Page 62) 





SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HESSIAN HILLS SCHOOL, CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Howe and Lescaze, Architects. 


SYMBOLS: 1. Roof; 2. Terrace; 3. Classrooms; 4. Studio; 5. Upper Part of Auditorium. 
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Givens Hall, School of Architecture, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


There are many factors which recommend the use of Libbey-Owens-Ford Quality Glass, but far more convincing 


than statements concerning it are the silent testimonials offered by the character of the Buildings for 
which it is specified. Illustrated, is Givens Hall, School of Architecture Washington University. L-O-F 
Quality Glass is used throughout. Jamison & Spearl, St. Louis, are the architects; James Black, St. Louis, 
the contractor. For many, many years the students of architecture within its walls will have their labors 


lightened and brightened by the lasting brilliance and clearness of windows of Libbey-Owens-Ford Quality Glass. 


¢ The same lasting clarity and brilliant finish will add to the beauty and 


distinction of your own educational buildings. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, manufacturers of 

Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety 

Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge 
Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
OUALITY GLASS 
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quipped sell SLOAN Slush y alves 


Convincing evidence of the reliability of Sloan Flush Valves is 


, their widespread use in school buildings, where, under extreme 
4 conditions of service, they have proved dependable, long-lived 
and efficient. This is not surprising, however, when you con- 
sider that the Sloan Valve Company has been making flush 
valves—and flush valves only—for twenty-five years. Rigid 
adherence to the most exacting quality standards from the 
very first has brought undisputed leadership in the flush valve 
field—with Sloan Valves outselling all others combined. 
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Chicago operated flush valves, either exposed or concealed. Thus 
Architects every school requirement is provided for—including floor 
James Gamble Rogers _ or wall-outlet closets, urinals and slop sinks. Where maxi- 
on New York ; mum water savings are a requisite, valves with a measured 
a a flush are available for cold water showers and lavatories. 


MANITOWOC 
VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Manitowoc, Wisc. 


Architect 
William J. Raeuber 


Manitowoc, Wisc. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Peoria, Ill. 
Architects: Hewitt, Emerson and Gregg, Peoria, Ill. 


The Sloan line includes hand-operated and automatic seat- 
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(Concluded from Page 60) 

sign or plan and the changing concepts of the meth- 
od and content of education, it has been necessary 
for the public to make a corresponding adjustment 
in its appreciation of his achievement. The public 
in general is skeptical of the new and strange. 
Nevertheless, the process of proving many things 
and holding fast that which is good must go on. 
In a preceding paragraph some critical comments 
were made on the gross structure and external ap- 
pearance of the Bauhaus School. These observa- 
tions, however, must be qualified by an understand- 
ing of the technical and utilitarian factors which 
occasioned the introduction of unusual elevations. 
The quotation below indicates an architectural 
trend which merits serious consideration. 

“First of all, the modern architect working in the 
new style conceives of his building not as a struc- 
ture of brick or masonry with thick columns and 
supporting walls resting heavily upon the earth but 
rather as a skeleton enclosed by a thin light shell. 
He thinks in terms of volume — of space enclosed 
by planes or surfaces —as opposed to mass and 
solidity. This principle of volume leads him to make 
his walls seem thin flat surfaces by eliminating 
moldings and by making his windows and doors 
flush with the surface.”® 

The Bauhaus School is a technical or semitech- 
nical residential school with provisions on the prem- 
ises for student and faculty quarters. Without an 
intimate acquaintance with the administrative or- 
ganization and educational program any criticism 
offered on the building must be accepted with 
qualifications. 

The character of the work to be done in the shops 
and laboratories justifies in large measure the gen- 
erous provision of natural light. The centrally lo- 
cated and easily accessible auditorium and dining 
hall are well conceived, except that additional exit 
facilities are needed in the auditorium and stage. 


SBarr, Alfred H., Comments in Modern Architecture (New 
York: Museum of Modern Art, 1932), p. 14. 


A more desirable orientation of the structure would 
have complied with the well-established standard 
of southeast or east instead of northern exposure 
for the classrooms. The removal of completed proj- 
ects, and the delivery of instructional material and 
machinery through the doors in the carpenter shop 
can be effected only with difficulty. The isolated 
greund-floor location of this shop provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a separate delivery and serv- 
ice exit. The sports field gives evidence of an athlet- 
ic program, but the plans fail to show the essen- 
tial locker and bathing facilities. The ordinary needs 
of the administrative function seldom demand the 
amount of floor area alloted to this suite. The loca- 
tion of this service is a little inconvenient. Amer- 
ican practice commonly locates administrative 
offices on the ground floor reasonably close to the 
main entrance. Features of critical importance in 
American schools, such as general locker and stor- 
age service, have been omitted or are not indicated 
in the plans. Although the skeleton construction 
which eliminates bearing walls seems to produce 
flexibility, yet additions to the building could only 
be made at the sacrifice of values inherent in the 
existing structure. The location of the shops and 
studios in separate wings at maximum isolation 
from the classroom sections gives evidence of the 
sound planning used in the articulation of all 
services. 

It has been with a measure of indulgence that the 
writer attempted to evaluate these new-type build- 
ings. There is so much of good in them, and they 
express so definitely attempts to improve design 
and arrangement, that any criticism, except that 
which is positively constructive, must be futile. 


THE CHERRY HILLS SCHOOL, 
DENVER, COLORADO 
(Concluded from Page 29) 
classrooms and all of the other rooms have sand- 
finished plastered walls. The ceilings throughout 
are the exposed concrete of the roof slab, and it is 





planned later to cover them with an acoustical 
material. 

The building has four entrances and an emer- 
gency exit from cach classroom. The classroom 
exits are intended for use in case of fire or panic, 
and enable each class to pass out to the playground 
for physical exercises without disturbing any other 
class. 

The exterior of the building resembles in char- 
acter some of the modern schools of the Nether- 
acter some of the modern schools of the Nether- 
lacking in effect and interest. The walls are of stiff- 
mud hard-burned brick, with a split brick every 
fifth course. Gutters are eliminated, and the roof 
is of composition over concrete. The maintenance 
of the exterior has been furthered by eliminating 
wood so far as possible, and by using permanent 
materials for all exposed metal work. 

Throughout the buiiding, door casings are entirely 
omitted and 354-in. round metal bead are used to 
protect corners. A small base molding 3 in. high 
makes up the balance of the trim. The coatrooms 
are provided with a low shelf for rubbers and over- 
shoes, hooks for each pupil, and a shelf for lunch- 
boxes. 

The building is heated by means of low-pressure 
steam. 

The building was planned by Messrs. W. E. and 
A. A. Fisher, architects, of Denver, Colo. Dr. O. S 
Wood, professor of education at the University of 
Denver, acted as consultant. 


STATE SCHOOL-BUILDING 
SERVICE IN MISSOURI 
(Concluded from Page 28) 
each child a sanitary and safe building in which 
he may attend school. Provisions recently made by 
the state legislature give some financial assistance 
to the districts in providing these buildings. Service 
rendered by the state department should assist the 
local district through information on school-build- 


ing construction, operation, and maintenance. It 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Of all the activities in the far-flung war against 
disease none plays a more vital part than the cam- 
paign against dirt,— which is ever the fore-runner 


of disease. Cleaniness is truly the guardian of health. 


But the weapons and armor of cleanliness must be 
finely tempéred and truly forged. So science, after 
exhaustive study of cleaning problems, has combined 
fine natural resources with the aid of unexcelled 
manufacturing facilities to produce the specialized 
group of W yandotte cleaners and cleansers. For over 
a third of a century Wyandotte Products have pro- 
tected health in the industries and institutions of 


America and throughout the world. 


From the mopping of floors to the machine washing 
of dishes, from cleaning paint to washing clothes, 
keeping immense food factories immaculate, pre- 
paring metal surfaces for painting or enameling— 
for every cleaning problem there is a Wyandotte 
Product especially designed to work efficiently and 


economically. 


Bringing your cleaning problems to The J. B. Ford 
Company, you bring them to Cleaning Headquarters 


where you can safely place your complete confidence. 


THE J.B. FORD CO.. WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


4 
THE J. B. FORD CO. Dept. SB-1_— | 
Wyandotte, Mich. | 
Please send me complete information on Wyandotte Products. | 
Name camnasmmanal — 
Title 


Address 
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(Concluded from Page 62) 

should assist local districts in determining whether 
they should build and what should be erected to 
house the children of their respective districts. It 
should assist local districts in making alterations 
in existing buildings to make them more service- 
able. It should assist the local districts in new 
construction by setting up definite requirements, 
by advice in making contracts, and by inspection 
of plans before the building is constructed. It should 
assist local districts in securing the greatest possible 
service from buildings now in use through proper 
operation and maintenance. 


ACHIEVING A PRACTICAL IDEAL 
IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 24) 


for boys and girls, toilets for boys and girls, and a 
small teachers’ room. 

The school may be converted into a two-room 
building as is indicated in the floor plan. The en- 
largement has been carefully arranged for. When 
the change is made, cloakroom No. 2 becomes a 
toilet room for boys with an increased number of 
fixtures. Cloakroom No. 1 from which the present 
girls’ toilets are removed will be transformed into 
a boys’ cloakroom. The future addition will provide 
for a girls’ cloakroom and toilet rooms. The change 
has been carefully taken into account in that the 
plumbing has been arranged with proper slip joints, 
additional drains, etc. 

The building is equipped with electric light, 
furnished from the feed line on the highway. A good 
quality of slate blackboard has been used, tack 
boards have been provided, the furniture is of the 
movable adjustable type. The equipment includes 
a piano, tables and chairs for the kindergartners 
and primary children, a sand table, a library table 
and chairs, etc. 

The building was erected in the winter of 1931- 
32, at a cost of less than $8,000 complete. 





There is 
Only 
ONE WAY 
to Save Money on School Shades! 
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Save a few dollars by purchasing cheap, flimsy, unscientific 
shading? Save a few dollars by neglecting shade replace- 
ments? Your students pay the price in endangered vision 
——you pay the price in excessive replacement costs and 
lowered educational efficiency. 


The only way to save money on shades is to buy shades 
that meet every requirement of modern school shading. 
To enable Schools to secure such shades at costs within 
their budgets Maxwell’s Shade Service Bureau has dras- 
tically reduced prices on all shades and has introduced 
several new low priced shades to meet the present day 
need for scientific shading at lower cost. 


Before you buy shades, send for your free copy of 
“Scientific Window Shades for Schools’ containing 


| | samples of the newest shade cloths. 


Write today. 


‘we a 


SHADE SERAVICE BUREAU 
36360 1IAON STAEET ‘ CHICAGO 


STANDARDS FOR JUNIOR-HIGH- 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


(Concluded from Page 22) 


desirable but are not recommended except in very 
large schools or in schools where unusual condi- 
tions make them advisable. 


Clothing Laboratory. While sewing may be the 
major activity in the clothing laboratory, it should 
be kept in mind in planning this unit, that the work 
should include simple designing, problems of 
purchasing, study of textiles and related studies. 

The physical features of the dressmaking labora- 
tory should be similar to those of the academic 
classroom except that the room should be larger. 
The window area should be not less than 25 per 
cent of the floor area. Northern exposure is usually 
preferred. 


Equipment. 1. Sewing tables, approximately 30 
by 60 inches, of sturdy construction but light 
enough to be easily moved. Hardwood or linoleum 
tops. 

2. Comfortable, light, wooden chairs or stools, 
stained to match the tables. 

3. Cabinets of various kinds are probably more 
necessary in this room than in any other. There 
should be individual drawers approximately 26 by 
20 by 6 inches; lockers for dresses and coats 
approximately 24 inches deep and 64 inches high, 
with a single rod running down the center 2 inches 
from the top upon which dress hangers are hooked. 
Locker doors may be of either wood or glass with 
master-keyed locks. Storage cabinets with spaces 
arranged in various sizes to hold equipment and 
supplies. One or more glass cabinets for display 
purposes. 

4. Sewing machines of both electric and pedal 
models should be supplied. Electric wall plugs 
should be convenient to all machines. One machine 
for every four to six students should be provided. 

5. Built-in ironing boards, electric irons with six- 
foot cord suspended on adjustable arm. Wall elec- 





tric outlet equipped with red light as current in- 
dicator. Fireproof container for storage of iron. 


6. Lavatory or sink with hot and cold water. 


7. Other equipment may include filing cases for 
patterns, drawing and samples, drawing and paint- 
ing materials, dress forms, blackboards, bulletin 
boards, book and magazine cases. 

A fitting room should adjoin the sewing room. 
This room may be small but must be well lighted 
and equipped with one or more fitting pedestals, 
screens, triple, adjustable mirrors 4 to 5 feet in 
length, flat wall mirror, hanging rack and one or 
two chairs. In small schools, if a separate fitting 
room cannot be provided, provision should be 
made to screen off a corner of the sewing room for 
this purpose. 

In large schools it is often necessary to have a 
separate storeroom adjoining the laboratory. This 
room should be equipped with cupboards, cases and 
inclosed adjustable shelving. 

Other laboratories, as homecraft and millinery, 
may be desired in some junior high schools, 
although they are not usually necessary except in 
trade schools or very large schools. Rooms and 
equipment should be designed for the particular 
purposes for which they are used. 

(To be continued) 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
MEETING AT MINNEAPOLIS 
President Milton C. Potter has announced the com- 


pletion of the tentative program for the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, to be held February 


, 24 to March 2, at Minneapolis, Minn. The meetings 


will be held in the beautiful new convention hall located 
in the downtown section. This building offers every 
modern convenience for the comfort of visitors. The ex- 
hibits, which are an important feature of the conven- 
tion, will be housed in the auditorium. 

The subject for discussion at the meeting will be 
“Education for a Changing World.” Among the impor- 
tant speakers who will appear on the program are 
Prof. Charles H. Judd, Prof. George D. Strayer, Wil- 
liam S. Bogan, Paul Stetson, E. C. Hartwell, Ellwood 
P. Cubberley. 
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Non-Slip Terrazzo Floors Are Excellent — 


And They Can Be Made Non-Slip, Wet or Dry, 
with Alundum Aggregate 
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Planning School ie 


By John J. Donovan. Cloth, 734 by 11 in. 355 
pages. Price, $6.50. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. 

Mr. Donovan has added another work of real nierit 
to his already many large contributions in the field of 
school architecture. Macmillan & Company have pub- 
lished his elaborate work entitled, School Architecture 
some ten years ago 

This new presentation has great practical value. It 
is intended for architects concerned with the construc- 
tion of school buildings, building committees of boards 
of education, school officials, such as superintendents, 
business managers, principals, and heads of technical 
departments, state departments of education seeking to 
standardize construction in the field of their authority, 
and all who are interested in the development of a fine 
type of school-building construction. 

Mr. Donovan has been instrumental in the establish- 
ment of a complete set of standards for all classes of 
school buildings, including elementary schools, junior 
high schools, and senior high schools. The standards are 
in minute detail for not only classrooms of every pos- 
sible kind, but also for departments requiring the most 
technical provisions. In all of these instances, he has 
provided a working basis for all officials concerned and 
a checking schedule to enable officials to keep down 
costs and to review thoroughly the work of construc- 
tion while in progress. 

While complete enough to satisfy the highest ideals 
of construction, his plan of standardization yet holds 
in mind the necessity of great economy, especially in 
view of recent economic trends. In addition, Mr. Don- 
ovan has not forgotten that elements of beauty can 
be most influential in education. His conceptions of 
building construction emphasize completeness, economy, 
and beauty. In all, Mr. Donovan has made a distinct 


contribution through this new work. — Frederick M. 
Hunter. 


My Addition Drill Book ’ 
My Subtraction Drill Book 


By Guy M. Wilson. Paper, 56 and 48 pp. Each 32 
cents. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 

The author assures teachers that with the use of 
these drill books, 100-per-cent results are possible for 
95 per cent of pupils. In a word to the pupil in the ad- 





dition book, he says that: (1) All the facts are given. 
(2) There is a complete plan. (3) The work is given 
step by step, and every step is an easy one. (4) Every 
child can win. 

These books provide an easy method of teaching and 
learning all the facts and processes of addition and sub- 
traction in a gradual and systematic arrangement. Clear 
directions are given to the pupil at each step and one 
or more examples are worked out to show the process. 
The pupil can check his own work with the table of 
answers at the end of each book. 


The Laws of Healthy Living 


By C. E. A. Winslow and Mary L. Hahn. Cloth, 
249 pp., illustrated. 64 cents. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, New York City. 

The third book of the “New Healthy Living” series 
makes a definite but not a detailed study of the struc- 
ture and functions of the component parts of the body. 
Only enough of these background facts are presented as 
are necessary for an understanding of the laws of 
health. Pupil activities at the end of the chapters are 
called “things to do and think about.” 


The Secretary’s Book 


Prepared by Thomas K. Brown and edited by W. 
D. Lewis and E. A. Singer. Cloth, 940 pages. Published 
by John C. Winston Company, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. 

The “Secretary’s Manual” has been compiled in 
response to a demand for a book which will help the 
individual to say what he wants to say and say it 
well. While it was not the author’s purpose to discuss 
the more tangible aspects of a secretary’s job, -the 
material is of such a character that it gives valuable 
information on matters which come up constantly in 
the performance of the secretary’s duties. 

The book is a guide or handy manual for correct 
English, and includes approved forms for business, offi- 
cial, and social correspondence. The section on writing 
contains chapters on the more important types of 
business writing, with briefs, minutes, and telegraph 
forms discussed and illustrated. Letter writing is also 
taken up wth various forms of address and styles of 
composition considered. 

The section on useful information gives rules for 
filing and instructions in preparing manuscripts. A 
third section deals with the mechanics of good writing, 
including chapters on grammar, punctuation, spelling, 
and other subjects. 

The fourth section is a complete dictionary: the 
Winston simplified dictionary, containing definitions 
of some thirty thousand words. 


ERRAZZO is becoming increas- 

ingly popular for the floors in 
lavatories, washrooms, showers and 
the like. It is durable, attractive, 
economical ... and it can be made 
non-slip, wet or dry, by the use of 
Alundum Aggregate. Incorporated 
in a terrazzo floor in the proper pro- 
portion, this Norton Floors product 
provides a walking surface whose 
non-slip effectiveness is not lessened 
by wear nor by spilled liquids. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


NORTON 
FLOORS 
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Alundum Tiles Treads & 


The last part of the book is an appendix of useful 
information, containing a list of foreign words, names 
of persons and places, a list of business terms, word 
formations, abbreviations used in writing and printing, 
signs and symbols, and weights and measures. 
Wonders of the Plant World 

By William Atherton Du Puy. Illustrated by Ethel 
G. Blossom and Helen Babbitt. Cloth, 196 pages. Price, 
88 cents. Published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. 

This book is the latest addition to the series of 
Heath supplementary readers. The author brings to the 
fore in popular language the many interesting things 
about plant life. He tells the story of the potato, water- 
melons, and gourds, how the Indians gave us rubber, 
the origin of the seedless orange, the earth’s biggest 
fruit, etc. 

In fact, the book covers a wide range of subjects 
coming under the heading of fruits, vegetables, grains, 
shrubs, trees, and grasses, bringing out in a most at- 
tractive way the peculiarities of each item. 

The Dixon Class Card 

By John Dixon. Price, 40 cents. Published by The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This is a complete, modern class-record form, de- 
signed to meet the demands of teachers in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The form is sufficiently 
flexible for use with letter grades or per-cent markings, 
and will serve equally well for various periods of time, 
ranging from six weeks, or nine weeks, to a semester. 

The card has space for a complete class roil and is so 
sectioned and indexed that any name can be easily and 
quickly located. The use of modern testing materials 
is carefully provided for. The most important feature, 
however, is the plan for reducing the time of averaging 
class tests and recitations to a minimum. 


Household Physics 

By Walter G. Whitman. Cloth, 510 pages. Price, 
$2.75. Published by John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
NN. Ws 

This is a revised edition of a work first issued in 
1924. It has been brought up-to-date by the addition 
of the newest findings in the field of theoretical physics, 
and by the explanation of the newest devices which em- 
body physics — television, radio, oil heaters, etc. The 
book is thoroughly scientific in its point of view, and 
is a fine example of thorough motivation of the study 
of science principles. 
Wisconsin Lore for Boys and Girls 

By Susan Burdick Davis. Cloth, 283 pages. Pub- 
lished by E. M. Hale and Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. (Concluded on Page 67) 
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a | Shades that keep the Sun’s Glare 
OUT But let all the light IN! 











Above: Installation of 
Berloy Recessed Steel 
Lockers at Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, 





P ROTECT your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 
cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to 
eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diff- 
cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 
labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let 
the light IN. 

Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, 
Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to 
reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 
may be opened from the top without flapping of shades 
to distract. 

Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


SEE LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


ROLLER SHADE Makers of Better Shades for Over a Quarter Century 
Patented Jan. 8, 1907 


UYERS of school equipment have Aug. 7, 1928 Spiceland « Dept. A.A ». Indiana 
long preferred Berloy Steel Lockers. mn: “- — 

The reasons? Berloy Lockers give life- | Why Cabot S Quilt 

time service. They are strong and rigid. Is an Economical Investment 


The finish is handsome and durable. 
They are scientifically designed to meet 
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piece, heavily reinforced doors with- 
stand hard usage. Rubber bumpers in- 


sure quiet operation. The locking device, 
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New High School at Wichita, Kansas. Architect, Glen H. Thomas. 
Insulated with Cabot’s Quilt and finished with Cabot's Mortar Colors. 


§ Low in First Cost. § Everlasting insulating power, 





and double tier, combination and com- § Quickly and cheaply installed. will not pack down, disintegrate 
partment. Write or wire for a Berloy Ge $eshenng tacdeeke 
representative to help you plan an § Vermin-proof, fire-resistant. § Saves substantially in fuel bills. 
economical installation. No obligation. Cabot’s Quilt 
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A NEW TYPE 
of TEXTBOOK 


NVESTIGATE the refreshing new approach of the textbooks listed be- 
low. They are more than new textbooks. They are a NEW TYPE of 
textbook with emphasis on PUPIL ACTIVITIES—textbooks incorpor- 
porating the fascinating THINGS-TO-DO features of a workbook. Pupils 
enjoy the activity program 
that can be followed, and master the subjects more easily, more quickly. 
These textbooks are designed to improve teaching procedure. Their use 
effects budgetary economies as they take the place of both the textbook 


THE STANFORD SPELLER 





take naturally to this type of presentation .. . 


and workbook. 


Grades 2—8 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


Grades 3—6 now ready — Grades 7 and 8 in preparation 


ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 


Grades 1—7 


OTHER PUPIL-ACTIVITY MATERIALS 
LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1-8 


THE STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS — Revised 


Silent reading seatwork for the Primary Grades 


STUDY-PERIOD EXERCISES for Developing Reading Skills 


Grades 4, 5, and 6 
= 


Examine these publications at our 


EXHIBIT BOOTH C25 


at the N. E. A. Convention, or write for descriptive folders. 
Please address Department B. 


BROTHERS 


LAIDLAW 


320 East 21st St. 
CHICAGO 


133 First St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 








(Concluded from Page 65) 

Here are a series of true stories, delightfully told and 
appropriately illustrated, which concern themselves 
with persons and events that attend the making of a 
great state. Those teaching the history of the mid- 
west states may turn this book to good use in the way 
of a supplementary reader. The author has lifted out 
of the voluminous histories and records of Wisconsin 
a group of interesting incidents relating to the explora- 
tion period, to pioneer life, and to early settlement 
struggles. There was the coming of the Yankee trader, 
the Cornish miner, the English, German, Irish, and 
Scandinavian farmer, and the city builder. There is a 
most interesting chapter on the oldest lead-mining town 
in southwestern Wisconsin, Mineral Point, which was 
settled by the Cornish, Welsh, and English. They 
brought with them old-world notions, customs, and 
habits of life. The advent of the Germans, too, is in- 
terestingly told. The coming of the sturdy Scandina- 
vian is not overlooked. 

The book closes with five good stories dealing with 
pioneer life. 


Educational Handwriting Drills and Projects 

By John O. Peterson. New Plainer Penmanship 
Series, first to sixth years. Published by John O. Peter- 
son, at Tacoma, Wash. 

This series contains fundamental drills of specific 
application and projects of wide appeal. The material 
has been thoroughly graded to enhance interest, con- 
venience, and a feeling of progress. The drills are in- 
tended to improve the ease, appearance, and legibility 
of letters and words, and the projects offer students 
an opportunity to acquire considerable incidental learn- 
ing. 

The booklets, which are divided into yearly units, 
seek to reduce the bulk and to offer a wide selection 
of projects. They will be found to be an entirely 
satisfactory basic course. 


The Frozen North 

By Edith Horton. Cloth, 181 pages. Published by D. 
C. Heath and Company, Boston. 

This book is a revised edition of one of the series of 
the Heath supplementary readers. It deals with the 
story of arctic exploration, beginning with the Frank- 
lin Expedition in 1818, followed by the many brilliant 
attempts to reach the North Pole. Thus the text re- 
cites the adventurous journeys of Kane, Greeley, Nan- 
sen, and Andrée, up to the discovery of the North Pole 
by Lieutenant Robert E. Peary. The progress made 
since that day is also described. 

_ There is a peculiar charm about the grandeur of the 
icy north, the mode of life engaged in by the explorers, 
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and the indomitable spirit of conquest manifested by 
brave men. The book is well illustrated. 


Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls. By Mary Swatz 
Rose. 198 pages. Price, $2. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 

This volume is based upon the thought that the health educa- 
tion of children may begin with the adult but must be carried 
along with the children themselves if desired results are to be 
obtained. Thus, the author proceeds upon the accepted idea that 
nutrition teaching means both health and happiness for the 
growing child. 

Attention is given to the food values of bread, milk, sugar, 
vegetables, fruit, and meat, demonstrating the calories contained 
in each. The lessons deal with the several meals each day to be 
given to children. 

The author devotes much: space to the effect which different 
kinds of food cause in the growth of animals, such as dogs, pigs, 
rats, and the like. 

A table enumerating the calorie values of the common food 
materials is found at the end of the book. 


Uniform Accounting System for South Dakota Schools. 
Bulletin No. 2, 1931. Issued by E. C. Giffen, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Superintendent Giffen has rendered a real service in develop- 
ing this uniform accounting system for South Dakota. In general, 
it follows the principles and standards set up by the United 
States Office of Education and the National Association of Pub- 
lic-School Business Officials. In addition to a complete set of 
forms, Mr. Giffen has outlined a procedure for handling accounts 
as prepared, definite systems for the distribution of expenditures, 
and has developed a standard outline for an annual school budget. 


Song Plays for Little Children. By Mae B. Higgons. Cloth, 
44 pages. The John Day Company, New York City. 

Twenty songs for use with song games and folk dances are 
included in this collection of original material. The songs are 
suitable for use in kindergartens, children’s play festivals, and 
school entertainments. 


Graded Sentences for Analysis. By Mary B. Rossman and 
Mary W. Mills. Cloth, 110 pages. Price, 50 cents. Noble and 
Noble, New York City. 

Sentences illustrating every possible grammatical principle are 
here presented in groups for drill and review. 


Two Experiments with Work-Type Reading Exercises in 
Ninth-Grade Work. By Paul B. Jacobson. Paper, 85 pages. 
Bulletin No. 5, March 15, 1933, issued by the University of 
lowa, Iowa City. The teaching of reading has been recognized 
as one of the prime functions of the school for decades. The 
reading lessons in this experiment were concentrated on four of 
the major skills; namely, comprehension, organization, location 
of material, and remembering. In the solution of the actual 
problem, two experiments were formulated and carried out to 
completion. In the first, four ninth-grade classes in English were 
divided into experimental and control groups, and in the second, 
the groups were subjected to an extensive measurement program 
which consisted of standard and objective tests of reading com- 
prehension and knowledge. The data warranted the conclusion 
that giving reading instruction in the field in which the content 
is to be mastered is superior to giving it in another field and 
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expecting the ability to transfer it to a content field. It implies 
that further investigation to determine the effect of similar work- 
type reading exercises in the various subject-matter fields of the 
high schools should be undertaken. Other investigations with 
different types of reading exercises in various fields may well be 
undertaken. This type of investigation, it is suggested, may be 
adapted to the needs of pupils. 


The Disposition of School Bond Issues and Special Levies 
in Ohio Cities and Villages, for the period of November 8, 
1932. Compiled by T. C. Holy and W. E. Arnold. Issued by 
the Bureau of Research, Ohio State University, Columbus. The 
report gives the results of the bond issues for cities and exempted 
villages for a period of five years. The report shows that 76.2 
per cent of the special levies in districts qualifying for state aid 
carried, while only 44.6 per cent carried in nonstate-aid districts. 


A Summary of Work Done by the Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning, July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932. By J. B. Calhoun 
and J. C. Russell. Published by the Division of Schoolhouse 
Planning, Nashville, Tenn. A tabulated summary of the work 
done by the Division during the fiscal year ending with June 30, 
1932. The report describes the four types of plans furnished by 
the Division, tells how the building requirements are developed, 
describes the consolidation projects, the conferences with school 
officials, the revision of plans, and the results of inspections. 


How to Study. By Frank A. Scott. Paper, 12 pages. Issued 
by the Belmont Public Schools, Belmont, Mass. The articles 
included in this pamphlet were prepared for the purpose of as- 
sisting parents in the direction of their children’s habits of study. 
The articles take up the topics of when to study, the use of aids 
in study, how to study, and the purpose of examinations. The 
teacher will find this material of great help in teaching pupils 
how to study. 


A Digest of an Experimental Study of the Educational In- 
fluence of the Typewriter in the Elementary-School Classroom. 
By Dr. Ben D. Wood and Dr. Frank N. Freeman. Paper, 19 
pages. Issued by the ‘Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 
230 Park Ave., New York City. A digest of a work on the 
subject, made by the authors and published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York City. The authors have reported compre- 
hensively upon the results of more than two years of experimental 
study of the educational influences of the typewriter in the class- 
rocms of more than 50 elementary schools. Over 400 teachers 
participated in the study and the number of pupils involved 
reached a total of 14,949. The pamphlet discusses the general 
conditions surrounding the experiment and reviews briefly some 
of the major developments in the Wood-Freeman report. 


Safety and Health of the School Child. By James F. Rogers, 
M.D. Circular No. 65, February, 1932. Issued by the Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. A report of a self-survey of school 
conditions, which limits itself to essentials and economy. It seeks 
to provide helpful information for the grade teacher who is in 
need of special instruction and assistance. It indicates the time 
necessary to be devoted to health education in elementary schools 
and aims to make known all conditions, negative or positive, 
which the present knowledge indicates is possible for the preser- 
vation and promotion of the child’s health. 
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THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL 
BUILDING 


(Continued from Page 36) 


Special Features of Construction 
and Equipment 


All toilet and shower rooms, kitchens, etc., have 
terrazzo floors and cove bases. The gymnasium has 
an asphalt-tile floor over concrete. This floor has 
proved the most satisfactory for basketball games. 
The floors in the classrooms and special rooms are 
of maple. The wood trim is oak throughout. 

The gymnasium, typewriting room, music audi- 
torium, music classroom, library, and cafeteria are 
provided with acoustically treated ceilings to reduce 
the noise. The auditorium also has acoustical treat- 
ment. 

Lantern outlets and screens are provided in many 
of the special rooms, and all the rooms are wired 
for radio reception. 

The case equipment for the special rooms was 
carefully worked out as a part of the architectural 
development of the plans, and in general provides 
space for the materials and work of each individual 
student. These cases are in all instances recessed 
in the walls so that the face is flush with the wall. 

All classrooms are ventilated by means of unit 
ventilators, one located in each room. Direct radi- 
ators are also provided in each room to supplement 
the unit ventilators and to prevent freezing when 
the units are off. Both the ventilating units and the 
radiators are controlled by room thermostats to 
maintain a predetermined room temperature. An 
electric switch is provided in the engineer’s room 
for controlling the fans of all unit ventilators so 
that ventilation can be simultaneously obtained 
when the rooms are occupied, or turned off when 
the rooms are vacated. All room thermostats have 
a dual function, one of a lesser night temperature 
when rooms are not occupied. 

The auditorium is ventilated by a central fan 
through mushroom ventilators under the seats, 
with exhaust through grilles in the ceiling. The air 
supply may be doubled in hot weather over that 
required in the winter. Sufficient direct radiation is 
provided to maintain a temperature of 68 degrees 
without the use of the ventilating fans. 

The gymnasium is ventilated by means of four 
large unit ventilators, two in each of the boys’ and 
girls’ sections. It is expected that in warm weather 
the skylights and the windows will be used. Special 
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DETAIL, MAIN ENTRANCE TOWER, THEODORE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Hewitt, Emerson and Gregg, Architects, Peoria, Illinois. 


exhaust ventilation is provided in the laboratorieés, 
locker, and shower rooms, kitchens, and cafeteria. 

The building was planned and erected under the 
supervision of Messrs. Hewitt, Emerson & Gregg, 
architects, who are also architects of the Columbia 
Elementary School. 


MISSOURI INCOME TAX UPHELD 


The Supreme Court of Missouri, in a decision ren- 
dered on December 16, upheld the new graduated, 


TYPICAL CORRIDOR, THEODORE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Hewitt, Emerson and Gregg, Architects, Peoria, Illinois. 


progressive-rate income-tax law of the state. In uphold- 
ing the constitutionality of the income-tax law, the 
court affirmed a ruling of the Jackson county Circuit 
Court, in a suit brought by Langton Bacon, who sought 
to enjoin John R. Ranson, collector of Jackson county, 
from collection of an income tax assessed against him 
for the year 1931. 

The opinion, which was given by Judge William 1. 
Ragland and concurred in by the six other judges, de- 
clared that “it is obvious that the tax required to be 
levied under it is uniform and not discriminatory, as 
between taxpayers in the same class. The basic principle 
underlying all such classifications is the ability of the 
taxpayer to pay.” 

The decision is of especial interest to the school in- 
terests of Missouri because of the sources of revenue 
which it opens for the schools. 


MR. ANDERSON GOES TO OMAHA, 


Mr. Homer W. Anderson, who was recently elected 
superintendent of schools at Omaha, Nebr., is a native 
of Wisconsin, and was educated in the schools of La 
Crosse. After three years as teacher and superintendent, 
he entered the University of Iowa for the purpose of 
pursuing a course of graduate study. From 1916 to 
1917, was director of research at Dubuque, Iowa. In 
September, 1919, he became assistant director of ad- 
ministrative research and building program at Detroit, 
Mich. 

In January, 1923, Mr. Anderson was appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of schools of Denver, Colo., and 
subsequently deputy superintendent in charge of classi- 
fication, statistics, and building program. As deputy su- 
perintendent, he had entire charge of the internal ad- 
ministration of the schools, and for the past year and 
a half had supervised the junior and senior high schools 
and the opportunity school. 

Mr. Anderson holds the B.A. degree, given by High- 
land Park College; the M.A. degree, given by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa; and the Ph.D. degree, given by the 
same institution. 





@ Mr. WiiiiAM W. CoveLt, who had been a mem- 
‘ber of the school board of Newport, R.I., since 1905, 
died in December. Mr. Covell had served on the sub- 
committee on secondary schools and discipline and 
evening schools and had completed a study of endow- 
ment funds. 

# Mr. Wittiam MacLeop and Mr. J. I. SHEPLEY 
have been elected to the school board of Newport, R.L, 
to succeed Rev. R. W. Magoun and Mr. W. R. Harvey. 

4 Miss NELLIE WuITTINGTON, president of the school 
board of Niles Center, Ill., died at her home on Decem- 
ber 12, following a two-year illness. 
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And yet Irwin offerings are soreasonably priced that 
no school management, no matter how hard pressed, 
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4 East Providence, R. I. The school board recently 
voted to postpone indefinitely all automatic salary in- 
creases for teachers. It was explained that money saved 
through the discontinuance of the automatic salary 
raise will be devoted to reducing the appropriation for 
the next year. 

# Campbell, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
school term of nine months in place of eight, as orig- 
inally planned for the current school year. The change 
was made after the teachers had agreed to wait for 
their pay in case of a shortage of funds. 

@ Chelsea, Mass. The school board has begun a study 
of the problem of salary cuts as an economy measure. 
The action was taken following an order of the mayor 
calling for a sliding wage cut of 10 to 20 per cent for 
all city departments. 

4 Chicago, Ill. The board of education has for the 
past four years maintained a testing laboratory 
through which samples of all coal for the schools must 
pass. Dr. David M. Bickles, of the University of Chi- 
cago, is in charge of the laboratory. All coal for the 
schools is judged by the number of B.T.U. given off 
for each cent of cost, and the contracts offer bonuses 
for extra heat units and penalties for those which fall 
below the specifications. During the four years that 
the laboratory has been in operation, the annual coal 
bill has been cut nearly 20 per cent, and a higher 
quality of fuel has been obtained. 

4 Oakwood, Ohio. The school board and the city 
council have united in a movement to hasten the pay- 
ment of delinquent taxes. Data presented showed that 
delinquent taxpayers are responsible for the decline 
in tax revenue to the amount of $67,725. 

¢ Northampton, Mass. Supt. F. K. Congdon has re- 
ported to the school board that the school-department 
expenses were reduced 7 per cent during the past year, 
even though the economies were in effect only a part 
of the time. The budget appropriation for the past 
fiscal year was $301,408, while the expenditures for 
that period amounted to $294,805. The school board 
voted to reduce from ten to five days the extent of 
sick leave for teachers. Janitors will hereafter be given 
five days’ sick leave to conform to the schedule of 
teachers. 

4 New Haven, Conn. The board of education has 
voted to reduce its expenditures for the calendar year 


1933 by $352,000, following a survey report presented 
to the board. The economy program contemplates a 
reduction in the teaching staff, a cut in school-plant 
expenses, and the elimination of sick-leave allowances. 
It was estimated that a saving of $27,000 would be 
effected as a result of the elimination of sick 
allowances. 

4 The school board of New York City has adopted 
a resolution, supporting a proposed change in the law 
making the vaccination of school children compulsory 
in cities to permit of exceptions when approved by 
health authorities. It was pointed out that medical 
authority favored the suspension of the law in cases 
where vaccination would be dangerous to health. 

4 A radical reorganization of the school administra- 
tive department of the San Francisco public schools 
has been recommended to the board of education by 
the grand jury, which has begun a study of the jury’s 
survey report. 

While the jury largely confined its three months’ 
study to charges of business irregularities, one of the 
outstanding recommendations in the report is expected 
to call for a committee of educators from the Uni- 
versity of California and Stanford University to over- 
haul the entire scholastic structure, looking to a re- 
alignment of the teaching staff. 

The report which was prepared by D. F. Supple, 
chairman of the jury school committee, covers the 
entire field of school complaints. Among the subject 
headings which appear in the report are the following: 

1. Alleged usurpation of the powers of the board 
by Dr. Gwinn. 

2. Irrecoverable losses to the school department 
through irregular teacher ratings, said to run to $2,- 
000,000 since 1925. 

3. A muddled personnel department extending over 
many years, with charges that this department shows 
evidence of favoritism and discrimination in assign- 
ment and pay of teachers affecting 700 instructors. 

4. Recommendations for the rehabilitation of many 
bureaus, including research departments, and the elim- 
ination of many, and touching on physical-education 
methods and costs, and inefficiency in the 36 school 
cafeterias, which are without a central buying head. 

4 Dallas, Texas. The members of the board of edu- 
cation have indicated that they will oppose any 
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proposal to further reduce the salaries of teachers. The 
action was taken following a proposal by the city 
council to cut $200,000 from the city payroll. Mr. A. 
W. Spence, president of the school board, pointed out 
that economies have been effected which will preclude 
any further cut in teachers’ salaries. 

4 A radical reorganization of the administrative staff 
of the Cleveland public schools has been proposed in 
a resolution adopted by the school board a short time 
ago. Under the proposed plan, the superintendent would 
be in sole charge of the school system, with three 
assistant superintendents having charge of the educa- 
tional, the business, and the financial divisions of the 
schools. It is expected that the offices at present held 
by assistant superintendents and supervisors will be dis- 
continued or greatly curtailed, in the interest of econ- 
omy. Mr. F. G. Hogen, veteran director of the school 
system, was retired on January 1, after more than 
twenty years of service. 

# New Bedford, Mass. The school board has adopt- 
ed a resolution, providing that the 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in salaries and wages of school-department em- 
ployees, in effect since last July, be continued in ef- 
fect into the new financial year. It was pointed out 
that the action was necessary to meet the payroll of 
the schools at the beginning of the new financial year. 

4 Superior, Wis. An opportunity center has been 
opened in the Blaine School, to which all superior and 
special-class children of the city are admitted. A special 
bus transports the children to the center from schools 
in the western section of the city. Miss Ella McGill is 
head of the department, which boasts of six teachers. 

4 Lynn, Mass. Radio broadcasts of the “no-school” 
signal will supplement the present use of street lights, 
fire alarms, and factory whistles. The station will make 
no charge for the service. 

4 The Wisconsin Association of School Boards re- 
cently discussed five proposals looking toward changes 
in the state’s educational system. The proposals are: 

1. Central state board of education. 

2. Constitutional amendment to change the state su- 
perintendent to commissioner of education. 

3. County boards of education. 

4. Certification of teachers at a central agency and 
an increase in minimum requirements. 

5. High-school equalization programs. 

The suggestions of the association have been sent to 
every school board in the state for consideration and 
approval. 

4 Lynn, Mass. Teachers and other employees of the 
schools have been asked to continue their voluntary 
contributions of 10 per cent of their salaries to aid the 
city’s finances during the year 1933. 
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NORTH MANCHESTER 





The school board has voted to ac- 
cept the offer made by officials of Station WNAC to 
send “no-school” announcements over the radio. The 
broadcasts will supplement the usual “no-school’” sig- 
nals given by the local fire whistle. 


4 Salem, Mass. 


4 Des Moines, Iowa. The board of education has 
accepted an offer of the Carnegie Corporation, New 
York City, to appropriate $120,000 for the financing 
of a five-year program of adult education in the city. 
Under the terms of the agreement, the money is to be 
furnished without any restrictions, and is to be admin- 
istered by the board and Supt. J. W. Studebaker. 

Twenty thousand dollars of the fund is available at 
once, and the plan goes into operation in January. 
After this year, $25,000 will be provided annually for 
the next four years. 

The purpose of the plan, as outlined by Supt. J. W. 
Studebaker, is to organize and conduct neighborhood 
forums in all parts of the city where citizens can meet 


‘ regularly throughout the school year. The greater part 


of the money will go to salaries for three full-time 
forum leaders to be elected by the school board. 

¢ South Portland, Me. The school board recently 
received a report of newly projected activities to be 
undertaken during the next year. Among the activ- 
ities proposed are improvement of the accounting sys- 
tem, revision of summer-school requirements, and the 
adoption of a proposed merit salary schedule. 

4 Long Hill, Conn. The school board recently 
voted to discontinue the monthly half holiday enjoyed 
by the school children as a result of the custom of 
holding teachers’ meetings once a month on Monday 
afternoon. 

4 Providence, R. I. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, authorizing the superintendent of schools 
to obtain inspection service and insurance on all school 
boilers for a three-year period, at a cost not to exceed 
4 
§ 

4 Hinsdale, Ill. The teachers and other employees 
of the schools have accepted another cut in salary, 
which was brought about as a result of the shorten- 
ing of the school year. The reduction was effected with- 
out seriously impairing the school system, since no 
courses have been eliminated, but the burden of the 
reduction has been assumed by the faculties and school 
employees. 

4 Two years ago, Supt. Wm. G. Paden, of the Ala- 
meda, Calif., schools, inaugurated the rule that all 
children and teachers afflicted with colds be excluded 
immediately. The health department now reports that 
the rule has assisted materially in holding down the 
influenza epidemic which struck the community. 





Peabody classroom and auditorium seating has the 
inbuilt qualities of comfort, rigidity and strength. Each 
piece of equipment is designed to give a lifetime of service 
free from replacements and repairs. 


Only by close scrutiny of all three factors — Price, 
Quality and Service — will you get true value, such as 
has been found in Peabody Seating for over thirty years. 


A complete line to select from. Write for catalog and 
further information on your particular seating needs. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. 


Established 1903 
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UALITY + SERVICE = VALUE 


HE purchase of seating equipment for your schools 
on present budgets calls for careful consideration. 
Price is only one of the factors. The true test of any piece 
of school furniture is how well it performs the duty it was 


INDIANA 


# The oldest free school in continuous operation in 
the United States, the Alexandria Free Academy at 
Alexandria, Va., was marked with a bronze plaque on 
December 14. A nation-wide radio hook-up carried the 
news of the event to school children throughout the 
country. The Alexandria Free Academy was built by 
George Washington in 1785, and is still in use as a part 
of the school system of Alexandria, Va. The building 
is now used to house the overflow from the adjoining 
grade school. 


4 Decatur, Ala. A few years ago two adjacent 
cities were merged into one to make the present city 
of Decatur. The new city at that time inherited two 
high-school buildings and is now one of the few cities 
of 16,000 population to boast two senior-high-school 
buildings. Since they turn out considerably more than 
a hundred graduates each year, the abnormal overhead 
expense is apparently justified, according to Supt. W. 
W. Benson. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


4 Monrovia, Calif. The school board has recently 
readopted its rules for the government of pupils in the 
buildings and on the grounds of the schools. These 
rules, as well as those set up by the principal of the 
high school, are given the force of law by the school 
code of the state. The rules adopted are as follows: 


1. No pupil may leave the grounds at the noon 
recess or at any other time during the school day unless 
permission is first secured at the office. 

2. Pupils driving cars to school are required to park 
them in the places specified, and may under no cir- 
cumstances move them at any time during the school 
day without the permission of the principal, teacher in 
charge of the grounds, or caretaker. 

3. Pupils are not permitted to work upon, or in any 
way tamper with either their own cars or any others 
parked on the school grounds during the school day. 

4. Should any pupil drive a car on any part of the 
school grounds not within the area where driving or 
parking is permitted, he will lay himself liable to the 
suspension or revocation of permission to park his car 
on the school grounds or at any place adjacent thereto. 

5. A speed limit of fifteen miles an hour shall be ob- 
served on the school driveway and all cars shall be 
brought to a full stop at the pedestrian crossing leading 
to the physical-education departments; also at the exit 
on Orange. The penalty for the infraction of this rule 
shall be the same as for Number 4. 

6. Any pupils wishing to secure permission to go 
home for lunch must first secure from the supervisor 
of attendance a permit card showing the exact time 





when he may be absent from school, and indicating 
permission to use an automobile as means of trans- 
portation if such is required. 

7. In order that the school premises may be kept 
neat and clean, pupils must refrain from throwing 
papers or other trash or refuse on the grounds or in the 
buildings. 

¢ Fulton, Ill. The board of education has adopted 
a rule, requiring that students who engage in extracur- 
ricular activities must carry the required course of sub- 
jects satisfactorily. The ruling was made because of the 
increasing neglect of some of the required subjects by 
some of the students, and does not in any sense dis- 
courage participation in such activities. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


¢ Simsbury, Conn. The board of education in vot- 
ing to protect the moral contract involved in the teach- 
ers’ salary schedule, has recognized the ethical princi- 
ples involved. In voting to effect a 10-per-cent reduc- 
tion in salaries in conformity with the other town em- 
ployees, the board granted the usual increases in the 
salary schedule, and the teachers were asked to make 
a voluntary contribution, thus keeping the salary sched- 
ule intact. The reduction has thus become a temporary 
expedient, rather than a permanent lowering of the 
teachers’ salaries. 


¢ The Idaho Public School Trustees’ Association, at 
their annual meeting held in Boise, adopted resolutions 
calling for a new system of public education, under 
sound administration, with a state-wide program to 
take care of the common interests of the school dis- 
tricts of the state. The legislature will be asked to 
approve a plan, calling for the nomination and election 
of all members of the state board of education on a 
nonpartisan ballot, and for the submission of a consti- 
tutional amendment to eliminate the conflict of consti- 
tutional and executive authority in the state educa- 
tion department. 


¢ Gloucester, Mass. The school board has voted to 
ask school teachers and other employees of the school 
department to make a voluntary contribution of 10 
per cent of their salaries for the fiscal year, beginning 
December 1. The school board was of the opinion that 
the present salary schedules should not be continued 
next year unless the conditions warranted. 


4 Somerville, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
rule, providing that no evening high or elementary 
teacher may serve more than three consecutive years. 
After three years have intervened, they may be elected 
to serve another three years. 
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9600 


Handwashings 
per Gallon 





LIQUASANC 


40% Concentrated Liquid Soap 


A 


REAL SAVING 
in Any School 


Surveys show that every gallon of Liqua-San “C” 
provides 9600 handwashings. They show that other 
liquid soaps average only 3200 handwashings per 
gallon. To distressed budgets this means that 
Liqua-San “C” cuts soap costs one third to one half. 


The economy of Liqua-San is found in its concentra- 
tion. Every drop contains 40 to 42G of actual soap. The 
cost of transporting water, which is a contributing fac- 
tor to the price of ordinary liquid soaps, is not included 
in Liqua-San “C’’. The water is added by you. In this 
way your school makes its own liquid soap of any de- 
sired dilution at the price it can best afford to pay. 


Liqua-San “‘C” is made under strict laboratory control 
from Edible Cochin Coconut Oil. It contains no fillers 
or impurities that are wasted in washing. Every drop 
of the creamy lather is active. There is no waste. 


The sensible, thrifty thing to do is to put your soap 
money where it brings the biggest return. The econ- 
omy that Liqua-San “‘C” affords will surely interest you. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 
HUNTINGTON, IND. 
Canadian Plant 


72 to 76 Duchess St. & 
Toronto, Ont. 


Rocky Mt. Plant 
1429 W. 18th St. 
Denver, Colo. 


We manufacture a complete line of Floor Cleaning Compounds, 
Deodorizing Blocs, Crystals and Blockettes, Floor Dressings, 
Liquid Waxes, Insecticides, Deodorants, Plumbing Cleansers. 
Disinfectants and the famous gym floor finish Seal-O-San. 








FINANCE AND TAXATION 


4 Woburn, Mass. Supt G. I. Clapp recently re- 
ported to the board of education that a balance of $38,- 
719 remained in the school-department account. He es- 
timated that the payroll for the remainder of the year 
would amount to $37,010, which left a balance of $1,- 
709 for light, heat, transportation, and other items of 
school expense. The total appropriation allowed the 
school department at the beginning of the year was 
$298,663, which was $16,500 less than the amount asked 
for in the budget which had been curtailed previously 
by $15,000. The saving was accomplished by drastic 
economies in the schools, the closing of the school audi- 
torium, the consolidation of classes, a reduction in the 
teaching staff, and substantial savings in paper, light, 
and heat. 

4 Decatur, Ala. The city school system is operating 
under great financial difficulties this year, due to the 
fact that more than half of the state funds for last 
year and all of the funds for this year have not been 
received up to December first, by the school treasurer. 
The board of education decided to operate the schools 
for one semester at least and to wait until funds are 
available to continue the schools, or until some method 
of financing has been evolved. The schools were oper- 
ated on public subscriptions for two months during the 
past year. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
resolution, directing the preparation of a financial 
survey of the outlook for income and expenses during 
the school year 1933-34. The resolution was presented 
following the adoption of a recommendation for a 
survey of possible economies outside of contractual 
expenses for the remainder of the present term. It 
was estimated that a deficit of $170,000 would exist 
in January, 1933, and that the school year ending in 
June would bring the total deficit to more than 
$500,000. 

4 Columbus, Ohio. Teachers and school employees 
recently received three fourths of their monthly salary, 
due to a deficit of $50,287 in the general revenue fund 
of the school board. The deficit in funds was attrib- 
uted to delinquent intangible tax returns which amount 
to approximately $63,000. The remainder of the salaries 
will be paid to the teachers as soon as the additional 
money is available. 

4 Akron, Ohio. In the face of a depleted school 
fund, the school board has announced that the public 
schools will be reopened in January and will be oper- 
ated without funds as long as possible. Only two pay 
days for teachers were assured in January, but the 
teachers have offered to teach without pay if assured 


that they will be paid by the end of the school year. 

¢ Rockford, Ill. The school board has approved an 
extra vacation period for teachers, as a means of sav- 
ing approximately $55,000 in operating expenses. The 
Christmas vacation was extended from January 2 to 
January 9, and the schools were also ordered closed 
from April 7 to April 17. While the pupils lose only 
seven days of school as a result of the economy, the 
teachers lose two weeks’ pay. School-board employees 
were also ordered to take vacations without pay dur- 
ing the first week in January and the week preceding 
Easter Sunday. 

4 Duluth, Minn. The school board has taken up the 
matter of economies in school operating expenses in 
order to effect an additional saving of $20,000 in the 
budget. With operating expenses already cut to the 
minimum by the board, it was believed the saving 
would have to be made in the payroll item. 

4 Recommendations for budgetary control of school 
expenditures were approved recently by more than 
100 of the educational leaders of the State of Wash- 
ington who had met to discuss school-finance prob- 
lems arising through the enactment of the 40-mill 
property-tax-limit law. 

The conference was called to obtain a report from 
the advisory commission on education which had been 
appointed to make a study showing how the tax-limit 
law would effect an $8,000,000 reduction in the total 
annual school revenues. State Supt. N. D. Showalter 
argued that the reduction would practically cripple 
the state’s public-school system. The conference 
adopted recommendations proposing budgetary control 
and the Showalter equalization plan under which the 
state would raise 50 per cent of the school revenues, 
the counties 25, and the school districts 25. 

4 Bridgeport, Conn. The school board has voted 
that married-women teachers, able to live in- 
dependently of their salaries, shall be dropped from 
the school system at the end of the school year in 
June. The action was taken as a measure of economy 
and is a part of the retrenchment program which the 
board has adopted. 

4 Manchester, N. H. The school board has adopted 
a tentative budget of $730,000 for the school year 
1933-34, which is slightly in excess of the amount 
allowed last year. 

4 Muncie, Ind. The additional cut of three cents 
in the city school-tax rate, ordered by the state board 
of tax adjustment, has caused a reduction of more than 
$14,000 in the budget for operating expenses during 
the next year. The state board ordered that the reduc- 
tion be made in the special tax fund. 


¢ Superior, Wis. The city council recently made a 
reduction of $15,440 in the school-tax levy requested 
by the board of education. The reduction was made 
despite the fact that the school board had already 
ordered a cut of $84,073 in its budget estimate. No 
definite plans have been made for meeting the reduced 
budget. 


4 The Wisconsin Department of Education has re- 
cently announced that a cut of 12 per cent has been 
made in the amount of state aid to schools. 


4 Janesville, Wis. The board of education has re- 
ceived a report, showing that the school year ending 
with December 31 was closed with a balance of $3,500 
in the treasury. The saving was effected largely through 
various economies in school operating expenses and was 
brought about in the face of a deficit of $2,759 in 
school funds at the start of the year. In addition to the 
balance in the treasury, there is a check of $2,700 for 
township tuitions, bringing the total balance on hand 
to $6,300. 

4 Elmira, N. Y. The school board has adopted a 
budget, calling for an appropriation of $337,000 and for 
a tax of less than $8 for each $1,000 of assessed valua- 
tion. The board has voted to operate this year on a 
pay-as-you-go basis and will endeavor to retire $90,- 
000 in bonds on a schedule which calls for payment in 
1936 and 1937, at a rate of $45,000 each year. 


4 Syracuse, N. Y. The school board has undertaken 
the preparation of its budget for the year 1933. An 
effort has been made to keep within the $3,750,000 
budget estimates for this year, without a deficit. The 
school board is making an effort to comply with the 
demands of the mayor for a reduction in school ex- 
penses. It was the opinion of the board members that 
the present budget figure cannot be reduced without 
radical curtailment of present school activities. 

4 Manchester, N. H. The school board has approved 
a budget request, calling for an appropriation of $735, 
000 for the school year 1933-34. The largest item in 
the budget is $674,468 for salaries. The next year’s es- 


' timates are $85,306 below those of the past year and 


$10,000 more than was appropriated to the department 
during the year. 

¢ Pueblo, Colo. The school board of District No. 1 
has adopted its school budget for 1933-34. The budget, 
which is $94,000 less than last year and $135,000 below 
that of two years ago, is intended to meet a 25-per-cent 
loss in revenue through lowered real-estate valuations 
and a reduction in taxes. The saving effected is largely 
in overhead expenses, but a reduction of 8 per cent 
all salaries has been made. 
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E’LL assume, for the moment, that you have 
W just purchased a new school bus. With paint 
$00, and metal glistening, mechanical parts functioning 
smoothly, and the name of your school district 
v" emblazoned on the side, your bus is ready for its 
“4 initial trip. 
| a Whether it will look as well next year, and whether 
thout it will function as smoothly during 
_ the years that follow, depends en- 
em in tirely upon what has gone into its 
r and construction. 

If it’s a Mack, you can say good-bye 
udget, to your worries for years. 
r-cent Mack QUALITY, built into every 
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Mack School Bus, results in a trouble free vehicle 
life, far beyond that of the ordinary bus, thereby 


spreading the slightly higher first cost over many 
added miles of profitable service. 
Only by strict adherence to quality standards can 
maximum reliability, low cost operation and long- 
time safety and satisfaction be achieved. 
The inbuilt excellence of Mack 
Buses for school service assures 
these features of performance. 

*% * * 
Community pride dictates the fin- 
est in school buildings. Insist upon 


the finest in school bus equipment. 





MACK TRUCKS, INC., 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THORNE AUDITORIUM — A DEM- 
ONSTRATION IN ARCHITEC. 
TURAL ACOUSTICS 


(Concluded from Page 40) 


cent; draperies 1 to 8 per cent; to highly efficient 
absorbency construction substances up to 70 per 
cent. A human being fully clothed represents 4.5 
units of absorption, and it is a development in 
acoustical science which now provides sound ab- 
sorbent seats approaching the equivalent of 3 
against 4.5 for occupancy. Hearing conditions thus 
can be made good in rooms less than half occupied. 
Orchestral rehearsals are satisfactory and artists 
have try-outs in comfort in empty rooms. 

“The first step in achieving good acoustics is to 
know what you want,” states Mr. Smith. “Such 
problems are subject to architectural control. Sound 
problems, whether they relate to extraneous factors 
or to ‘impurities’ of tone from imbalance within 
the room, must be laboriously dealt with. The loca- 
tion of Thorne Hall gave us few difficulties as to 
outside noises. It is situated on the lake front and 
in a quiet district. Its steam is piped in from a cen- 
tral heating plant, and the control room within the 
building is adequately isolated for vibration or other 
transmitted noises. The two auditoriums are isolat- 
ed and treated as independent problems. 

“Good acoustical effect within the large audito- 
rium is favored by the proportions of the room. 
The stage (the point of presentation of sound) is 
most highly resonant. Absorbency of sound in- 
creases progressively from front to rear until, the- 
oretically, no sound at all throws back from the 
rear of the room to the platform. Theaters should 
be ventilated with air currents directed toward the 
audience and away from the stage. 

“The problem here was complicated somewhat 
by the requirement of open forums that conversa- 
tional tones of men or women anywhere on the 





PENT HOUSE 


GEORGE R. THORNE HALL, McKINLOCK CAMPUS, 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


floor must be audible throughout the room. Orches- 
tral music is a feature. Sound perception must be 
adequate and pleasing whether piccolo is playing or 
great diapason tones are issuing from the organ. 

“Music requires greatly more resonance than 
does the speaking voice. Movable panels allow 
for precision in final adjustments of room condi- 
tions. Acoustical materials have been utilized sci- 
entifically.1 Any corrective not included in the ar- 
chitect’s precalculations requires a word of warn- 
ing against numerous popular measures repeated 
endlessly but having no value whatsoever. The for- 
mer popular reliance upon fortuitous wires strung 
here and there to ensnare an echo is a case in point. 
These things are useless, and false ceilings for or- 
namental domes put in as aftermaths of construc- 
tion are costly makeshifts for initial acoustical 
design. 

“We set the optimum reverberation time for this 
room, at 1.5 seconds, and achieved it in the archi- 
tectural planning. The procedure in sound control 
is scientific. We have the decibel as the accepted 
unit of measurement for sound intensity. Recording 
instruments make a permanent record of conditions 


1About 4,000 square feet of acoustical material has been applied. 
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INTERIOR VIEW LOOKING EAST, GEORGE R. THORNE HALL, McKINLOCK CAMPUS, NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
James Gamble Rogers, New York, and Childs and Smith, Chicago, Associated Architects. 


studied. The decibel is usually applied to the meas- 
urement of extraneous noises. The decibel is the 
smallest difference in sound intensity which is dis- 
cernible by the acute ear. The average person is 
able to detect differences not below 2 or 3 decibels. 
Music ranges in intensity between 40 and 70 de- 
cibels. Elevated railway traffic registers between 68 
and 83 decibels. Noise on a residence street registers 
up to 73 decibels. An airplane motor 10 feet away 
represents 110 decibels, and 130 decibels becomes 
an unendurable noise. 

“Within an inclosed space the problem is to see 
that codrdinated sounds are properly received by 
every person in the audience. Reverberation times 
are measured. The reverberation periods in Thorne 
Auditorium were worked out in accordance with 
the W. C. Sabine formulae for the cubical content 
contemplated. One and one-half seconds reverbera- 
tion period was set as the optimum with the room 
one-third to two-thirds occupied. Care was taken 
to create no unusual problems by factors of design. 
All unusual curves of proscenium arch, balustrades, 
boxes were eliminated. Recessed spaces and galleries 
were omitted. The final tests showed a reverbera- 
tion time of 1.8 seconds with the room one-third 
occupied, and 1.5 seconds when two-thirds full. 

“This result is as close to the predicted condition 
as could be looked for. It is chiefly interesting as 
the effect is achieved at no sacrifice of architectural 
line, rhythm, ornament, or balance. The required 
curve of the relatively low ceiling is right externally 
from the viewpoint of architectural optics. The 
functional plan which segregates stages and acces- 
sory rooms at the west portion of the building with 
tiers of lobbies and checkrooms in the front at the 
east gives external masses in dynamic balance, and 
the whole is in perfect accord with recent trends in 
well-planned buildings of this kind. 

“The George R. Thorne Hall is a lucid expres- 
sion of modern principles of design. It is efficient, 
complete. The windows serve their logical purpose 
as areas of lambent light. The amber tones afford 
a good setting for the metalcraft panels dedicated 
to the schools of medicine, dentistry, law, com- 
merce, journalism. The Linden Company designed 
the windows. The window drapes are necessary 
screens for light when moving pictures operate in 
the daytime. They are self-tone colors with the 
antique ivory walls. The ceiling is decorated after 
design by Miklos Gaspar in high colors which have 
been starched down to bind together the color 
range within the room from wood browns of the 


stage paneling to the lovely blue-green upholstery 
of the sound-absorbing seats. The lighting fixtures 
are lovely, but quite unobtrusive. They are carried 
out in crystal and translucent metal in the modern 
manner after designs by E. J. Cole, Chicago. The 
entrance vestibules are plainly treated with traver- 
tine marble wainscot and floor. The only note of 
color is at the cornices. A memorial plaque of 
George R. Thorne, in whose memory the building 
stands, occupies a place of prominence in the en- 
trance lobby. This plaque is the work of Leonard 
Crunelle, sculptor.” 


NEW STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL 
LIGHTING 
(Concluded from Page 41) 
Auditorium: Emergency Lighting 
Requirements 
“In schools having an auditorium or assembly 
room seating over 150 people and with provision 
for artificial lighting, the corridors, stairs, exit 
lights, and exit signs, shall be on separate circuits 
controlled from a point outside the auditorium or 
assembly room. In addition, the exits from rooms 
and all passages to the exits of the buildings shall 
be indicated by adequately illuminated exit signs.” 


ADMINISTRATION 


¢ The administration department of the public 
schools of Monrovia, Calif., is issuing during the cur- 
rent school year an administration bulletin which is 
regularly sent to the parents of all high-school students, 
to teachers, board members, service club members, and 
to a selected general list of readers. 

In connection with the publishing of the bulletin, 
an effort is made to report some of the timely and 
worth-while activities and policies of the schools in a 
brief but interesting manner, and to make the bulletin 
helpful, attractive, and inexpensive. 

The bulletin is printed in the high-school printshop. 
The first two issues of the bulletin have met a fine 
response and have justified the faith of the school author- 
ities in a project which will make for the development 
of understanding and coéperation between parents, the 
schools, and the community in general. 

4 Monrovia, Calif. Since September, the pupils and 
teachers of the high school have followed a modified 
daily school program. The new program provides for a 
class period of 55 minutes; a session or homeroom 
period at the beginning of the school day; for the elim- 
ination of the double-period classes for manual and 
laboratory work; and for a double lunch period, pro- 
viding for the serving of half of the school in each 0 
two shifts in the cafeteria. The lengthened class period 
gives time for supervised study and for a preview of 
the lessons of the next day. The 30-minute homeroom 
period offers better opportunity to advisory teachers, 
giving time for the carrying out of certain student ac- 
tivities, and providing a brief study period for many 
pupils. 
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@ “We saved $85.00 on our floor 


PRODUCTS : . 
° treatments last year,” reports a dis- 
_ ”AR-NA-VAR illusioned superintendent, “yet our 
a i total floor maintenance bill jumped 
ried The original var- about $350.00. Cheap floor treatments 
ish gum and wax ” 
lern floor treatment are the bunk! 
The combining the du- Figure it out for yourself. If a floor 
ver- ; a ae shale treatment costs $2.50 a gallon and 
> of of wax. Gives a wears for 2 months, you certainly 
beautiful water- a 
of proof finish. don’t save any money by buying a 
ding treatment at $1.25 a gallon that lasts 
en- 
Vv, only 1 month. 
rard U ak 


And that’s what happens 9 times 
out of 10! As a matter of fact you lose 
money because you have to pay for 
the labor of two applications . . . and 
labor is a big item in the floor main- 
tenance budget. 


Rubber-Var is 
IL made of the same 
solids as Car-Na- 
Var, is but lique- 
fied by thinners 
harmless to rubber. 
It is also non-slip- 
pery and water- 


oeeat, Tri-C Floor Treatments are eco- 
nbly nomical not only in first cost, but total 
— CONTINENTAL cost. They are compounded of quality 
be ll ingredients selected not only to give 


A scientifically pre- 
n or — —— of 

18 % wax and gums 
pOmS for most floors. 
shall Dries with a hard, 
ns.” bright finish with- 
~ out polishing. 


maximum coverage but greatest dura- 
bility as well. 
Furthermore, Tri-C products are 
sold by men who are qualified floor 
Non-slippery and engineers . . . men whose unique ex- 
. waeer-costeting. perience enables them to capably diag- 
— nose your particular floor problems and 
ch is DON’T SCRUB! ¢ DON’T WAX! to recommend the program that will 
—_ give the maximum ultimate economy. 
Their services are at your command. 
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GUARANTEED FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
Don’t scrub! Don’t 1811 National Ave., Brazil, Indiana 


wax! Save money by Wi al »» 
aa i as ithout. obligation send me free “Check-up 
dry-cleaning” your Chart and further details about “dry-cleaning” 


— “4 rr oe our floors with Tri-C products. 


“Check-up” Chart and 
get the facts and fig- 
ures on your building. 
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In keeping with restricted 
1933 School budgets the 
SOLAR SYSTEM OF 
WASTE DISPOSAL will 
effect drastic economies in 
School cleaning. 


We have prepared inter- 
esting information for 
School Executives on how 
SOLARS accomplish 
cleaning savings and at the 
same time increase School 
Sanitation. 
Write direct or to} 


your nearest dealer. 


THERE 1S BUT ONE PERFECT RECEPTACLE 


anaanat4#- SOLAR 





A complete line of 
floor treatments, 
prepared waxes, 
floor seals, soaps, 
cleansers, bleaches, 
varnish removers, 
etc. ... guaran- 
teed to do the job 
more economically 
and give you a 
brighter, cleaner 
floor. 


Prices and Samples 
on Request. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MELROSE PARK -:- 



















SOLAR-STURGES 


ILLINOIS 


Care 


es 


HILD 
Yuaaiteed 


The new ‘“tHushed” Hild Elec- 
trically Operated Floor Machine. 
Scrubs ... waxes... polishes. 
Easy to operate. Efficient... be- 
cause the entire weight is on the 
brush. Special motor banishes 
noise almost completely. 


5 Day Free Trial. 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
114 W. Lake St., Chicago 


January, 1933 








REDUCE 


MAT REPLACEMENTS WITH 


LYNNLINK RUBBER MATS 
EFFICIENT 


(IN COLOR DESIGNS) 


DURABLE 


CLEAN 
ATTRACTIVE 


MADE ALSO IN TAN CORRUGATED LEATHER FOR 
INSIDE USE IN VESTIBULES, CORRIDORS, ETC. 


LYNN LEATHER WASHER & MAT CO. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 


COMBINING 
BEAUTY with SERVICE 








EVANS 


“Vanishing Door” 
WARDROBE 


~” 
Class J 


equipped with either 
“Floor” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Jamb” 
type hinges. This is 
Class D wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 











W.L.EVANS 


WASHINGTON, 


CLASSROOM WARDROBES | 


High in Quality — Low in Cost 
This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 
mullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 

The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
proof—and last as long as the building. 


Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catalog ‘'M.’’ Send for your copy. 





INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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1933 


resolution no. 


Spot the big-little economies 
that help meet low budgets 


Take inkwells, for instance. Little things. Yet 
in a year’s time, what a surprising replacement 
bill they can roll up. Don’t you know? (Or 
do you?) 


No. 48 Flange rests on 
desk top. 


Resolve that such bills won’t muscle in on 
your slim funds in 1933. Send for free samples 
of the Sengbusch all-hard-vulcanized rubber 
inkwell — try them out — compare them with 
those you have been compelled to use in the 
past — and then, if they fulfill all claims made 
for them, standardize on this practically non- 
breakable well. 


Other schools have followed just this procedure. 
Their repeat orders represent concrete evidence 


of the satisfactory service rendered by their 
No. 49 Rests flush with 


desk top. original trial installation. 
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MAPS that 


Dramatize American History 


teachers and 
ee 


ICTURES like these make history realistic. 

In the nine New TRYON ILLUSTRATED 
AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS, 269 separate, beau- 
tiful, authentic pictures emphasize the discovery, 
exploration and internal development of America 
with a clarity and fascination never before 
achieved in either map or text book presentation. 
This series provides more teaching material than 
16 to 40 ordinary maps. The unique picture pre- 
sentation is certain to arouse and sus- 
tain pupil interest. 








Send for free booklet 
“HISTORY TEACHING AIDS.” 
Address Dept. M12. 
Please indicate your position. 





Sengbusch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
118 Sengbusch Bldg. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





<> WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 








SCHOOL SURVEYS AND SCHOOL- 
BOARD PLANNING 


(Continued from Page 20) 


3. Without unnecessary detail, it presents in 
clear perspective all of the essential facts and fac- 
tors that will prove serviceable in justifying exist- 
ing procedure or in solution of new problems of 
interest and concern, such as a change of school 
boundaries, the adoption of a new or modified type 
of school organization, the location of sites to be 
acquired for future needs, the formulation of a 
building program, the introduction of some new 
method of instruction, the imitation of a new or 
modified system of business administration. 

4. Its form is direct, clear, intelligible, logical. 
Simple graphic representations are used to render 
comparisons more impressive and for special appeal 
to those who are eye-minded. 

5. Its tenor throughout is constructive in char- 
acter and effect, never captious. 

6. It bears upon its face evidence of thorough- 
hess and accuracy. 

7. Inasmuch as the value of a survey depends 
upon the practical use that is made of it, it is high- 
ly essential that the survey proper be followed by 
a prescription or prospectus based upon it. While, 
strictly speaking, not a part of the survey, it is a 
sequel of such great moment that it should form 
a part of the report. A satisfactory report, there- 
fore, presents a carefully elaborated summary or 
exposition of the application that is to be made of 
the findings. This summary should bear the ear- 
marks of painstaking study of the entire situation 
and of full collaboration. 


Economy as a Practice 
The popular cry of the hour is “Economy!” Let 
us voice the hope that good will come of it, for 
economy is a virtue of such eminent desert that it 
should be practiced all the time, everywhere. It 
must be acknowledged that its importance in the 
educational field is peculiarly pertinent and cbliga- 





tury, not alone because of the amount and extent 
of the interests involved but because it should be 
taught in the schools as well as practiced there. 
Waste should be denounced in unmeasured terms 
and condemned wherever practiced, especially in 
the school. 

Economy, however, is not parsimony as one 
might naturally infer from what is often said and 
done about it. The two terms have nothing in com- 
mon. Economy is “management without waste or 
loss.” Rightly practiced, it gives maximum returns 
for money, time, and energy expended. Parsimony 
scants and stints. It thereby diminishes and im- 
pairs returns; and this is a procedure that is de- 
structive not constructive, hurtful not helpful. Fail- 
ure to meet needs, therefore, because of the inijec- 
tion of parsimonious practices does not result in 
economy but in loss and waste. 

Economy is not a spontaneous or an intuitive en- 
dcowment. It is a virtue that must be sought, cul- 
tivated, and developed. It is the result of a pricess, 
not of a single act. It is an attainment, the out- 
growth of well-directed effort, of continuous, per- 
sistent, systematic endeavor. In great and impor- 
tant undertakings, it requires intensive study, ex- 
pert research. There must be thorough investigation 
to discover and unfold the needs with definiteness 
and accuracy. Then there must be skillful planning 
to develop plans, elaborate programs, and devise 
the best ways and means to meet the needs with a 
nicety of precision and adjustment that admits of 
no waste or extravagance. The third all-important 
step is the execution of the plans with utmost 
thoroughness, competency, and precision. Hence 
the desired goal is not to be reached by the diminu- 
tion, curtailment, or elimination of any essential 
activities, but rather by maintaining and cenduct- 
ing them in a way and manner to secure maximum 
returns for the expenditures in whatever terms ex- 
pressed or measured. 

As set forth at the beginning, the application of 
these principles to education is of peculiar and sig- 


nificant importance for three reasons: (1) The ex- 
penditure is far greater than for any other civic 
interest. (2) The magnitude and importance of the 
work is beyond comparison. (3) The schools should 
be an example of Democracy at its best. 


Using Our Heads 


We have been passing through one of those 
epidemics of mass excitement and hysteria that 
recur periodically. The present experience though 
less critical and more senseless than the usual run, 
despite current opinion, is characterized by the 
same extremes to which people go, the same foolish 
things they say, do, and advocate in such crises. 

Even we school-board members, with all our 
reputation for deliberation, discrimination, and self- 
control, have not been entirely free from it. For- 
getful that the DEPRESSION is the creation of grown- 
ups and should be met by them, some of our num- 
ber have gone so far as to lay deliberate plans to 
unload as much as possible of it on the shoulders 
of children. Forgetful that in this greatest of all 
democracies the child has an inalienable right to 
the free enjoyment of full educational opportunity, 
some of us have trimmed down teachers’ salaries, 
reduced the teaching force, cut out courses of in- 
struction, and done other hurtful things. Unmind- 
ful of the fact that education for citizenship is at 
once the foundation principle of our republic and 
the corner stone of our educational system, some 
have even gone so far as to shorten the school day 
and the school year, and to close the doors of 
school opportunity to those to whom it has been 
open heretofore. 

Education on the streets and in the alleys instead 
of in the schools! Raising millions to give men and 
women work and closing million-dollar schoolhouses 
to the young when there is no other work for them 
to do! A country with a record of more than $10,- 
000,000,000 a year for luxuries now robbing chil- 
dren of educational opportunity! These anomalies 
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AGoodBlackboard | 
Saves Good Sight! 


LATEBESTOS is the ideal 

blackboard from every 
standpoint. It is a built black- 
board and everything has 
been put into its manufac- 
ture to provide for rapid, 
legible writing and for sat- 
isfactory, lasting service. 


But above all, its smooth, 
velvety writing surface is 
permanently non-reflective, 
preventing eyestrain. Youth- 
ful eyes should be protected 
from glossy, shiny or gray 
blackboards. 
Besides—SLATEBESTOS is 
economical—it will last the 
‘life of the school building. 
Samples and further infor- 
mation gladly sent to educa- 
tors, school board members 
and architects. 





Peerless Map and 
Bulletin Rail 





Beekle 


17 East 23rd Street 
















‘eliminates the necessity of driving nails, 
screweyes or hooks into the moulding or wall; 
furnished with, or without, cork lining. 

Removable, sliding hooks are provided which 
may be spaced at will. Each hook is equipped 
with a leg, carrying a steel spring clip for at- 
taching printed matter, drawings, pictures, etc. 


Write for sample and full information. 


yCardy Co. 


e a e 
Chicago, Illinois 
Makers of SLATEBESTOS, SLATEROCK, SLATOPLATE BLACKBOARDS, SIMPLEX and DUPLEX 

CORKBOARDS, PEERLESS MAP RAIL, ERASERS, WINDOW SHADES. 


SQUIRES 


4 
eae BESTO 


5 


Made of heavy steel, 
finished in durable dull brown; 


desired. 
We make 





SQUIRES INKWELLS 


We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three 
different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the 
glasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 


inch holes. 


SELF-CLOSING 


SQUIRES No. 59 
BOSTON INKWELL 


No. 14. BLACK RUBBER TOP 
FITS A 2 INCH HOLE 


SQUIRES No. 60 
BOSTON INKWELL 


SQUIRES No. 12 
COMMON SENSE INKWELL 


— 


Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 
in three sizes, to fit holes 144’, 134” or 1%”. 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished as 


several other styles of inkwells. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices, and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross St., PITTBURGH, PA. 








can be charitably charged only to temporary aber- 
rations and not to normal states of mind. 

When we face the present situation with due 
calmness and deliberation, will we not find that 
this is a time that urgently calls for best thought 
and utmost effort in the formulation of plans for 
better schools, for increased school facilities, for 
wider opportunities for the young that they may 
avoid the pitfalls into which we have fallen? Is this 
not an auspicious time to practice thrift and econ- 
omy by the full utilization of existing facilities and 
the development of well-considered, prudent, and 
sagacious plans for additional facilities wherever 
needed? If a new building, more apparatus, and 
better equipment are among the needs, it would 
seem that the preliminary work incidental thereto 
should certainly be done in season to take advan- 
tage of the unusually low costs of labor and ma- 
terial by being in readiness to let contracts before 
there is a substantial increase in costs. There is 
now, indeed, a rare opportunity to practice econ- 
omy and at the same time promote the welfare of 
the school child. 

All in all, this is an exceptionally important time 
for us school-board members to use our heads and 
a most inopportune one to lose them. 


THE NEW STANDARDS OF 
VENTILATION 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


air shall be so distributed and circulated that the 
variation in concentration of CO, in the occupied 
zone shall not exceed one part in ten thousand. This 
is not a reversion to the so-called carbon-dioxide 
theory; it is merely a simple index of air circula- 
tion, because only under conditions of air stagna- 
tion would there be improper distribution of car- 
bon dioxide. 

The standard of air quality is required to be 
sufficient to maintain all the standards of air tem- 
perature, air quality, air motion, and air distribu- 
tion hereinbefore referred to, with the additional 


Taste 1. Errecrive TEMPERATURES RANGING FROM 64 Dea To 69 Dea ror Various 
Dry-Buis TEMPERATURES AND RELATIVE HumMmpitiEs For STILL AIR FOR 
Persons NorMALLy CLOTHED AND SLIGHTLY ACTIVE ® 


(For use when heating or humidification is required) 









Dry-BuLs (Per Cent) 
TPMPERA- 
TURES 
(Dac Fane) 
EFFECTIVE TEMPERATURES (DEGREPS) 
67 
68 64.0 642 
69 64.1 644 648 65.1 
70 648 65.1 65.4 658 
71 65.5 658 66.2 66.6 ‘ 
72 66.2 66.5 66.9 673 : 
73 67.0 673 67.7 68.1 68.5 68.9 
74 67.7 68.0 68.4 68.8 
75 68.4 68.7 
76 69.0 


* See A.S.H.V.E. Guipe 1932, Fig. 2, p. 394. 
FIG. 1. 


proviso that not less than 10 cu. ft. per minute, 
per occupant, shall be taken from an outside source. 

Most of the state laws on ventilation require 
the introduction of at least 30 cu. ft. of outdoor 
air per minute, per person. In the light of our pres- 
ent knowledge, this minimum requirement may be 
excessive if the physical conditions of the air are 
satisfactorily maintained. Reduction of this require- 
ment to 10 cu. ft. should effect a very substantial 
saving in operating costs of ventilating plants with- 
out detriment to either comfort or health. 


Standards for School Buildings 


The setting up of a minimum of 10 cu. ft. of 
outdoor air as a requirement for proper ventilation 
does not necessarily mean that the mere introduc- 
tion and removal of this volume of air from a room 
will properly ventilate it. The fact of the matter is 
that much more than this quantity is normally re- 
quired to provide air distribution necessary for 
good ventilation, but the additional quantity above 


RSLATIVE HUMIDITIES 


EFFECTIVE err -_ FROM HUMIDIFICATION 


the 10 cu. ft. may be ob- 
tained by recirculation 
within the room, provided 
outdoor temperature con- 
ditions will permit a prop- 
er heat balance to be 
maintained. 

For rooms of normal oc- 
cupancy, such as in the 
home, in most offices, in 
the guest rooms of hotels, 
etc., infiltration through 
walls and windows is suf- 
ficient to serve every ven- 
tilating need; but in 
schools and theaters, in 
places of public assembly, 
etc., infiltration is insuf- 
ficient to provide for the 
elimination of odors and 
to maintain the proper 
standards of air motion and air distribution. 

The Ventilation Standards of the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers set 
up the conditions that are considered desirable, but 
do not attempt to destribe the methods whereby 
these conditions may be produced. The individual 
designer may exercise his own ingenuity with re- 
spect to methods and is limited only to definite 
results. There may be several methods by which 
the standard requirements may be obtained. It 
does not follow that persons having knowledge of 
the standards are necessarily competent to design 
the methods, nor to solve the engineering problems 
involved. They cannot be solved by guesswork, by 
rule-of-thumb methods, or by political practices. 
Designers of ventilating systems for public schools 
should be selected on the same basis as educators 
or lawyers are selected, ie., on the basis of com- 
petency in their profession, and not on account of 
their good looks or good friends. 
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Are you prepared— 


to provide your geometry students 
withaworkbook that combines high- 
est quality with greatest economy? 


Plane Geometry 
Workbooks 


Published in a complete and 
abbreviated edition, this 
scientifically sound workbook 
furnishes an accurate stan- 
dard of measure of student 
ability, testing not only his 
actual knowledge of geom- 
etry, but also his skill in 
applying that knowledge to 
practical problems. 


Prices: 
Abbreviated Edition, 40 cents 
Complete Edition, 76 cents 


The 
Bruce Publishing Co. 


524-544 N. Milwaukee St. |Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Contract 


of it. 


LABORATORY 


When You Award a Furniture 


Kewaunee Furniture, besides being 
good furniture, is pedagogically cor- 
rect in every detail; is designed to 
handle more pupils comfortably; is 
installed to permit every period use 
of rooms and is made to last as long 
or longer than the new buildings in 
which it may be installed. 


When you consider bids for equip- 
ment, be sure you give consideration 
to the extra value Kewaunee gives. 
Estimate the value of the space it 
saves for other classes, the extra years 
Kewaunee Furniture will serve you, 
as well as the low price of this equip- 
ment. Catalog mailed on request. 


e 
FURNITURF EXPERTS 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 1908 News Building, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
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to Kewaunee You 


Get This Extra Value 


Behind every piece of Kewaunee Laboratory, Library, Domestic Science or 
Vocational Furniture is over a quarter of a century of experience in building 
fine furniture for schools. This represents an unseen but real value. Every 
piece is designed and built to give 
more actual service than is expected 





Domestic Science Table No. BL-76 





r Cor 





Philadelphia Indianapolis Little Rock Phoenix 

Greensboro, N.C. Jackson, Miss. Lincoln, Nebr. Los Angeles 

Miami New Orleans Des Moines San Francisco 

Birmingham Houston Minneapolis Portland, Ore. 

Louisville El Paso Grand Forks, N. D. Spokane Aquarium 
Nashville Toronto, Ont. Aberdeen, S. D. Crystal Falls, No. BL-34 
Columbus Oklahoma City Denver Mich. 

Adrian, Mich. Kansas City Salt Lake City Montreal, Que. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


4 Dr. Apsotr LAWRENCE LOWELL, president of Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass., has resigned after 
completing 23 years of service as head of the institu- 
tion. Dr. Lowell found Harvard a small institution with 
3,883 students and an endowment of $22,716,759, and 
he left it with more than 8,000 students and an endow- 
ment of $123,415,390. Dr. Lowell had served longer 
than any other president with two exceptions, one of 
them his predecessor, Charles W. Eliot, who headed 
the university for 40 years. 

4 Miss IpA MacLean, formerly music supervisor in 
the public schools of Superior, Wis., and who has been 
for some time connected with Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, has again resumed her duties as supervisor, suc- 
ceeding Earl Braman. 

4 Mr. Tuomas J. Connon, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Waterbury, Conn., has been elected super- 
intendent, to succeed the late Michael C. Donovan. 

4 Mr. O. P. Greer has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Mesa, Ariz., to succeed Mr. H. E. Hend- 
rix, who became state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion on January 1. 

4 Mr. G. E. Denman, formerly principal of the East 
High School at Green Bay, Wis., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Marinette. He succeeds C. E. 


Hulten, who on December 1, became superintendent at 
Sheboygan. 


4 Mr. Micnaet C. Donovan, superintendent of 
schools at Waterbury, Conn., died November 16. 

4 Supr. C. D. Lamserton, of Berlin, Wis., has been 
reélected for another three-year period. Mr. Lamberton 
has completed 24 years of service in Berlin educa- 
tional institutions and has been superintendent for the 
past twelve years. 

¢ Mr. AntHony E. Karnes has been elected as Com- 
missioner of Education for the Territory of Alaska, for 
a term of four years, beginning with March 1. Mr. 
Karnes succeeds Mr. William K. Keller. Mr. Karnes, 
who was formerly superintendent of schools at Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, is a graduate of Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kansas, and holds degrees given by that in- 
stitution and the University of California. He has had 
Nineteen years of successful experience, from rural 
teacher to city superintendent, and had completed six 
years’ work at Ketchikan. 


¢ Cuartes W. Lyon, associate superintendent of 
schools of New York City, retired on December 31, 
after 45 years of service. 


4 The position of deputy superintendent of schools 
ot Denver, Colorado, left vacant by the resignation of 


HoMER W. ANDERSON, who became superintendent of 
schools of Omaha, Nebr., on January 1, is to be dis- 
continued, according to a decision of the school board. 
The work of the office will be assumed by Cartes E. 
GREENE and CHarLes L. CuSHMAN in addition to their 
other duties. The elimination of the position is 
expected to effect a saving of approximately $7,000 
annually. 

@¢ Mr. Axcir Bionguist, who had served a three- 
year unexpired term as a member of the school board 
of the North Summit School District, Coalville, Utah, 
has been reélected for a four-year period. Mr. E. J. 
TREMELLING was also elected to serve a four-year 
period in the same district. 

@ Mr. Cart Espacu, a Manhattan attorney, has 
recently been elected president of the school board of 
Elmont, L. I., New York. Mr. Espach has found time 
to devote attention to the community and has been 
an active civic leader. He is recognized as a man of 
unusual ability in civic affairs and is well qualified to 
participate in educational matters. 

During Mr. Espach’s membership on the school 
board, he has been responsible for the carrying out 
of a number of educational affairs of benefit to the 
schools. He has been responsible for the reorganization 
of the school system on the superintendency basis, has 
worked for a more efficient bus schedule, has provided 
for the improvement of the cafeteria organization, has 
worked for an improved salary schedule, has in- 
augurated a five-day sick-leave plan for all teachers, 
has instituted a rating system for teachers and princi- 
pals, has established a uniform library system in the 
schools, has worked out a uniform system of manage- 
ment.for the janitorial staff, has placed new black- 
boards and changed the seating in each classroom, and 
finally has effected a reduction of $18.11 per child in 
the cost of education, making a total anticipated re- 
duction for the school year 1932-33 of $33,503, based 
on an enrollment of 1,850 children. 


PROFESSOR BRIGGS SUGGESTS WAYS OF 
AVOIDING SALARY CUTS 


Prof. Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, speaking recently before the secondary 
group of the College, gave a dozen suggestions for re- 
ducing high-school budgets, ranging from economies in 
physical equipment to elimination of pupils who cannot 
or will not profit from the curriculum. 

Professor Briggs, after calling attention to the wide- 
spread salary cutting indulged in by boards of educa- 
tion throughout the country, warned teachers whose 
salaries are still at par that in their appeals against 
salary cuts they need expect little sympathy from a 


public whose “ears are filled with cries of distress from 
all mankind.” He said that the public can be made to 
listen to the larger argument that education must be pre- 
served and promoted so that society may be preserved. 

Economies that educators themselves may advocate, 
said Dr. Briggs, might include a refunding of ‘school 
bonds at lower interest rates; drastic cuts in provision 
for physical equipments and new buildings; experimen- 
tation with larger classes; increase in the pupil-load of 
the teachers; use of the school plant on Saturdays and 
during vacations; elimination of subjects for which 
there is insufficient demand; dismissal of incompetent 
teachers; elimination of pupils “who cannot or will not 
profit by what is possible in the curriculum”; establish- 
ment of honors courses for bright students, where, like 
honor students in colleges, they may study without the 
close supervision of teachers; reduction in the number 
of required subjects; elimination from the curriculum 
of subjects which fail to “contribute to human welfare.” 

Dr. Briggs conceded that his suggestions for experi- 
menting with larger classes and for increasing the pupil- 
load of teachers would not be popular. He justified the 
suggestions, however, on the ground that they should 
at least be tried in preference to salary cutting. 


TEACHERS 


4 Wausau, Wis. The school board has adopted new 
regulations governing the paying of teachers while ab- 
sent from classes. Under the rules, teachers who con- 
tract a contagious disease will be paid in full for the 
duration of their illness. In the case of other illnesses, 
teachers will be paid for five days’ absence. The pay 
for substitutes was set at $4 a day for grade teachers, 
$5 for junior-high-school teachers, and $6 for senior- 
high-school teachers. 


@ Rochester, N. H. The local teaching staff has 
formed a club, the purpose of which is to conduct 
evening discussions with parents on various civic prob- 
lems during the winter months. School-board members 
are urged to be present at meetings of the club. 


4 Worcester, Mass. A 10-per-cent voluntary con- 
tribution of school-department salaries has been voted 
by the school board in connection with the adoption 
of its 1933 school budget. The new budget calls for an 
appropriation of $3,213,830, which is $26,626 more than 
last year. The contributions, it was estimated, would 
turn back $311,030 into the city treasury, an amount 
which is equivalent to five weeks’ and one day’s pay. 

4 Employees of the Chicago public schools received, 
on December 21, checks for two weeks’ pay. A total 
of nearly $22,000,000 worth of warrants for teachers’ 
and janitors’ salaries are still outstanding. 
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SELOC GLASS BLACKBOARDS 


RR EBSD 
Compare the Results 








SELOC GLASS SLATE 








VARYING COLOR FROM 
UNIFORM DEEP BLACK » GRAY TO LIGHT BLACK 


Rough writing because 
of pitted texture 


Easy writing because 
of velvet texture 


Absolutely non-fading » 


Perfect adhesion of 
chalk to board 


Easy to erase and wash 


Not non-fading 


» Imperfect adhesion 


Difficult to clean 


Impervious to moisture » Absorbs moisture 


WHY THIS NEW SELOC GLASS BLACKBOARD IS SO GOOD 


It is made of black plate glass—with a suspended abrasive uniformly 
dispersed throughout the glass while molten. Not just a top surface 
treatment that wears smooth and slippery, but a blackboard that is 
perfect surface all the way through from back to front. Experimental 
tests equivalent to one hundred years’ wear have left Seloc Glass black- 
boards as good as new. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
2O VESEY STREET - NEW YORK CITY 





remiler 


engraving co. 


oT AAS a LOA gs) 


Producers of Halftone and Sire eau B in 
one or more colors 5 Benday color plates 


Two, three and four color process plates 


We are especially prepared to handle school 
annuals and magazines, assisting you in pre- 
liminary sketch drawings through the general 
format and making up of illustrations to the 


completed book 


Commercial Art Department, Illustrating, ale 
al Retouching Designing and Layouts 





Market Place Section 


6 6 6 6 es ee 


National 
Brapery Studio 


DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Estimates gladly furnished 


220-22 No. 13th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


6 6 6 ek eh ee ee ee 





TUBULAR SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE 


Over 3,170 now in use .. many with 
service ‘records..no death or in- 
jury reported. Approved by 
the Underwriters’ Labora- 

tories. 


POTTER MFG.CORP. 











Pps 


1858ConwayBldg. _. 
Chicago, Ill. 











FOR BETTER 


STAGE CURTAINS 


Write 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














VY COMPLETE % 


STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 


TEP ING 


CenicStudios 
TLFFIN.OHIO 


TRADE MARK 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


~ MARTIN'S 
Diplantas 


Prices are the lowest we have known 
in our 20 years’ experience serving col- 
leges, schools and fraternities. Small 
engraved diplomas, $9.50 per 100. Write 
immediately for information and samples. 


MARTIN DIPLOMA CO., 641 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON 











For vocational guides that 
are practical, effective, 
and inexpensive 
Write 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


524 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 


MA) OAS 
a pert tad 


2001-HIGHLAND-AVE - CINCINNATI: OHIO 


COMPLETE-STAGE: EQUIPMENT 
DRAPERIES - te RIGGING 


A = 2 


Salesmen wanted for profitable sideline— 
To call on schools and colleges, willing to 
sell an additional line consisting of aca- 
demic caps, gowns, hoods, gymnasium out- 
fits, hockey outfits, school uniforms. State 
territory and qualifications. Excellent op- 
portunity to connect with old established 
firm. Address American School Board Jour- 
nal, Dept. 48-J, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Kis 


Teacher Agencies 


TEACHERS 


OUR SERVICE 
1S NATIONWIDE 


HICAGO 


Experienced placement authorities In charge of every phase of educational activity. Our work 
cludes positions from college executives to primary and kindergarten teachers. Excellent beatae, 
secretaries, teachers of phyeteal education and home economics are on our lists. Write for information. 


ADDRESS 857 STEGER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 


Established 
1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 
NEW R 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. 


Branch Offices: 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 


Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Free to School Officials 


130 BLAIR STREET 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Columbia Movable 
Chair Desk and 
Tablet Arm Chair 





















Send for 
circulars 
& prices. 












No. 430 


Columbia 
School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 






SLATEX—A Chemical Blackboard Finish 


PU Feces MTs 


SOMOS AVIVIFEKLK LOLA 
ey rs 
AME. Lindi 





Renews and Preserves the Writing Surface of Blackboards 
Here’s a new preparation for renew-_ effective. Students take a keener inter- 
ing grey, faded blackboards. Slatex est in blackboard work when they can 
penetrates and sterilizes, giving the read without squinting or eye strain. 
board a perfect finish without build- Jy comparison with results, the low 
ing up an artificial surface. cost and ease of application make this 
Slatex makes blackboards easy to _ processa practical one. It takes but one 
write on—easy to read from. The _  8-ounce can anda half hour to SLATEX 
work of your teachers becomes more 200 square feet of blackboard. 


Single can (8 oz.)...... $1.50 — Case (12 cans)......... $12.50 


CARBON SOLVENTS LABORATORIES, Newari? 


“STANDARD” 
aT BACKING CORK 
\ 7 wooo §=s-. Bulletin Board 


INSERT 
THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, “ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ART BOOKS 


for the elementary school 
THE ART OF THE CHILD—4A. G. Pelikan 


Two distinct phases of artwork are represented in this book. 

Price The one is the expression of ideas in pictorial form without 

the aid of the teacher. The other is so-called construction work, 

$3.00 in which the aim is to teach children to follow directions, to 

learn accuracy through actual application, and to carry through 

a chosen problem in a more finished manner. Illustrated by actual 
reproductions of students’ work. 


JUNIOR COLOR TABLET—H. F. James 


A fifth and sixth grade text that shows what actually takes 

: place when colors are mixed. The colors are blended right be- 

Price fore the pupils’ eyes. The Tablet is composed of twenty-four 

35 cents plates, including exercises and experiments instructing children 
in hue, chroma, intensity, values, color harmonies, etc. 










Send for copies on ten-days’ approval 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York MILWAUKEE Chicago 
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The Dudley 


amet DUALOCK 


Masterkeyed Key Lock for WOODWORK 


An extraordinarily secure lock built in three types — Standard 
type for new equipment; Replacement type for easy install- 
ation on old equipment; and Universal type in 
which the same lock can serve several woodwo 
purposes. Can be made to intermember Dual- 
guard masterkeyed combination locks, conforming to the 
same registered masterkey. 


Write for full details of this superior key lock series. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


26 N. Franklin St. Dept. A-81 Chicago, Ill. Rotodial - No.2 


DUDLEY LOCKS 


> €&€ ten fF rien & t TES te 


TRADE MARK 





National School Desks Have ProvenTheir Worth 


(Guveaeveuteracanuaacneageacgnecaseacsasceonescusaceivesscanscaeaocatoocanccensccagsensuersscesastcogvoeneonvoocacces oesanceancotaveneceasnoeegoeny aneaennunvuntauascnenytsoesecscovecevocovsstssuooennissauaeauseatoeasuootsouanneaevoenonueasoeanousaneenvoenvenanneenccgnoosnouercosnenaeenoveaneae 


National Desks are designed and constructed 
with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 
bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 
ity of the desks to proper room layout and 


a = seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 
s : . : : 
oan entifically considered and included. Write us 


for complete seating catalogue. 


(uouevauorevnouensacenanoaeesvocivevouevvocseicocscuvssncsatvaoensnecocusunocevocvetannrecenas icant sccetsvccessueocoaannosagnooees ec esauunevescceensuengvsoennuovenneeensgnsuaavesasunecaavouaseusceeceanncueenscoovenauconanscoecanecarsoucenevoecasvecessocteavecunvocoeensuuenesseneeagnnnennas 


NATIONAL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Port Washington, Wisconsin 


CORRY BLEACHER CO. 
CORRY, PA. 


Manufacturers Of 


PERMANENT AND PORTABLE 
STEEL OR WOOD BLEACHERS 


Safe and Economical-:- New or Second Hand 









HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS--IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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HAMLET WAS RIGHT* 


A Superintendent’s Soliloquy 


To go, or not to go, that is the question: 

Whether ’tis nobler at home to stay 

And save the price of the trip, 

Or to be prepared against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing, end them? To die — to sleep — 

To sleep perchance to dream — ay, there’s the rub; 

For in that sleep, our schools do suffer sore. 

If I but heed the call to Minneapolis, 

Where enterprises of great pith and moment 

Will be discussed to help me solve the problems of 
my board, 

Then will I improve my schools 

And save more than the paltry cost o’ the trip. 

With or without my fair Ophelia, I will go. 





*Reprinted, with liberties, from the Bulletin of the Associated 
School Boards and Trustees of the State of New York. 


A CHARGE TO BE MET 

“We should not forget that idleness is no more help- 
ful to children than it is to adults, and that a rigorous 
enforcement and support of school attendance is a vital 
accompaniment of all reduction of child employment 
—which in turn, brings us to the necessity of main- 
taining and supporting our schools as a first charge 
upon all our resources in these times of emergency.” 
— Herbert Hoover. 


Why She Was Missing 

A young teacher of dressmaking was in charge of an 
evening class, when in walked an inspector, and asked 
to see the register, in order to check it. Having exam- 
ined the register he counted the number of students 
present. Once again, very carefully, he counted, and 
then remarked to the teacher, “I am afraid there is a 
mistake in registration, there are only fifteen students 
present, and you have entered sixteen in the register. 

The shy young teacher muttered: “It is quite right, 
sir,” but the inspector exclaimed: “It is not quite right. 
Please send for the head mistress.” 

On her arrival the inspector pointed out the error in 
registration. 

“Oh,” said the mistress, “it is quite right. You see, 
one of the students was being ‘tried on,’ and she is 
now under the table.” — Teachers’ World (London). 


The Modern View 
A teacher asked the class what was meant by a man 
“possessed of evil spirits.” After a brief pause, one 
youngster spoke up. 
“It means a bootlegger.” 


If the Cap Fits 

A young country teacher, according to the Teachers 
World, London, in the presence of His Majesty’s school 
inspector, was giving a lesson on “A Pig.” The inspec- 
tor sat patiently. At last he could endure it no longer, 
so he turned and left the room. After the lesson the 
teacher found a scrap of paper on her desk, on which 
were these words: “Have you ever seen a pig? See me 
at playtime in the headmaster’s room.” 


Easily Seen 
“How far have you studied, Johnny?” inquired the 
teacher. 
“Just as far as the book is dirty.” 


An Ancient Joke 
Book Agent (to farmer): “You ought to buy an 
encyclopedia, now that your boy is going to school.” 
Farmer: “Not on your life: Let him walk, the same 
as I did.” 


THE OLD ONES ARE BEST 
Teacher (shaking Johnny by the arm): I believe the 
devil has a hold of you. 
Johnny: S-s-s-, so do I-—— 


Not Necessary! 

Stanley Baldwin, former prime minister of England, 
in an address of the classics and the common man says: 
“Tt is not necessary that one should understand the 
classics,in order to love them, else who is there who 
could say he loves a woman?” 





Mother: “Is my boy really trying?” 
Teacher: “Very.” 
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© Buyer” News 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Mr. Petre Passes. Mr. Lewis D. Petre, vice-pres- 
ident of the American Seating Company, manufacturers 
of school desks and theater seating, was killed in an 
automobile accident in Chicago, on December 20. Mr. 
Petre was struck by an automobile while crossing Hyde 
Park Boulevard in the neighborhood of his home. 


NEW PRODUCTS FOR SCHOOL USE 


Announce New Trane Air-o-Lizer. The Trane 
Company, of La Crosse, Wis., has recently placed on 
the market its new Trane Air-o-Lizer, a unit ventilator 
ot revolutionary type, marking a forward step in 
schoolroom heating and temperature control. 

The Air-o-Lizer is a device which eliminates separate 
radiators and _ temperature-control apparatus and 
utilizes a combination of ventilating, heating, and tem- 
perature-control equipment all in one unit. It has been 
proved by architects and contractors as a great advance 
in the ventilation field. 

The Air-o-Lizer consists essentially of a copper heat- 
transfer element, a silent fan, a dry-type air filter, and 
an electric damper control. The heart of the apparatus 
is the Trane temperature-control valve, which regulates 
not only the flow of steam but also operates the 
dampers admitting outdoor or recirculated air. 

The Trane Air-o-Lizer enables schools to purchase a 
threefold equipment in one unit, and insures uniformity 
in operation and results of the three important factors 
of classroom ventilation— heating, ventilation, and 
temperature control. 

The Trane Company has compiled complete technical 
data on the Air-o-Lizer for the use of heating engineers, 
school authorities, and architects. These are available 
on request to readers of the JouRNAL. 


The New Mack School Bus. The Mack Trucks, 
Inc., 25 Broadway, New York City, has announced 
that increasing numbers of school boards are standard- 
izing their bus fleets, by purchasing Mack school busses. 

The Mack school bus is built in various capacities 
up to 77 high-school students or 82 elementary-school 
pupils. It has a substantial, low-stepped, steel body, in- 
suring great strength, together with rigidity and light- 
ness. The windows are of the drop-frame type, glazed 
with safety glass. Substantial bumpers are provided in 





MACK SCHOOL BUS 


front and rear. Five different seating arrangements are 
offered, and opportunity is afforded for variations from 
these plans. 

An interesting use of a standard Mack school bus 
has been developed by J. D. Roszell Company, of 
Peoria, Ill., which is carrying children to its dairy plant 
on educational tours. The bus carries children not only 
from the public and parochial schools of Peoria, but 
from all the surrounding communities in southern 
Illinois. 

Literature on the Mack school busses is available for 
any school official upon request. 


Sturtevant Subsidiary Changes Name. The Cooling 
and Air Conditioning Corporation has become a com- 
pletely owned Sturtevant subsidiary. The name of the 
corporation will be the Sturtevant Cooling and Air 
Conditioning Company, with headquarters at Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass. 

The Sturtevant Corporation manufactures the unit 
type of air-conditioning products, such as coolers, 
humidifiers, or combinations of both. 


Hild Company Opens New York Office. The Hild 
Floor Machine Company, of Chicago, IIl., has an- 
nounced the opening of its New York office at 250 
East Forty-third Street. The opening of the new office 
offers improved facilities for handling the school busi- 
ness of the Hild Company. 

New Swinging Blackboards for Classrooms. The 
Richards-Wilcox Co., Aurora, IIl., has issued a de- 
scriptive circular, telling about the new R-W No. 795 
swinging blackboard for classrooms. The new type of 
blackboard provides for 96 sq. ft. of blackboard sur- 
face in a space occupying only 24 sq. ft. 

The swinging blackboard comprises four leaves 
which are attached to steel channels or other suitable 
structural members, securely fastened to the wall. A 
series of heavy hinges, attached to the channel by 
staggered knuckles, permits the four boards to fold 
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parallel and tightly at any position. The hinge pintles 
are constructed of bronze to sustain several times the 
weight of the blackboards without sagging. In their 
rigid position, the boards swing easily from one posj- 
tion to another, yet they are so rigid that they may be 
written upon regardless of the position maintained, 





NEW RICHARDS-WILCOX SWINGING BLACKBOARD 


Each blackboard is double-faced, giving a total 
blackboard area of 96 sq. ft., or the equivalent of one 
stationary board 3 ft. high and 32 ft. long. All edges 
are protected by metal, and the corner pieces are 
solid bronze. Each end board has rubber bumpers to 
prevent marring the walls or blackboard. 


Lynnlink Mats for School Floors. The Lynn 
Leather Washer & Mat Company, of Manchester, 
Conn., has just issued a useful six-page circular, de- 
scribing and illustrating Lynnlink rubber and leather 
mats for school floors. 





SECTION OF NEW LYNNLINK FLOOR MAT 


The Lynn mats are clean, durable, and beautiful and 
are made to serve a twofold purpose —to provide a 
rugged, durable mat, and to offer protection as well as 
attractiveness. The mats combine a minimum floor ob- 
struction, with maximum dirt-removing qualities; they 
are not readily clogged and can be instantly and com- 
pletely cleaned. The mats are held together with rust- 
proof wire links, which are indestructible and which 
enable the mat to withstand the most severe conditions. 

Lynn rubber and leather mats may be obtained in a 
variety of standard sizes and color. Complete informa- 
tion will be sent to any school official upon request. 


New Medart Catalog of Gymnasium Apparatus. 
The Fred Medart Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has issued its new Catalog G-2, describing and 
illustrating its complete line of gymnasium apparatus. 

The catalog contains 120 pages, devoted to various 
kinds and styles of gymnasium equipment, including 
parallel bars, vaulting horses, jumping boards, horizon- 
tal bars, ladders, stall bars, swinging booms, pulley 
weights, rowing machines, ceiling tracks, flying rings, 
giant strides, as well as a complete line of special 
fittings for apparatus, cabinets and racks for storing 
equipment, and basketball equipment. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any school 
official who is interested. 


New Catalog of Hallowell Steel Stools and Chairs. 
The Standard Pressed Steel Company, of Jenkintown, 
Pa., has just issued its latest catalog, illustrating and 
describing the Hallowell line of steel stools and chairs 

The Hallowell line of steel furniture is complete, at- 
tractive, and durable, and contains those important 
features which insure comfort, strength, and good 
posture. 

School officials who are interested may obtain com- 
plete information and prices upon request. 
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Cloth, 264 Pages 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER 
Of PUBLIC SPEAKING 





H.M.DOXS€€ 











A book you have been waiting for 


Here is a public-speaking textbook 
that will “‘step-up” the efficiency 
and quality of your public-speaking 
courses. 


A PRACTICAL TEACHER OF PUB- 
LIC SPEAKING is packed full of good 
common sense. It is a book that will 
be a real asset to the instructor’s 
work. It is written in a plain easy 
style that the students will like. 


Every important phase of public 
speaking is covered—Effective Ex- 
plaining, Sales Talk, Argument, Ex- 
temporaneous Speaking, The After- 
Dinner Speech, Conducting a Public 
Meeting, etc. 


Scattered throughout the book are 
**human-interest”’ pen illustrations, 
such as the one above. They are 
humorous exaggerations of uses and 
abuses of the English language, plat- 
form faults and habits, etc., to stimu- 
late student interest. At the close of 
each chapter is included a list of 
commonly mispronounced words and 
important grammatical construc- 
tions. 


May we send you an inspection copy 
on ten days approval? Write Dept. 
A.S.B. J. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Milwaukee 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 














Price, $1.32 
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YUMPIN YIMINY! 


FLOORS SHINE YUST FINE 


GLO-COAT AIN’T NEED RUBBING! AIN’T 
NEED POLISHING! EASY YOB. BAN DRY IN 
20 MINUTE. @ Every day more janitors are using Glo- 
Coat on their asphalt base, rubber, tile, linoleum and 
wood floors. They say Glo- Coat is the best product of 
its kind they have ever used. @ Free — a big can of Glo- 


Coat, enough for a satisfactory test. Clip the coupon. 


BY THE MAKERS OF JOHNSON’S WAZ 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., DEPT. SJ1, RACINE, WIS. 
Please send me Free a full size pint can of your new easy-to-use 


floor finish, Glo-Coat. My floors are 3 
(Name of Material) 


made by ; No. of Sq. Ft. 


(Name of Manufacturer) 


Name 


TO nssscersnasnscrterirnincncnsiistriacisaiia ey Ge State 





3,000,000 scuffing feel 


ExposED to snow and sleet and rain 
for half a year in the vestibule of one 
of Chicago’s large office buildings... 

Trod upon by a million and a half 
people... 

Looking like new at the end of the 
experiment, with not the slightest 
trace of wear apparent to the eye... 

That is the amazing record of 
Prespwoop, the beautiful all-wood 
material from which Masonite CusH- 
IONED FLOORING is made. 


The Ideal -- 
Flooring for Schools 


Seldom has any floor material been 
subjected to so severe an ordeal 
and passed it with such flying 
colors. For the test not only 
proved that Masonite CusHIONED 
FLoorinG can stand the toughest kind of 
punishment, but it also demonstrated its 
remarkable water-resisting qualities. 
MasoniTE CUSHIONED FLoorInc is ideal 
for schools. The scuffing feet of schoolboys 
will not scar it. Hobnails make no dents. 
Boisterous horse-play cannot do any harm. 
And this unusual flooring has a resilient, 
in-built shock-absorber . . . which helps 
to eliminate fatigue and discomfort in 





Quartrboard « 


Structural Insulation - 
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walking . . . and in addition serves as an 
effective deadener of shock and sound. 
Coming in reversible squares and bor- 
ders of rich-brown color, MasoniTE Cusn- 
IONED FLOORING can be laid in any number 
of attractive designs. It gives the appear- 
ance of an expensive sort of inlaid flooring; 


yet you will find that its cost is very low. 


Investigate these 


Masonite Products 


The reason for the remarkable durability of 
MasoniTE CusHIONED FLoorinc is that its 
outer surfaces are made of PREsDwoop ... 
the amazingly versatile material for which 
new uses are being discovered every day. 


Presdwood + Temprtile 


Insulating Lath 









Both the upper and lower layers of Masonite Cush- 
ioned Flooring are Tempered Presdwood, which 
has unusual wear-resisting qualities. The middle 
layer is Quartrboard, which serves as a shock- 
absorbing ‘‘cushion’”’ and as a deadener of sound. 
PREsDWooD ... and its companion material, 
QUARTRBOARD .. . are being utilized in 
many ways in schools. They are ideal ma- 
terials for manual training classes. They 
make excellent blackboards. They can be 
used for screens, cabinets, drawers, shelves, 
partitions, panels, gymnasiums, and count- 
less other things. 

Investigate these unusual products. 
Leading lumber dealers will be glad to 
show them to you. And the Masonite en- 
gineering laboratories are at the disposal 
of school officials who have special prob- 
lems. Write us, and we will be glad to co- 
operate in every way we can. Address: 
Masonite Corporation, 111 W. Washington 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Masonite CUSHIONED 
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STANDARDS 


Mi 
/ \LL works of taste must bear a price in proportion to the skill, tast , 


time, expense and risk attending their invention and manufacture. . . . 






composition for cheapness and not for excellence of workmanship is th 














most frequent and certain cause for the rapid decay and entire destructio 


of arts and manufacture. 
—JOHN RUSKIN 


AUSTRAL PRODUCTS” are produced through ex 
cellence of workmanship and are in every sense of th : 
word STANDARDS. They mean True Economy because they arg 
built to stand the test of time. 


AUSTRAL SALES (ORR; 


101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK Cll 


*AUSTRAL WINDOWS 

AUSTRAL WARDROBES 
AUSTRAL FOLDING PARTITIONS 
ELLISON BALANCED DOORS (Distributors Metropolitan Area) 


